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Bake 


"That's a big price to pay for a bakery—you could 
build one for a few hundred—but you couldn’t 
bake eight million Shredded Wheat Biscuits in it 
every week, and they wouldn’t be so pure, clean 
and wholesome as the biscuits that are baked in our 
two million dollar sunlit bakery. 


GHREDDED WHEAT on a cold day gives 
natural warmth in a natural way. Contains more 
nutriment than meat or eggs, is more easily 
digested and costs much less. Not a mushy por- 
ridge, but a breakfast biscuit, crisp, nourishing 
and appetizing. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BREAKFAST BISCUIT and TRIS- 
CUIT TOAST. For breakfast, heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness 
and pour hot milk over it, adding a little cream and sa!t to suit the taste. It 
is also delicious in combination with grape fruit or other fresh ur preserved 
fruits. Shredded Wheat is the whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and twice 
baked, and is made in the cleanest, most hygienic food factory in the world. 
Our new illustrated cook book is sent free for the asking. 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST FOOD” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY .-_ Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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¥ Does the Good Housekeeping magazine ( 


mean vastly more, to you, than the words 
“Good Housekeeping,” even in their broadest 


£3 


interpretation ? 
\ Does it not stand for an individuality ? \} 
(/} White us the various words beginning with We 
Si G and H which you think most adequately \ 
eS express the individuality of this magazine. Ss 


Perhaps you will say: “Good housekeep- 
ing, good humor, good health;” but there 
are many other words beginning with G and H 

_that you will think of. 


©) As a friend of the magazine, do you find id 
~) in this emphasis of the initials of the title a 


pleasant and helpful suggestion of its field and 
purpose? Has “GH,” in other words, come 
to look and sound like the name of an old 


and valued friend? 


A word from you, expressing the feeling 
that first comes to you, will be appreciated. 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


From a photograph by Jeanne E. Bennett. 
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AROLINE!” Henry D. 
Thoreau cocked one 
brindled ear cannily and 
rapped sharply with his 
tail on the piazza floor, 


but there was no other 
answer to the eall. 
“Caroline!” The insistent voice rang 


louder; it was a very determined voice. 
A sleepy Angora eat scowled reprovingly 
at its violence; a gray and pink parrot 
mimicked its hortatory note, but after 
that the midsummer silence settled down 
again. Only the bees droned heavily 
among the heavy August roses. 

“Don’t nag her, dear; it doesn’t do 
any good,” a sleepy contralto, rich as 
creamy chocolate, croned out of a sear- 
let-fringed hammock. 

“That’s all very well for you, Edith, 
you don’t have the responsibility of her. 
Her father wants her to read a little 
history every day, and this is the best 
time—it’s too hot for anything else.” 

“Rather hot for history, dear?” 

“Tt’s not too hot for the Moonstone, 
T notice! She’s been at that since break- 
fast. Steadily. Not a word for anyone.” 

Moonstone’ sounds cool, anyhow,” 
drawled the contralto appeasingly. 

“Oh Edith! You’re as bad as the 


ehild herself !” 
“ She’s fourteen, dear.” 
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“Fourteen! What is that?” 
“ Anything but a child, when it’s you, 
Sis. You talk to her as if she were ten.” 
“You’d think she was, if you saw her 
riding that donkey—a great girl like 
her !” 

“There it is, dear! One moment she’s 
a baby, the next she’s a great girl! It’s 
hard on her, Sis.” 

“But, Edith—that donkey !” 

“Poor Rose-Marie! I rode him my- 
self—bareback and standing up !—when 
I was fifteen. At a cireus. Do you 
remember ?” 

The voice chuckled unwillingly; “ You 
always were a tomboy, Deedee! Do you 
remember Joe’s bull fight?” 

“And the lemonade stand!” Contralto 
eried, with a rich swoop of laughter. 
Their voices took up a happy eanon of 
gold memories; there were no more eries 
for Caroline. 

She was not a hundred yards away 
from the sister aunts, sheltering under a 
heavy arbor vite, flat on her stomach, 
her nose glued to the reprehensible Moon- 
stone: that she had heard the ealls and 
resented them the scowl] between her eye- 
brows exhibited. Behind her, vatiently 
at graze, a small. mouse-colored donkey 
stood, shifting a pair of quaint panniers 
from side to side and wagging his searlet 
ear tassels thoughtfully. 
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Caroline's eyes d, grew dreamy. 

The chapter ended, Caroline rose, 
peered across to the piazza, nodded to 
herself at the flow of voices and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Good old Aunt Deedee!” she mut- 
tered; “she choked her off! Now, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t bray, Rose-Marie, 
and perhaps we ean get away. I wouldn’t 
dare get over to the house for a luncheon; 
we'll have to get along with Sweet 
Boughs.” 

She slipped the book into one pannier, 
a cushion into the other and threw a 
worn steamer rug over the little beast’s 
back: Caroline was a luxurious lounger 
and rarely traveled without her sumpter 
mule and his impedimenta. She led him 
with practiced quiet away from the house 
and paused under the gnarled old Sweet- 
Bough tree: the greenish-yellow, almost 
translucent, globes dotted the lush warm 
grass, their languorous sweet filled the 
air. Selecting a dozen thoughtfully, she 
added them to the donkey’s load, and 
they went on at a foot pace, through the 
slowly reddening Baldwin’s and Seek- 
No-Furthers, the tiny lady-apples and the 
King-of-Tompkin’s-counties, through the 
belt of dead, warped fruit trees, blighted 
and gray— like those Doré pictures,” 
she murmured to Rose-Marie—down 


She leaned her sharp elbows on Rose-Marie’s hairy back” 


three, crumbling brick steps, where the 
little fellow picked his way as daintily 
as a careful lady, and across the dusty 
road into a pasture trail that led to a 
wood stretch, sparse at first, thicker as 


one plunged in deeper. The sun filtered 
through in delicious diamonds; here and 
there a resinous pine, steeped in heat, 
threw out a cloud of balmy odor; a chip- 
munk seuttered across their path, clicking 
nervously, only to squat on his haunches 
and stare beadily at Rose-Marie, taut with 
quivering curiosity. Caroline scowled at 
him. 

“Rise of the Dutch Republic!” she 
muttered angrily. “I think not!” 

The chipmunk winked sympathetically. 

“Your father says it’s as interesting 
as any novel ” (with startling mimiery of 
the piazza voice). “I notice they don’t 
read it!” 

The chipmunk’s place was empty; only 
a slight stir among the leaves marked his 
path. 

Caroline’s eyes widened, grew dreamy. 
She leaned her sharp elbows on Rose- 
Marie’s hairy back and threw her weight 
on him thoughtfully: he checked and 
stood like a table. 

“Do you suppose there really are reg- 
ular roads through the trees, like the 
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monkeys took Mowgli on?” she queried. 

Rose-Marie waved his long, hairy ears 
meditatively, but said nothing. 

“T don’t mean in any fairy way,” she 
explained hastily, “ but just scientifie’ly. 
It might be. Corners and turns and 
short-cuts—why not? And they all 
know them. He may be running home 
by a back way, now, to eall his children 
to look at Rose-Marie: it’s as good as a 
whole cireus parade to them, 1 suppose. 
And they talk to each other. . . .” 

Held in a muse, she leaned against the 
donkey; the moments slipped by. She 
lost all count of time. Her eyes stared 
emptily at some sunny flicker, some dap- 
pled pattern of leaf work; her ears were 
filled with the forest drone, the mysterious 
murmur made up of so many nameless 
instruments that only the Great Condue- 
tor can classify and number them. Time 
ceased to be. 

At length she woke with a start, shook 
herself coltishly, and they pushed on. 
The wood grew thicker; now and then 
Rose-Marie had to foree his way along 
the tiny trail; his red tassels caught on 
the twigs. 
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“T’ll tell you what,” Caroline began 
suddenly; “I’m going to try that wood 
track today and see where it goes, to the 
very end. It must go somewhere. Where 
do they haul the wood from, if there 
isn’t some place at the end? Come on, 
Rose-Marie !” 

At a point where the trail forked she 
led the donkey along the wider and less 
interesting way. It was ridged and rutty, 
and Rose-Marie sniffed disgustedly as he 
slipped among the gnarled roots; the 
apples bumped and slid in the pannier. 
After a while Caroline stopped under a 
tree, ate three of the apples, gave the 
donkey two, and resting in an artfully 
constructed nest of rug and_ pillow, 
dipped refreshingly into the Moonstone. 

“That’s a kind of luncheon,” she re- 
marked philosophically; “and now we'll 
start again. Ill go to the end of this, 
if it takes all day!” 

They settled down to a dogged pace 
and after an hour, during which the wood 
grew thinner by imperceptible degrees, 
found themselves on a relatively easy 
track that forked suddenly into a genu- 
ine country road, stretching far to left 


“*Don't nag her, dear; it doesn't do any good,’ a sleepy contralto, rich as creamy chocolate, crooned out of 
a scariet-fringed hammock 
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and right of them. It was a new coun- 

try to Caroline; she found no landmarks 
whatever. The road glared with heat, 
the dust was powdery, the shade nowhere, 
once they had cleared the wood. She 
sighed with fatigue and emptiness; it 
seemed a long pull, and the harbor far 
from worth the voyage, when all was 
said and done. 

“What did we want to get to this 
nasty hot road for, Rose-Marie?” she 
eried pettishly, shifting from one long 
leg to the other, shrugging a nervous 
bony shoulder. ‘ Oh, what’s the sense of 
anything, anyway?” 

Rose-Marie turned a_ patient, clear 
brown eye toward her and shook his head 
vaguely. Gnats buzzed about his flexible 
ears, and with a swishing, fanning mo- 
tion he displaced them. 

“Tf my back aches,” she warned him 
sallously, “ you’ll have to take me home, 
you know! Tired or not. It feels as if 
it might, any minute. I never used to 
get tired, this way.” 

A half mile along the road, set off 
to the left, among cool trees and behind 
a great well sweep, she perceived suddenly 
a white farm house. It stood alone, 
neighborless and well up on a drained, 
southerly slope; smoke rose languidly 
from one of its chimneys. 

“Perhaps they'll give us some milk, 
Rose-Marie,” said Caroline, “and farms 
usually have cookies. If there are any 
children there, you can give ’em rides to 
pay for it!” 

Rose-Marie nodded and they went on 
with some spirit. As they turned into 
the deep front yard Caroline almost wept 
with comfort and a pathetie sense of the 
wayworn wanderer on the edge of home 
and rest, so the place breathed of these. 
Clear and white with the faded whiteness 
of old New England white shingles, it 
drowsed under its elms; a fire of nastur- 
tiums smoldered along the broken, 
flagged path that led to it; phlox and 
“Bouncing Bets ” crowded up among the 
onee formal bed of larkspur on each side 
the sagging flagstone steps beneath the 
simple entranee poreh. Old-fashioned 
green paper shades hung evenly half way 
down the clean windows; the door stood 
hospitably ajar. 

“Just wait there, Rose-Marie, till I 
find out about things,” said Caroline, tap- 
ping lightly on the door: The house was 
perfectly silent. She tapped again, and 
it seemed that something heavy moved 
across the floor in a farther room, but 
there was no answer. Pushing the door 
open gently. she stepped in and stood 
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surprised, for she found herself not in 
the stiff, unused country “ parlor” she 
had expected, but a neat bedroom. A 
quaint four-poster with a fluted valance, 
a polished mahogany chest of drawers, 
a stand by the bed with a Bible worn to 
a soft gray and a night lamp on it, some 
faded photographs tacked to the white 
walls—this was an odd reception room. 
She hesitated, and again the faint rum- 
bling sound pointed to some person stir- 
ring and she went into the next room. 

Here was a clean, kindly kitchen of 
the best; a swept floor, a freshly black- 
ened cooking stove, a row of bright tins. 
It was carpeted with faded oileloth, but 
rag rugs, washed .dim and soft-toned, lay 
here and there, and the room was so 
large that the spread table, standing in 
an ell, made only a pleasant episode in it, 
a certainty of restoring food at needful 
times. 

It was evidently a sitting room as well, 
in the primitive, clear fashion that groups 
all domestie life about the central fire 
that feeds it; a stand with books, a sew- 
ing basket, oil lamps for evening reading, 
all not too far from brick-shaped pans 
where unmistakable bread rose under a 
clean, folded, red cloth. The whole place 
seemed waiting, quietly, hospitably wait- 
ing, for just sueh an empty, discouraged 
pilgrim as Caroline. 

She sank gratefully into a high-backed 
armehair, stuffed to just the hollow of 
her tired back, covered with a elean, 
homely patchwork, and drew out the 
faithful Moonstone from under her elbow. 

“Someone ‘ll come soon,” she assured 
herself and slipped into the story as a 
hot swimmer slips off his sunny rock into 
the waiting blue. Another world, a de- 
licious, smooth element—Romance itself 
—received her, and of hunger and heat, 
thirst and the fatigue of the road, she 
knew no more than the blessed dead 
themselves. ... 

A sharp tap at the farther door dis- 
turbed her and instinctively she called, 

“Come in!” 

A swift, swishing step brushed across 
the bedroom and a slender, angry-eyed 
young woman poised like a gull before 
her. 

“Can T get something to eat here?” 

Her voice was at once imperious, irri- 
tated, unsure of itself. It could not be 
that the owner of this voice, dressed with 
that insolent simplicity that need not 
consider the costly patience of the work- 
women, ringed like a dowager with great 
audacious squares of ruby and white dia- 
mond, booted and hatted as one who 
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“* Flat on her stomach, ber nose glued to the reprehensible Moonstone , 
er 


a small, mouse-colored donkey 


Behind 


wears and throws away, with a bag of 
golden mesh on her wrist to pay the 
price of any whim—it could not be that 
she doubted what answer she should 
receive? And yet she did—did, and had 
before this: so much was evident at first 
sight. She was a curious gypsyish type, 


for all her Rue de la Paix, eurvings and 
slim, inevitable folds and pleats: a full, 
drooping mouth in a slender dark face, 
great brown eyes and heavy waves of 
black hair. She looked discontented and 
ready to make someone suffer for it. 

“ Well—ean I?” she repeated, as Car- 
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oline stared. “I’m ready to pay, of short and her heavy shoes knobby and 
course.” worn. 


badly dressed beside this graceful thing wrist! 
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She wanted furiously to smell 
“T don’t know—I don’t live here,” sweet like that; and the golden bag—oh, 
said Caroline shortly. She felt untidy and to feel it, powerful and careless, on her 


standing in a faint cloud of subtle per- “Can you find out?” said the girl, eye- 
fume of her own; her sleeves were too ing the room attentively; “my car broke 


wey: - 


“* Pushing the door open gently, she stepped in” 


down—the man left 
it in the road and 
went to Ogdenville 
for gasoline. I’ve 
got to rest some- 
where.” 

“T don’t know 
anything about it,” 
Caroline said coldly. 
“T’m waiting for 
someone to come, 
myself. There’s no- 
body here. I don’t 
live here at all.” 

With that, and be- 
cause she was em- 
barrassed and eross 
and hungry, she 
opened her book 
ostentatiously and 
affected to read bus- 
ily. The _ girl 
frowned angrily a 
moment, then gave 
a foreign little shrug 
of her shoulder and 
settled herself in a 
low rocking chair 
near the bread, her 
hands loose in her 
lap. The old clock 
ticked reprovingly 
through the hot and 
conscious silence of 
the room, but there 
was no other sound. 
Caroline could not 
have lifted her eyes 
to save her life, and 
the older girl’s lips 
curled seornfully: 
her eyelids were sul- 
len. 

After a few mo- 
ments of this intol- 
erable stillness the 
same low rumbling 
sound was heard 
again, this time mov- 
ing nearer. Some- 
thing was advancing 
to the kitchen from 
a farther room, and 
as they looked in- 
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stinctively at the door it pushed open 
slowly and a sort of foot rest upon wheels 
appeared; two large wheels followed and 
a@ woman pushed her chair into the 
kitehen. She was a large, good-looking 
woman, middle-aged, and not weak, evi- 
dently, for she managed her chair easily 
with one hand; the other held a slice of 
pink ham on a white platter in her lap. 
Her face, under a placid parting of gray- 
ish fair hair, was rather high colored than 
of an invalid pallor, her chest broad and 
deep, her blue eyes at once kind and 
keen. She wore a neat dress of dark- 
blue print with a prim, old-fashioned 
linen collar and a blue bow, a white apron 
around her plump waist almost covered 
the patchwork quilt that wrapped her 
from the hips down; a shell comb showed 
slightly above her crisp hair. As she 
faced her two angry guests a smile of 
unmistakable sincerity and delight greeted 
them. 

“ Well, of all things! !”’ she cried eagerly ; 
“how long you been here?” 

Caroline waited sulkily for her social 
superior; the girl was undoubtedly a 
“young lady.” Her errand was soon 
explained, her question asked. 

“Something to eat?” echoed their de- 
lighted hostess. “ Well, I should think so! 
I’m just getting my dinner. Of course 
I’m all alone, this time o’ day, but I 
always say if I’m good enough to cook 
it well, I’m good enough to eat it comfort- 
able, and I sit down to table just’s if the 
family was all here. There’s some that 
believe in a bite and a bit, when the 
men folks are out, but I never did. And 
then—” she blushed shyly like a girl—* I 
always want to feel ready in case anyone 
should come. Just in ease. He says it’s 
foolishness, but look at you two, now! 
How’d I feel if I wasn’t prepared! And 
onece—in April, ’twas—a sewing-machine 
man came. I had ham then, too.” 

She beamed on them, frankly overjoyed 
in their company, and in the mellow 
warmth of that honest pleasure the fog 
and anger in the room rolled back like 
mist under a noon sun, and Caroline un- 
bent, named herself, and mentioned her 
donkey and their woodland journey. 

“You don’t say!” 

Quick as a flash their hostess was 
across the room and peering through the 
window. 

“Well, of all the funny little fellows! 
I never saw one before, that I remember. 
Aren’t those red tossels neat, though! 
I s’pose he’s tame?” 

Caroline put him through his paces, 
as he came like a dog at her call, and she 
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of the wheel chair applauded like a child 
at a Punch and Judy. 

“We saw so many of those in Italy,” 
said the older girl. “I rode one in the 
Alps.” 

The woman’s face flushed a deep, quick 
red; she gripped the arms of her chair 
and stared at the nervous little jeweled 
creature before her as if she were a 
vision of the night. 

“Have you been to Italy?” she eried 
eagerly; “not really!” 

“Me? Oh, yes, I’ve been all over 
Europe,” said the girl indifferently. 
“Why? Do you like it?” 

Now it was the woman who echoed, 

Me?” 

She flashed a whimsical look at Car- 
oline; instinct taught her that they were 
two to one, here. 

“Why, dear, I’ve never been out of 
Lockwood’s Corners in my life!” 

Simple, rude incredulity pushed out the 
girl’s lip. 

“ Nonsense !” she said brusquely ; “ that’s 
ridiculous!” 

“Maybe it is,” her hostess answered 
quietly, “but it’s true, all the same. [ 
never have.” 

Gold-bag did not blush for her rude- 
ness for the simple reason that she did 
not realize it, and Caroline, suddenly felt 
less embarrassed by her. Girls of that age 
were too old to talk so pettishly to people 
not in their own families, and she twid- 
dled her fingers too much, anyway, and 
stared too much, or else, again, she didn’t 
look at one enough. 

“You’ve been to New York, haven’t 
you?” she asked abruptly. 

“ Never,” said the woman. “ I’ve been 
this way since I was seventeen. I’m a 
pretty heavy woman, you know, and they 
couldn’t put me on a train very well. 
So—” 

“There’s plenty of room in a draw- 
ing-room ear.” 

“T guess we couldn’t afford that,” said 
the woman simply. 

There was an awkward pause: Caroline 
blushed furiously. How horrid it all 
was! But their hostess brushed it away 
in a moment. 

“ And here you are hungry!” she eried; 
“the idea! I’ll get this ham right on and 
fry up some potatoes—I’ll do them 
French! I’ve got some fresh-raised 
doughnuts—I got the prize for them at 
the county fair, years ago, so I know 
they’re all right—and some summer apple 
sauce; ’tain’t much, with summer apples, 
but I put in lemon peel and a taste o’ 
last year’s cider—it makes a relish, any- 
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how; and I’ve got some fine sweet-pickled 
watermelon rind. I eould have had sponge 
cakes, if I’d only known! Would you 
care to try a eut pie? The sewing-ma- 
chine man said he hadn’t tasted anything 
like my squash pie in years. It was eut, 
too.” 

With imeredible swiftness she rolled 
from table to buttery, from stove to 
larder. As the pink ham eurled and sput- 
tered in its savory juices she turned an 
earnest face to the girl who watched her 
curiously. 

“Can’t you tell us a little about Italy, 
while we’re waiting?” she begged. 

“It’s full of fleas,” said the traveler 
carelessly, “and moldy old places—it’s 
awfully eold, too. I wore my furs a lot of 
thetime. It smells bad nearly everywhere. 
Do you stay here in the winter, too?” 

“T’ve stayed here forty-five winters ”— 
she turned the ham capably—“ and I 
expect to stay as many more as the Lord 
spares my life! I was born here. So 
was Father. Grandfather was born right 
in the Corners. In eighty-eight we were 
snowed up a week here. Mr Winterpine 
—that’s my husband—had bronehitis, and 
he couldn’t get out to tend to the stock. 
Edgar—that was the hired man’s name— 
was only twenty, and I had to help with 


one of the cows; I went out in my chair 
through a snow tunnel!” 

She chuckled reminiseently and her 
guests listened, faseinated. 

“We were caught in a bad storm out- 


side of St Petersburg, once,” Gold-bag 
volunteered. “If it hadn’t been for J. G. 
we'd have gone out, probably. As it 
was, the driver lost a finger.” 

“St Petersburg, Russia?” the woman 
inquired respectfully, her skillet full of 
potatoes colored like autumn beech leaves. 

The girl nodded. “J. G. swore at the 
man, so he didn’t dare die,” she continued, 
with a hard little grin; “and we just 
about pulled through.” 

abruptly. 

“J. G. Terwilliger,” she answered 
simply. It was as if one had said “ Ed- 
ward Seventh” or “ Adelina Patti” or 
“Pp, T. Barnum.” 

“ Who’s he?” 

“He’s my father, for one thing. I 
suppose you know who he is as well as 
anybody else.” 

“T never heard of him,” Caroline said 
carelessly; “ are you all ready, now, Mrs 
Winterpine?” 

“He is the greatest mining expert in 
the world,” the girl declared emphatically ; 
“and I don’t know where you've lived 


asked Caroline 
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not to know it. You—” with a look at 
the woman, “ you know him, of course?” 

“T don’t know anybody of that name, 
no,” the woman admitted; “ but then, you 
know, we don’t know much, ’way off here, 
about city people.” 

“There hasn’t been a daily paper for 
ten days that hasn’t had his name in 
it,” the girl remarked dryly. 

Mrs Winterpine wiped her face, flanked 
the ham with the potatoes, assembled an 
ineredible array of sweets and relishes in 
odd, thiek little glass dishes, and with a 
wave of her hand indicated her guests’ 
places. 

“We teke the Lockwood’s Corners 
Clarion,” she explained pacifically. 

They addressed themselves to the meal, 
a strange trio. Caroline, usually a hope- 
less chatterbox, fel! somehow and inevi- 
tably into the listener’s seat. Their hos- 
tess could no longer be denied: her thirst 
gleamed in her eyes, and flesh and blood 
could not have withstood her plea for 
tidings of those distant, rosy lands whose 
laden wharves she could never see, nor 
ever glimpse their tiled roofs under for- 
eign sunsets, their white spires beneath 
mysterious moons. Their clothes: was it 
true that the French wore wooden shoes? 
She had read that men in Italy walked in 
gay capes, colored like birds. Was there 
water im the streets, and were boats really 
their carriages? Did soldiers, red-coated, 
demand passports? Had her guest seen 
the snow tops of green slopes? Did dogs 
drag milk earts for white-eapped women? 

The girl, sulky at first, yielded finally, 
and in quick, nervous phrases poured out 
of her full budget. Taken from her con- 
vent school in California at fifteen, she 
had roamed the worid with the tireless 
“J. G.” _From Panama to Alaska, from 
Cairo to Christiania, with her unereased 
Paris froeks and the diseontented line 
between her dark eyes, she had steamed 
and sailed and ridden; she had ridden a 
camel in Algeria, a gelding in Hyde Park, 
a broneho on the Western plains. 

“Why do yow eall your father 
‘J. G.’2” Caroline demanded suddenly. 

“Do you like ‘Klondike Jim’ any 
better? That’s his other name,” Gold-bag 
shot at her defiantly. 

Then came strange tales of a flaring, 
glaring mining camp: lights and liquor 
and bared knives, rough men and rougher 
words, and in the midst a thin, big-eyed 
little creature in the hand of a burly, red- 
shirted miner, with the very gift of gold 
under his matted hair, the seent for it in 
his blunt nostrils, the feel for it in his 
eallous finger tips. Klondike Jim! He 
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had made for his Klondike as a blood- 
hound makes for the quarry; he could 
not be mistaken. Night and day she had 
been with him, his first claim named for 
her—the Madeline—his first earnings a 
gold belt for her childish waist! 

And then, money and money and more 
money. Rivers of it, ponds of it. 

“Tf J. G. said there was copper under 
Fifth Avenue, they’d dig it up tomorrow!” 

“You must be real proud of him,” 
said Mrs Winterpine genially. 

“T used to be,” the girl answered, with 
her mouth a little awry. 

“ My dear, my dear!” 

“Oh, yes,” she cried angrily, pushing 
back her chair and facing them; “ all very 
well, but who are we? Who was my 
mother? Who was my grandfather? 
Where did we come from? Will a sap- 
phire bracelet answer me that, do you 
think? Who knows us? ‘ Miss Maddy 
Money Bags’! How long do you think 
I'd stay in that convent? Who does J. G. 
know? Hotel men and barkeeps and 
presidents of things! ‘If you could see 
the counts he wanted me to marry! If 
you could hear the couriers laugh at 
him!” 

“But think of all the traveling you’ve 
done, dear! What things to, remember! 
How happy—” 

“Happy! I hate it. As J. G. says, 
I hate it like—well, I just hate it,” she 
concluded, with propriety, if little 
lamely. 

Something in the look she east around 
the warm, clean kitchen struck the woman 
suddenly. “You don’t mean you'd 
rather live here—here?” she exclaimed 
amazedly. 

“Don’t you like it?’ queried Made- 
Aine sharply. 

Mrs Winterpine considered a moment. 
“You see, it’s my home,” she began. 
The girl’s dry laugh interrupted her. 

“That’s just it. It’s your home,” she 
repeated. “ We haven’t any. That’s the 
idea. What’s the use of traveling if you 
ean’t come home? And we ean’t, ever. 
Unless we go back to the Klondike,” she 
added satirically. 

There was a long pause. It seemed that 
the girl was slowly undressing herself 
before them: travel and money and gold 
bag and scented linings slipped from her 
like so many petticoats and left her thin 
and cold between them, warm as they 
were in their solid homespun of kin and 
hearth. Lean and empty, a houseless, 
flitting, little shadow, she had scoured the 
world and sat now, envious, by a kitchen 
fire. How strange! 
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Mrs Winterpine gathered the dishes 
with accustomed hands and piled them 
by a pan of hot, soapy water. Caroline, 
sobered, rose to help her with the in- 
stinctive courtesy of the home-trained 
child, but drew back at her shaken head 
and waving finger, and followed her 
glance toward her other guest, who stared 
morosely into the dooryard, her chin in 
her ringed, brown hand. She was evi- 
dently not far from tears—in a nervous 
crisis. 

“T wonder if you’d help me with these 
dishes, Madeline?” said the woman quietly, 
and with a start the girl rose, stood 
meekly while a checked apron was tied 
about her waist and received the moist, 
shining ware from the plump hands with- 
out a word. She appeared to have utterly 
forgotten Caroline. 

After a few moments of rhythmical click 
and splash, a few journeys from sink to 
dresser, the tension broke quietly and the 
air was aware of it, as when a threatened 
thunderstorm goes by above and dissi- 
pates in wind. Feeling this, Mrs Win- 
terpine began to talk softly, half to her- 
self it seemed, for her voice took on the 
tone of one who is much alone and thinks 
aloud. 

“ All my life I’ve been erazy for travel. 
I used to read my geography book till 
I wore it out, nearly: the exports and the 
imports, you know? And the pictures of 
those Arabian men with white turbans, 
and the South Sea Islanders riding on 
surf boards—I ean see ’em now. There 
was a castle for Germany with the moon 
behind it and the Rhine—do you know 
* Bingen on the Rhine’? I bove the sound 
of that. And the Black Forest! Think 
of it!” 

She paused, with a platter dripping in 
her hand, her eyes fixed; and so strong 
was the compulsion of her vision that to 
Caroline, vibrant as a wind harp to such 
suggestion, the splash of the water in the 
tin was the very tinkle of Undine’s mystic 
stream and Kiihleborn, that wicked unele- 
brook, dashed in cold floods over the be- 
lated knight in the dark German wood! 

“T dreamed once about an Indian tem- 
ple,” the woman went on, “and you'd 
really think I’d been there, I saw it so 
plain. Fat priests and that big idol that 
sits eross-legged, all made of brass, and 
smiling; and such funny drums and pipes 
—creepy music. The heathens brought 
wreaths and stretched out on their stom- 
achs flat on the ground. I’d read it some- 
where, I guess. I could smell the flowers, 
like pond lilies and honeysuckle.” 

She poured away the dish water, wiped 
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the pan and began rinsing her towels and 
cloths in a small wooden tub bound with 
tin. The girl moved aimlessly about the 
room, fingering the worn furniture. 

“That clock looks awfully old,” she 
said abruptly, pausing before a square, 
high Duteh affair with a ridiculous pic- 
ture of Mount Vernon, wobbly-columned, 
let in at the bottom. 

“Goodness, yes! That clock—why, 
that clock was a wedding present to Lo- 
renzo’s great aunt Valeria—she was a 
Swedenborgian, I believe. She used to 
have tranees and she could tell you where 
things were lost. That chair by the win- 
dow was her mother’s. It’s made with 
wooden nails, dowels, they eall ’em.” 

“Pid she live here, too?” 

“Yes, indeed. The Winterpines are 
great hands to stay in one place. And 
the way they come back to die! I’m half 
Winterpine myself—he and I were second 
eousins—and I well remember Uncle Mil- 
ton Winterpine coming home from Java 
to die in his bed. He was a sailor, and 
hhow I used to hang around and coax him 
to tell me what he’d seen! I remember 
how he staggered into the house—Mother 
Winterpine was living then. 

“* Here, Esther, here’s a fifty-pound 
sack of Old Gov’ment Javvy for ye, green, 
and fit for the president’s table as soon’s 


it gits ripe,’ he says; ‘and you won’t have 
to nurse me long;’ and we got his boots 


off and helped him to bed. He never left 
it. He brought me a parrot, that trip, 
sort of indigo color and pink. It used 
to set me thinking of the hot countries 
and pineapples and natives and those 
tall trees with all the leaves on top— 
palms, I guess I mean. It seems the stars 
are lower, there, and look bigger; did you 
ever see the Southern Cross?” 

“Oh, yes. It’s like any other stars. 
The first officer on the P & O line always 
asks me to come and see it. Then he 
proposes. J. G. plays poker the whole 
trip. He ean’t lose. He says it’s tire- 
some.” 

The strange dialog went on for what 
might have been an hour. Far ports and 
foreign streets, full sails and thronged 
inns, the fountains of paved eourts, the 
market squares of dark and vivid nations, 
blossomed from the tongue of this chair- 
bound woman in her farmhouse prison; 
and from the blind, wnhappy voyager 
eame halting, telegraphic phrases: climate 
and train schedules and over-lavish fees, 
miles and meals and petty miseries. No 
sunset had stained her hurried way, no 
handed flowers from shy street children 
had sweetened it. And ever and again she 
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returned insistently to the barnyard inter- 
ests of the Winterpines! 

“See here!” she burst out suddenly, 
tell you wiidt V’ll Ao! I told J. G. 
that I wouldn’t go another step with him 
mascot or no mascot. He wants to go 
over the Himalayas—to start next week— 
he has an idea. But if you’ll go, I’ll take 
you! What do you say? My guest, of 
course: it don’t cost you a penny.” 

The woman turned utterly white. 
Where her knuckles gripped the arms of 
the chair they showed a bluish tinge. 

“Mc? Me?” she whispered. Her eyes 
fell to her helpless knees. 

“Oh, vou needn’t think of that at all,” 
said Madeline. “ I knew a man who didn’t 
have any legs, even, that went round the 
world and up the Pyramids. He had 
money.” 

The woman looked wildly about. Her 
eyes fell on Caroline and this seemed to 
bring her into some sort of focus again; 
the color came back to her face. 

“That was lovely for you to think of, 
dear,” she said, breathlessly yet; “ but— 
but—for a moment I forgot... .I— 
I didn’t think of Lorenzo!” 

“Oh, we'll get a housekeeper for Lo- 
renzo,” Madeline said lightly; “ he’ll do 
very well, won’t he? One man can’t be 
much to take care of—you haven’t any 
children ?” 

The easy, equal tone, the bright, dry 
impudence of this little air plant, this 
rootless, aimless bubble skipping over the 
bottomless deeps of life brought the daz- 
zled woman quickly to herself. She looked 
compassionately at the girl. 

“No,” she said gravely, her hands un- 
consciously flying to her deep breast; “ we 
haven’t any children. And he’s not much 
to take eare of—for his wife. But he 
wouldn’t eare for a housekeeper.” 

“Oh!” her eyes fell uneasily. “ Then 
— take him along!” She recovered her- 
self. 

Mrs Winterpine sent her chair with a 
swift push close to the girl and laid one 
hand on her hot forehead, pushing back 
the thick hair. 

“ What a gen’rous little thing you are!” 
she cried wonderingly. “ But where were 
you brought up, child? Lorenzo can’t 
jump and run off to the Himalaya Moun- 
tains like that! It takes him a long time 
to make up his mind. He—he don’t care 
for travel, besides. He’s a regular Win- 
terpine. And there’s the stock. No. I 
guess I’ll keep on doing my traveling at 
home. That book you said you’d send . . .” 

“T’ll send a dozen—fifty!” the girl 
cried impulsively. “T’ll bring them up 
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from New York tomorrow! [I’ll bring 
some pictures, too. The Alps and Venice 
and the snapshots I took on the Nile! 
You seem to know how they look, well 
enough !” 

“Yes, I know, I know...” the 
woman repeated dreamily. 

“Don’t you want to go?’ Madeline 
urged curiously. 

Again Mrs Winterpine turned white. 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“Child, child!” eried she of the chair, 
“didn’t I tell you he don’t care for 
travel? We can’t do as we like in this 
world—we don’t live alone. We're 
placed. There’s a hundred things... 
Where were you brought up?” 

Madeline’s face flushed a dark, heavy 
red. Her light confidence drowned in it; 
she dropped her eyes. 

“Tn the Klondike!” she said sulenly. 
“T told you.” 

A loud, whirring horn eut through the 
country quiet. A great rattle of gear 
and chain stormed along the road. 

“There’s the machine!” the girl said 
sulkily; “I must go. It’s fifteen miles to 
Ogdenville, and a vile road. Good-by— 
T’ll be up with the books in a day or 
two.” 

She moved to the door. 

“Tf I ean’t come—I change my mind 
awfully—I’ll send them just the same, 


All of yellowed chip and laces, 
Sweetest face of many faces 
Framing onece—moss-roses on it— 
This was great-aunt’s wedding bonnet. 


How her beauty must have graced it 
As above her brow they placed it! 
Mesh of lace that softly rustles, 
Great-aunt’s wedding veil of brussels. 


Sprigs of lavender still lying— 
From some far past season’s drying— 
In the folds, now streaked and faded, 
Great-aunt’s wedding dress, brocaded. 


The Wedding Chest 


By Rose Mills Powers 


Great-aunt’s tiny wedding slipper. 


Token, more than any cherished, 
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and—and—” a curious sense of struggle, 
a visible effort at thought for another, an 
attempt to grasp an alien point of view, 
dawned in the defiant dark eyes—* I'll 
write to you from India, if you want. 
Would you like it? I can take snap- 
shots... .” 

“You’re real gen’rous, dear,” said her 
hostess, and wheeling quickly to her, 
kissed her warmly. 

She was gone in a cloud of dust. Car- 
oline and the woman sat in silence. At 
last Rose-Marie yawned pitifully and his 
mistress got up with reluctance. 

“Goodbye, Mrs Winterpine,” she said 
soberly; “I have to go home. They'll be 
anxious about me. But I'll come again.” 

“Do, my dear,” said the other; “ this ’Il 
be a wonderful summer for me, with so 
much company. Wonderful. He'll be 
interested. But you run right on: don’t 
let the folks worry. I never had any 
children, but I always had my heart set 
on a daughter. Good-by.” 

Caroline and the donkey walked slowly 
off toward the wood, which cast cool 
shadows. They vanished into its depths, 
and Mrs Winterpine sat and watched 
them kindly from her chair, as one 
watches off the traveler bound for far and 
golden countries. 

“ He’d have liked that young one,” she 
said softly. 


Scent of something sweet, suggestive 
Of oceasions fondly festive, 

Bits of orange bloom and bud—ah! 
Great-aunt’s wedding shawl of chudda. 


Quaintly cut and made of satin, 


Spun in Orient port or Latin, 
Fetched here by some ancient skipper— 


Of that springtime long since perished, 


When her life was at its heyday— 
Great-aunt’s wedding ring—dear lady! 
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A section of the great 


hers College, Columbia University, 


new 
devoted to domestic science and art, as seen from the quadrangle 


Schools of Home Economics 


The Tremendous Growth of the Movement, and an Account of 
the Courses Available to Students 


By Mildred Maddocks 


“ educational 

i is now 

sweeping the length and 

breadth of our country, 

technical edueation is at 

the erest, and no phase of 

this edueation is more 

popular than domestie science, “ house- 

hold technology.” Indeed, it is not too 

much to say that home science is beeom- 

ing quite the fashion. And the moment 

it begins to wear the mantle of gentility— 

as it deserves to do, quite as much as 

any other science—we may look to c 

the larger and more conservative of ‘the 

Eastern colleges for women giving it 
consideration. 

Already great universities like Colum- 

bia, in New York, Cornell, the University 

of Illinois and others give this impor- 


tant branch of education the emphasis 
which rightfully belongs to it. Short 
courses conducted for the benefit of 
housekeepers by institutions having the 


. long course, have become so popular that 


practically every one has had to meet the 
demand: in the East these short courses 
are held in the colleges themselves; in the 
West the college more often goes to the 
housekeeper, through extension work. 
The domestie science courses in the pub- 
lie schools are an established fact and 
expanding tremendously; as, for example, 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, where the 
evening classes at the technical high 
school, for grown women, are over- 
crowded. 

For the enlightenment of the novice, 
what is “ household technology,” domestic 
science or home science? ‘The old con- 
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Home Economics Hall, devoted to the domestic 


University of Nebraska, at Lincoln 


ception, cooking and sewing, is left far 
behind. Domestie science is largely ap- 
plied science. The colleges for men early 
recognized the value of the application 
of science, hence the number and value 
of their technical professional schools. 
Women have been slow to recognize the 
close relation science bears to the affairs 
of the home, and by some strange over- 
sight as yet little provision has been made 
for them to study and apply their science 
in this kingdom, peculiarly their own. 
But is there any good reason why a 
woman should not apply her knowledge 
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of chemistry to 
bread, or her bac- 
teriology to the 
processes of can- 
ning, just as her 
brother uses his 
chemistry in the 
dyeing factory, and 
his bacteriology in 
the pathological 
laboratory? And 
the answer is read 
in the radical 
change of attitude 
to be noted even 
among the leading 
women’s _ colleges 
and alumnae, who 
have hitherto 
scorned the whole 
subject as purely 
technieal. Today 


they are seriously 
considering the ad- 
visability of crediting the subject as an 
entrance requirement. 

The widely known Lake Placid Con- 
ference of Home Economies, which origi- 
nated in autumn sessions at Lake Placid 
in the Adirondacks, has evolved into an 
American Association of Home Econom- 
ics. For some time it has been felt that 
a broader organization of this small but 
important society was desirable. In Jan- 
uary, 1909, at Washington, D C, plans 
were made for the formation of the na- 
tional organization, to include all actively 
interested in domestic science, domestic 
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The home economics department of Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhatter 
occupies this building 


art, household and institutional manage- 
ment, home economies and allied fields. 
A journal is to be owned and published 
by the association. Possibly nothing shows 
the growth of the domestic science move- 
ment more than this change. 

The coming autumn will witness an 
unprecedented influx of students in the 
domestie science courses all over the con- 
tinent, and the purpose of this article 
is to give, as comprehensively as possible 
in limited space, the leading courses in 
the various institutions far and wide for 
the benefit of prospective students. 


What the universities and colleges are doing 

Among universities, home economics 
is deemed of an equal educational or cul- 
tural value with other branches of science 
and art, and the courses are framed ae- 
cordingly, being planned with a broad 
scientifie basis approximating the work of 
higher technical institutes. Some of the 
state agricultural courses are thus 
formed, as at Ohio State University, 
Minnesota and Missouri. The purely 
technical courses in the East are usually 
offered by the technical institutes; in the 
West, Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege offers such a course. 

The most prominent Eastern college 
offering courses in household economies is 
at Columbia University, New York City. 
Teachers College became in 1898 a profes- 
sional school, taking rank with the other 
professional schools connected with the 
university. The two years’ professional 
course requires two years of training, 
aecademie or technieal, in advanee of the 
usnal eollege requirements. It leads to 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
eation, and the Baehelor’s diploma in 
teaching. The colleze conducts a system 
of schools especia!l!y for the observation 
and practice of the students. 


The domestie science and art depart- 
ments are intended for advance work, 
therefore the regular courses at Columbia 
necessarily lack a certain fundamental 
groundwork in the scienees. There is 
a particularly generous spirit at this 
university in permitting the individ- 
ual to choose her own line of work. The 
college also meets the demand for practi- 
eal work in the so-ealled extension courses, 
which have proven popular. They are 


intended for housekeepers aud young 
women just graduated from high school 


work. There is one on household manage- 
ment in which the students learn how to 
seleet and purchase foods, how to plan 
meals, how to equip a house, how to plan 
the work of the day, how to keep accounts 
and finally study the wise division of the 
ineome. “Food management” is the 
name of another course, which deals spe- 
cifically with leftovers, the family dietary 
and the individual problems of house- 
keepers, which are brought up for diseus- 
sion in elass. 

No other university in the country will 
have so complete an equipment as Teach- 
ers College when it moves into the mag- 
nificent new building, which is to be de- 
voted solely to domestic science and art. 
Among the distinetive features of the new 
building are studios for designing house 
construction and decoration, textiles and 
costumes, and a model experimental 
apartment of seven rooms. 

Simmons College, Boston, is unique in 
that it was established in 1899 to combine 
the practieal education of the technical 
school with a broad university training. 
Unlike the Western colleges, it has no 
connection with a state or endowed uni- 
versity, but it gives the degree of B § 
upon its own authority, obtained through 
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Headquarters of the domestic science department of 
the University of Illinois, at Urbana 


a charter. The courses require the usual 
four years. . 

This is the first endowed college of art, 
science and industry, and the directors 
spared no expense in equipping the de- 
partments with an efficient teaching foree. 
Yet there is a strong feeling among 
domestie science educators that the 
courses are not yet sufficiently correlated 
for the best results. Simmons College 
is just now in a state of transition. 
Much of its work has been pioneer: to 
find out what was most needed. The 
proper solution of the practical rela- 
tion of art and industry to science is one 
of the most difficult problems of this 
phase of education. With this rightly 
solved, Simmons College should take her 
place with her older and stronger sisters. 

The home economics department, aside 
from the usual science and_ technical 
work, has strong courses in psychology 
and history and theory of education. 
The practice in teaching is obtained in 
large measure through settlement classes, 
Special work and short courses are of- 
fered, as in the other universities. The 
tuition is one hundred dollars per year. 
Simmons, instead of proving a means for 
the working woman to increase her earn- 
ing capacity and enrich her own life by 
a broad technical training, as was planned 
by the founder, has become one of the 


most fashionable colleges which grant a 
degree in household economics, and the 
students are largely composed of the so- 
ealled leisure classes, 

In Massachusetts, one of the strongest 
professional courses is offered by the 
state normal school at Framingham. 
The tuition is free to residents of the 
state, the course covers three years and 
the quality of work required is high. 

At Cornell University there is now a 
long course in home economies based upon 
college work, which leads to a degree, 
the same as in any other department of 
the College of Agriculture. This is a 
four years’ course. Science, art and 
political economy are gained from these 
departments in Cornell. The applica- 
tion of this work is found in the home 
economics laboratory, together with lec- 
tures upon home economics. 

There are three prominent technical 
professional schools which give frankly 
practical courses in domestie science and 
art. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York, since 1887 has offered courses in 
household economies. In the words of 
its founder, Mr Pratt: “The Institute 
aims to give every student definite prac- 
tieal skill along some one line of work, 
and at the same time reveal to him the 
possibilities for development and culture 
through this practical skill.” The In- 
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In this dwelling the students in domestic science of the University of Illinois experiment 
with methods and cost of conducting a household 


stitute offers a normal course of two 
years, which covers the following sub- 
jects: Cooking, dietetics, marketing, serv- 
ing, household accounts, cleaning, laundry 
work, psychology and practice teaching, 
hygiene and sanitation, chemistry, bae- 
teriology, biology, physiology and ele- 
mentary domestie art, including sewing. 

In covering so wide a range of subjects 
in so short a time, it is inevitable that 
the science courses should be superficial. 
In faet, the science taught is confined 
to the subjects which are absolutely nee- 
essary for an understanding of the prae- 
tical work. Even so, the training is dif- 
ficult, for the amount of work required 
is of necessity tremendous. A Pratt 
graduate of the normal course is equipped 
to teach both cooking and sewing in the 
grade schools, a combination which 
superintendents of the public schools now 
often demand. Probably no other insti- 
tution offers so quickly a profession to 
an untrained woman. 

Pratt Institute recognizes the demand 
for short courses, and offers a number. 

At the Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester, 
New York, will be found strong, practi- 
eal courses in domestic science and art. 
Here is frankly a training in food, cook- 
ery, sewing, dressmaking and millinery, 
household management and economies, 
based upon scientifie principles. The 
courses are arranged for professional 
work and for the general needs also of 
those who wish to use this practical 
knowledge in the administration of the 


home. There are two-year normal courses 
in both domestie science and art. 

St Lawrence University, situated at 
Canton, New York, will the coming fall 
offer a course in domestic science for the 
first time. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, estab- 
lished in 1891, offers a normal course 
covering two years, similar in scope to 
the courses at Pratt and Rochester Insti- 
tutes. Considerable emphasis is laid at 
Drexel upon the chemistry of foods and 
dietetics, and the actual time for cooking 
practice is greatly in excess of that at 
Pratt. The usual short courses are of- 
fered, supplying the kind of knowledge 
needed by young women untrained for 
household duties and responsibilities. 

The University of Illinois, at Urbana, 
offers a number of courses which have a 
definite relation to the affairs of the 
home. They are planned to meet the 
needs of varied classes: first, those who 
wish to teach; second, the students who 
wish to specialize in other lines of work, 
but wish a working knowledge of the 
general principles and facts of household 
science as a part of their liberal educa- 
tion; finally, the students who wish to 
specialize in household science. 

In this latter work there is abundant 
opportunity, for the department has the 
unique advantage of a research worker 
who gives her whole time to problems 
connected with household science. In 
this connection, a novel experiment is 
to be tried. The department of social 
seience has rented a large dwelling house 
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near the campus and divided it into two 
equal apartments. One is fitted up ac- 
cording to the most improved theories of 
household economies, the other in “ the 
good old way” of our grandmothers. 
How far it is possible for a person of 
limited means to adopt the first instead 
of the second scheme of housekeeping is 
the problem ‘to be solved by experiments 
to last one year. In one apartment only 
the most modern furnishings have been 
installed. Heating, cooking and laundry 
work are done by gas and electricity; 
the floors are varnished or waxed, and 
covered with rugs. In the other apart- 
ment coal, wood and coke are used to 
heat the rooms, as well as for cooking. 
Oil lamps are used for light, the water 
is drawn from a pump and carpets are 
tacked to the soft pine floors. The classes 
in household scienee have charge of each 
of the apartments, under the supervision 
of the professors. A careful aceount is 
to be kept of the expenses, the conven- 
ience and the time consumed in the 
preparation of foods and the d*charge 
of all the other domestic duties. This is 
the first opportunity that college women 
will have had to see the two methods 
tested side by side. 

The graduate school of the University 
of Illinois makes it possible for students 
to combine work in household science with 
advanced work along the lines of seienee, 
art, economics and sociology. The woman 
who is.at the head of the department ‘is 
remarkably strong and the methods used 
are progressive. 

The courses at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Sehool have been among the 
strongest in the West, and it is hardly 
probable that the political difficulties of 
which the college seems to be the storm 
center will permanently affect the 
efficiency of the home economies depart- 
ment. This has an enrollment, approx- 
imately, of six hundred. The work is 
given in two courses, one leading to a 
degree of B §, the other to a certificate. 
The department oceupies a new building, 
costing seventy thousand dollars. The 
entire building is given to the departments 
of domestie science and domestic art. 

At Fort Collins, Colorado, in the state 
agricultural college, are splendid courses 
for young women. One is a four years’ 
course of regular college work, with do- 
mestie science in each term, leading to a 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Work is 


also offered to special students, who must 
be high school graduates and at least 
twenty-one years of age. The four years’ 
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eourse gives a thorough training and 
prepares for teaching, laying much stress 
upon the scientific side of the work. 

The department of home economies at 
the University of Missouri is but three 
years old. The regular course leads to 
a degree of B S in home economies. The 
work includes the study of the house, san- 
itation, decoration, ete. The food work 
is taught by the inductive method, the 
student developing recipes from general 
principles. The director, who holds the 
only Ph D in home economies in the 
country, writes: 

“We have a course in textiles and 
dress, on how to buy textiles intelligently 
and how to dress hygienically, comfort- 
ably, conveniently, economically and artis- 
tically, which we believe may well form 
a part of a college education. 

“In the senior year we take up the 
subject of home administration. We also 
give a course in dietetics, which is a part 
of the regular medieal course here in the 
university, and give a course in dieteties 
and cooking for the nurses in the train- 
ing school. 

“We are hoping some time in the 
future to study the care of children by 
the laboratory method, having a depart- 
ment nursery in charge of someone with 
the training of a trained nurse and 
trained kindergartner. This is_ still 
in the future. We are doing extension 
work in connection with the Farmer’s 
Institute, and through the women’s clubs. 
We have organized a housekeepers’ con- 
ference, which meets at the university.” 

Professor Alice Peloubet Norton, in 
charge of the domestic science department 
of the University of Chicago, writes as 
follows: “In the first place, we, in our 
courses for teachers, emphasize the edu- 
cational side of the work. We believe 
that the teacher of the special subject 
should have as much training as possible 
in general education, and should have 
enough experience in general teaching to 
understand ‘somewhat its problems. This 
is the only way in which the so-called 
special work may be related to the other 
work going on in the school. We believe, 
also, in a very elose relation between the 
science courses and the so-called applied 
courses. While our students have the 
course in general chemistry (for exam- 
ple) that is given to all students taking 
chemistry in the university, we try to 
keep our special work in close relation 
to that so that the student may see its 
definite application to her work and to 
everyday life.” 
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The University of Nebraska has just 
added to its domestic science equipment 
a beautiful new building, devoted to the 
work in household economics. The sec- 
ond and third stories are used for bed- 
rooms, parlor and bathrooms, with the 
exception of the large, well-lighted room 
used for domestic art, which occupies 
the whole north wing of the third floor. 
This university offers a four years’ col- 
lege course, leading to the usual B S de- 
gree in home economics, which is a mod- 
ification of the general scientific course 
of the university. The School of Agri- 
culture also offers a three years’ course 
in home economies, of high school grade. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, 
holds to the original plan of requiring 
a small amount of daily, practical ‘man- 
ual work from the students. The duties 
are merely nominal, as only thirty-five 
minutes per day are required. <A recent 
development of the college is the normal 
course in household science, leading to 
the degree of B S. “During the current 
year a housekeepers’ conference in connec- 
tion with the County Farmers’ Institute 
is planned, following the good example 
of the state universities of Illinois and 
Missouri. 

The American School of Home Eeo- 
nomics occupies a unique position among 
the other institutions for teaching domes- 
tie science. This school, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, is a correspondence school, 
with students registered from all over the 
world. This school solves the problem for 
the student who cannot leave home and the 
housekeeper who wishes a wisely directed 
course of reading, helped by the sugges- 
tions and criticisms of an instructor. It 
must not be forgotten that this corres- 
pondence school has secured the co-opera- 
tion of some of the ablest teachers, who 
supervise the work in their respective 
departments. 

At MacDonald Institute, Guelph, Can- 
ada, five regular courses are offered, two 
of them professional, three non-profes- 
sional. Of the professional courses, one, 
the housekeepers’ course, of two years, fits 
the students for institutional housekeep- 
ing, in hospitals, asylums, ete. A large 
part of the time in the second year is 
taken up with practical work, the students 
having, then, as a part of their training, 
the buying, care and distribution of all 
supplies used for class work. The other 
professional course is the normal, which 
trains teachers in domestie science and 
art. There is a two-years’ normal course 
for students who have had no training, 
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and a one-year course for students who 
have been teachers before. 

In the summer of 1908 a graduate 
school of home economies was conducted 
at Cornell University. Here was an op- 
portunity for meeting and study with the 
most prominent scientists of the time. 
Dr Mendel of Yale University and Dr 
Zultz of Berlin, Germany, gave special 
lectures, the two principal subjects being 
nutrition and economies. A highly inter- 
esting demonstration of labor-saving de- 
vices for the home was given by the 
heads of the department of home eco- 


‘nomies at the Cornell State Agricultural 


College. The school plans another session 
in connection with a university (probably 
in the West) for the summer of 1910. 
While the work of the school is laid out 
with especial reference to those who have 
graduated in home economies, admission is 
also granted to non-graduates. 

Two nutrition laboratories, which, it is 
hoped, will develop into graduate schools, 
are those at Washington, D C, and Boston, 
Massachusetts; the former is under the 
care of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. An intricate machine for 
measuring the energy derived from food 
has been installed, and a series of experi- 
ments are planned to determine the 
amount of energy required in the differ- 
ent kinds of housework. From these de- 
terminations it is hoped that some esti- 
mate of the length of a reasonable work- 
ing day of housework ean be made. 

Domestie science courses are offered at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St Anthony Park, St 
Paul; the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison; the Connecticut Agricultural 
College at Storrs; the North Georgia 
Agricultural College, Dahlonega; the 
Towa State College, Ames; the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Lexington, 
Kentucky; the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts, Bozeman, Montana; the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Agri- 
cultural College, North Dakota; the Ore- 
gon State Agricultural College, Corval- 
lis; the South Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Brookings; the Agricultural College 
of Utah, Logan; the Washington State 
College at Pullman. To all of these insti- 
tutions requests were sent for information 
eoneerning their especial work, but no 
response was received, and the existence 
of the courses was established through a 
bulletin issued in 1907 by the United 
States bureau of education. 
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The Multiplied Use 
of One Stencil 


By Alice Wilson 
Handicraft Editor of Good Housekeeping 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


tif here can be furnished at small cost by any reliabl 
[A cut stencil of simple mo’ nome The Baier} y any reliable stencil 


O MUCH has been said and 
written about stenciling that 
the mere scanner of head- 
lines may be forgiven if she 
is surprised to hear that the 
subject is by no means ex- 
hausted, that there are phases 
of the mechanical part not yet touched 
upon, as well as fields of wide interest 
and necessary acquaintance in the study 
of design, dyes and fabrics for those 
who are taking up the work seriously. 

There is much more to stenciling than 
the mere daubing of a piece of cloth 

through holes in a paper pattern with a 
brush dipped in color, as those who have 
tried to sell their work have discovered, 
for while friends may seem joyfully to 

aecept amateurish efforts, purchasers are 
not handieapped by sentiment, and hon- 
estly demand their money’s worth while 

offering much gratu- 


need not consider the outlay may, never- 
theless, find it interesting to keep track 
of the time and money she has put into 
a piece of work, set her price and com- 
pare it with the cost of similar pieces in 
the shops or studios where stenciled mate- 
rials are now to be had. The knowledge 
gained will be illuminating and quickly 
dispel any rosy dreams of a pocketful 
of spending money from the sale of sten- 
ceiling done as a pastime. 

But, leaving the pretty dabbler to roll 
up her artist’s apron until Christmas or 
somebody’s birthday shall eall loudly for 
a work of love and art, or until her own 
dainty room needs freshening up, or the 
library or dining room or hall is being 
“done over,” let us consider the first 
economy of the practical stenciler—the 
multiplied uses of one design. 

As the drawing of the design is the 

most important and 


itous criticism. 

It is necessary for 
a@ woman who would 
earn her living at 
stenciling to master 
all the resources of 
her art, to modify 
her personal taste to 
suit the taste of her 
clients, to set a just 
value upon her time, 
and to use it—not 
dawdle it away— 
to keep careful ae- 
eount of her stock 
of patterns, threads 
and fabrics and to 
economize in such 
expenses dyes, 
brushes, blotters and 
heat. 


time-consuming part 
of stenciling, it is, 
from a_ practical 
standpoint, a piece 
of unwarranted ex- 
travaganee to use a 
pattern but once or 
to limit its use to one 
particular class of 
objects.. Of course, 
there are instances 
where this is una- 
voidable, as in a 
wall. panel design 
and many frieze 
and pillow designs, 
but generally one 
design may be used 
suitably upon sev- 
eral classes of ob- 
jects, or it may be 


The woman who is 


turned, grouped, sep- 


doing the work for Figure The tulip l,atthe headof orated or added to 


suitable for 


the page) is here rep 
pleasure and who  chinasilk curtains ina 


Dutch apartment with as good effect 
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as would result from an entirely new 
design. 

Probably the patterns best adapted to 
interchange are those originally designed 
for curtain borders. With few excep- 
tions they look quite as well when dec- 
orating a couch or table cover as when 
serving in their first intended office, and 
in some instances may be used with stun- 
ning effect upon the oblong pillows now 
in vogue. If a border pattern is com- 
posed of a repeated motif, it may be 
separated and the single motif used upon 
such small objects as narrow stringers and 
fancy bags. 

But economy is not always the aim in 
repeating one design; quite as often it 
is choice. Suppose an apartment is to 
be furnished in Dutch style with, of 
course, the tulip for the flower motif in 
the decoration. The tulip being very dee- 
orative in its natural form as well as 
lending itself admirably to conventional- 
ization, it may be made to ornament in 
different guise every object in the apart- 
ment. The style may be wholly natural- 
istie or wholly conventional, each pattern 
may be a gem in itself and the colors sub- 
dued and uniform, yet the combined effect 
of such variety of line in a limited space 
will be that of a tulip “zoo.” There is 
no sense of repose in a room so filled with 
design, no dignity, no rest for mind or 
eve; only bewilderment at the ingenuity 
which contrived it all and a heartfelt de- 
sire to escape into the open air. 

From too much design some rush to the 
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other extreme and use none, but this is as 
much a fault as the first, for the austerity 
of perfectly plain spaces and straight 
lines has a chilling effect upon the spirits, 
as objectionable as the over-stimulation of 
too much decoration. There is a happy 
middle ground where just enough de- 
sign is used to create interest and to give 
reason for a color scheme, and with your 


Figure 5. For table runner, buffet or piano scarf 


permission we shall return to that Dutch 
apartment and see how near we can come 
to securing an ideal decoration through 
the use of one stencil design. 

The flower motif is the tulip, and after 
making several sketches we finally decide 


Figure 4. Arrangement of tulip motif for a couch cover 
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out with mathematical 
exactness. Done in- 
aceurately, there is 
nothing more slovenly 
and unsatisfactory. 
This inversion of a 
stencil is a favorite 
method with the Jap- 
anese, who have mas- 
tered the trick of 
turning and twisting 
one pattern, until the 
eye is often deceived 
into thinking it sees 
an entirely new de- 
sign. 


Speaking of the 


Japanese and _ their 


Figure 7. For sash curtain or other material 


upon this one as being nearest perfect in 
concept and most adaptable in general 
outlme. (Figure 1.) Here we have, 
compact in a nine-inch circle, the whole 
idea of the tulip, petals, pistil, stem, 
leaves, with the habit of growth sug- 
gested in the upright position of the 
flower—all essentials and absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to carry out the idea of 
diversified adaptability. 

Figure 2 shows the design ae as a unit 
in an all-over pattern suitable for china 
silk sash curtains. The inversion of the 
alternate units shows the simplest manip- 
ulation of a stencil for the sake of va- 
riety, and is very effective when carried 


stenciling, they say 
that when a new baby 
makes her appearance 
in a Japanese household, and has re- 
mained long enough to have become 
slightly aequainted with her immediate 
family, all the near kin and dearest 
friends are invited in and asked to draw 
a stencil design suitable for decorating 
the little one’s dress. A friendly rivalry 
spurs each guest to do his best, and after 
a vote which decides the choice, the lucky 
sketch is sent to the stencil cutter, who 
makes the stencil and holds it subject to 
the order of little almond-eyed Cherry 
Blossom’s honorable parents for any 
amount of printed silk, linen or cotton they 
may wish to purehase. This stencil may 
not be bought or sold, but is the exclusive 


Figure 3. Tulip design for portiere, wall pattern or curtain 
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property of Little Cherry 
Blossom so long as she 
may live, and let us hope 
that she always likes it— 
that it is the very pat- 
tern that she herself 
would have chosen had 
she been given any voice 
in the matter, for she 
may have no other under 
penalty of the displeas- 
ure of her honorable rel- 
atives and the honorable 
friends of her honorable 
parents. 

Figure 3 shows the tulip 
stencil adapted to the 
decoration of a portiere. 
In this arrangement the 
two units are placed on 
each side of the flower 
portion of the design 
surmounting a tall, 
straight stem without 
leaves. The horizontal 


OY Py 


bands are added to give 
the sense of weight nat- 
urally looked for in the 
bottom of a curtain. It goes without 
saying that special attention must be 
given to spacing and proportions in an 
arrangement of this kind, as a glance 
reveals the awkwardness of the design 
were the flower stem too long or too short, 
or its looseness were its units widely sep- 
arated. This portiere pattern may be 
used as a wall border or, inverted, upon 
the top instead of the bottom of a cur- 
tain. 

Figure 4, designed for stenciling a 
couch cover, shows a more elaborate devel- 
opment of the same method as that used 
in constructing the portiere pattern. 
Here the flower and straightened stem 
are again used, but with the addition of 
two leaves. A corner is constructed by 
eliminating the stem and reversing the 
positions of the leaves and flower. A 
rather seattered spacing makes a new 
arrangement of connecting bands neces- 
sary, with the addition of a broad in- 
closing band to give strength and bind 
all the parts of the design together. _ 

Figure 5 shows the original stencil in 
a position of central interest, supported 
and inelosed by simple lines suggestive 
of the growth of the tulip. Such a de- 
sign looks well upon a table runner, buf- 
fet or piano searf. 

In Figure 6 we test the usefulness of 


Figure 6. Adapted for table cover 


our design when all its parts are elim- 
inated save the flower stem and one leaf. 
With the addition of the ever-useful 
bands and a eenter square with crossed 
bands, which form the stems of four flow- 
ers, we find the result quite satisfactory 
when applied to a table cover. Omitting 
the center ornament, the simple border 
may be used upon curtains for book- 
shelves or windows or upon a square or 
oblong pillow. 

Figure 7 discloses a use for the pistil 
and the two back petals of the tulip and 
introduces an angular treatment of stem 
and leaves instead of the eurves of the 
original design. If sash eurtains are to 
be stenciled after this idea, the little pis- 
til motif may be dotted at regular inter- 
vals over the body of the curtain, or it 
may simply define the outer and inner 
borders, as suggested in the illustration. 

The amount of stenciled design to be 
usec in one apartment depends upon a 
number of things—the size of the apart- 
ment and the color scheme being prob- 
ably the most important—and it is doubt- 
ful if all the treatments of the tulip sten- 
cil here described would find place in 
even our imaginary Dutch rooms, but for 
all that they have served their purpose 
if they have taught how one stencil may 
be adapted to do the work of several. 
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Inspiring Examples of Rural Uplift 


By Katharine Wyman 


{This magazine, in alliance with Farm and Home, Orange Judd Farmer, American Agriculturist 
and New England Homestead, agricultural papers reaching an aggregate of 675,000 families, is conducting 
a National Rural Home Inquiry, to give the women’s side of this problem adequate expression. This 
Inquiry is intended to supplement the work of President Roosevelt's commission.) 


HE telephone and rural 
free delivery of mail 
have done much to trans- 
form the life of the more 
remote country districts. 
The housewife who saw 
and heard from no one 

for days, even weeks, at a time, now has 


several hundred people at her disposal for 
a morning chat, and she will never be 
truly isolated again. 

These two branches of publie service 
have made life endurable in out-of-the- 
way places—we might say enjoyable, to 
a certain degree. But changes must be 
brought about, ean be brought about, 
are being made, whieh will make 
life desirable and perhaps more 
so than life in many other places. 

Before making a survey of the 
various institutions, movements 
and efforts in the direction of a 
broader life, especially for the 
women and the young folks, let 
me relate the experience of a 
little New England town, an 
ancient, lovely place to look 
upon, a place of sinall financial 
resources and few conspicuous 
advantages for social uplift. 
This is the historie town of 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. 

There came a new master to 
the local academy six years ago. 
He found a run-down school, the 
remnant of a onee flourishing 
academy of the old type, serving 
for a high sehool. The attend- 
ance was small and the morale 
of the pupils by no means high. 
By the introduction of athleties 
among the boys and a elub for 
sewing and sociability among 
the girls, the social life of the 
community has been trans- 
formed. In place of the public 
danees which the pupils used to 
attend, which were frequent and 
demoralizing, are daneing par- 
ties, four every year, given by 
the four elasses of the academy 
and attended, not only by all the 
students, but by a large majority 
of the parents. Not the least 
achievement was the bringing 
together thus of families from 
widely separated regions of the 
town, regions formerly hostile, 


The telephone has well-nigh transformed life on the isolated farm one toward another. Rival 
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Photograph by Mary and Frances Allen 


The Village Room of Deerfield, Massachusetts, a beneficent social institution 


ehureh memberships werk cordially to- 


gether in behalf of school entertainments 
and the suppers and performances e¢ar- 
ried out by the students for the assist- 
anee of the Grand Army and other organ- 
izations. 

The beautiful Village Room, a unique 


Photograph by Mary and Frances Allen 


social institution, is used and appreciated 
by the students and their elders in their 
social life. The Village Room was ded- 
ieated in 1897, a memorial to Martha 
Goulding Pratt, for many years the be- 
loved postmistress. The memorial room 
proper is a pleasant, good-sized room 


A corner of Deerfield’s Village Room, the scene of many a happy gathering 
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with corner seats, book shelves and an 
old-fashioned fireplace; the building con- 
tains also a coat room, kitchen and pan- 
try. This room is “devoted to the use 
of any man, woman or child who asks 
it for such purpose, as, in the quaint 
speech of our forefathers, will not * dam- 
nify’ it.” This form* of memorial was 
the idea of the women of Deerfield, who 
at first met with objections which would be 
raised in any country town. But the Vil- 
lage Room has splendidly justified itself. 

The schools, the interests of the chil- 
dren, are shown by Principal Boyden’s 
good work at Deerfield to be a logical 
center for social broadening and uplift, 
and a most potent agency. The moral 
plane of the entire town, as well as the 
social life, has been raised to a much 
higher level. This is but fresh evidence 


of the importance of the rural school, 
of the possibilities inherent in it and the 
vast expansion of its usefulness and in- 
fluence when the federal aid provided 
by the Davis bill shall have broadened 
the curriculum, making it vital. 
Opportunities for broadening have 
been given to women in some states, and 
such opportunities should be made uni- 
versal. The New York State College of 
Agriculture offers a Farmers’ Wives’ 
Reading Course, consisting of practical 
reading for those who are unable to leave 
their homes. Anyone living in that state 
ean be enrolled upon the mailing list, 
and receive, from November to Mareh, 
bulletins issued by the college upon sub- 
jects relating to rural home life. Foods, 
sanitation, house planning, house fur- 
nishing, decoration, labor-saving devices, 


Members of the Mothers’ and Daughters’ Club of Plainfield, N H, at work in their club house —— 
peting. The club house resembles in size and form the Deerfield Village Room pictured on the page preced. 
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reading in the home, the rural scliool 
and farm home industries—these are some 
of the topies treated in these bulletins. 
In addition to this, this college has 
founded Farmers’ Wives’ Clubs in differ- 
ent sections, these clubs meeting every two 
or four weeks and studying the material 
furnished in the bulletins, as well as fol- 
lowing up more literary lines. These 
clubs are aided by the use of traveling 
libraries, furnished by the Department 
of Edueation in Albany. There is no rea- 
son why such reading courses and elubs 
could not be established by every state 
college, and in all probability the demand 
for them would assure the supply. 

The Farmers’ Institutes in various 
states, established by the United State: 
Department of 
Agriculture, pro- 
vide technical in- 
struction for 
farmers, and ar 
also prepared to 
edueate country 
people along lines 
of sanitation, the 
beautification of 
home grounds, 
beiter —_ architee- 
tural construction 
of farm buildings, 
the consolidation 
of rural schools, 
and other matters 
relating to the 
uplifting of eoun- 
try life. The Of- 
fice of Experi- 
ment Stations of 
this department 
has prepared a 
series on domestic 
science in connee- 
tion with a “ mov- 
able. school of 
agri€ulture.”’ 

The Skillet 
Creek Farmers’ 
Club of Wiscon- 
sin is an institu- 
tion whieh 
women have had 
their share. It 
meets onee in two 
weeks during the 
winter, and has 
an occasional pie- 
nie or soeial in 
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of ten cents furnishes the means for 
occasional lectures by out-of-town author- 
ities. The club has been visited by com- 
uuissioners from the federal experiment 
station, who have given practical ‘dem- 
onstrations that have been extremely bene- 
ficial to the elub members, 

By the concerted action of this elub 
good roads and telephone service have 
been obtained, prohibition of aleoholie 
liquors has been seeured for the town, and 
the use of the city library has been pro- 
eured for country readers at a nominal 
tax. Some of the club meetings are given 
over to the housekeepers, and instructions 
in making bread, cakes and pies are given 
by village experts. A portion of eaci 
meeting is devoted to general sociability 
and good times. 

The Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ 
Club and _ the 
Mothers’ and 
Danghters’ Indus- 
try of Plainfield, 
New Hampshire, 
are praiseworthy 
institutions. The 
club) origi- 
nated by some la- 
dies from an art- 
ists’ colony of the 
neighboring town 
of Cornish, Wish- 
ing to  beeome 
better aequainted 
with the native 
residents of the 
two towns, these 
ladies suggested 
the formation of 
a e¢lub which 
“should embrace 
the sojourners 


ihe country wom- 
en, so that inter- 
ests might be 
shared, and help- 
ful work done 
together.” After 
three years of 
club meetings held 
in a room hired 
for the purpose, 
the desire for 
elub ___sihouse 
prompted all 
kinds of money- 


the summer. The making schemes. 
annual assessment A farm baby’s first portrait Some people 


from the city 
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pledged themselves to give certain sums 
of money, others gave the use of teams 
to draw material, and still others gave 
individual work upon the house. 

The manufacture of old-fashioned rag 
carpeting was at length undertaken. The 
rugs were woven after designs furnished by 
the artists’ colony. Out of this beginning 
grew the Mothers’ and Daughters’ Indus- 
try, the weaving of rugs, curtains, table 
covers, coverlets, ete. This industry en- 
ables the workers, many of whom are 
farmers’ wives, to earn in their own 
homes money which they would otherwise 
go without; it has a social value as well, 
since it unites people by a common inter- 
est, and it has been an artistic education 
in itself, the club members having learned 
more about color schemes, harmonious 
designs, the use of proper shades and the 
avoidance of clashing colors since the 
formation of the industry than they would 
otherwise have learned in a lifetime. 

In Nebraska, much is being done to 
make farm life more interesting. Wom- 
en’s auxiliaries to the Farmers’ Institutes 
and Homemakers’ Clubs are taking up 
the problem of making home life on the 
farm more attractive. There is a boys’ 
and girls’ organization for the purpose 
of interesting young people in agriculture 
and the farm home. In certain towns in 
Nebraska and Indiana rest rooms are pro- 
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vided for the use of farmers’ wives, as 
shown in the aecompanying illustrations. 
A Woman’s Improvement Club in a 
small town in Iowa has had astonishing 
results. Social conditions have been im- 
proved. The bazars, suppers and meet- 
ings of this club attracted such crowds 
that it became necessary to buy a hall 
for its own use, and raising money to 
meet this debt has given the club a new 
incentive. This institution, we are told, 
has effaced all tendency to gossip at its 
meetings by substituting other interests. 
The Home Culture Club of River Falls, 
Wisconsin, is devoted to sociability and 
the study of history, art, ete. The mem- 
bership is twenty-five, with a waiting list. 
If conditions are to be bettered, it is the 
women of the small town who must better 
them. It lies with them to get things out 
of the rut. They must be brought to 
realize that the country town should be a 
place where plenty of good times shall be 
possible for old and young, where eduea- 
tional opportunities may be afforded for 
all ages, and where the talents of all may 
have a chance of development. If the 
women could only be brought to desire 
earnestly a broader life, and to realize 
that such a life lies within their reach, 
the country town would take on a dif- 
ferent meaning for young and old. 


Woman's rest room in Geneva, Nebraska 
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The Ways of the Burglar 


How He Gets In, and How to Thwart Him 


By a New York Newspaper Man 


OUBTLESS you are familiar 
\, with the oyster drill, that 
yellowish-gray marine crea- 
ture that plays such havoe 
with the oyster beds. It is 
a wee mollusk, never more 
than an inch in length, and 
yet, like the tiny gnat that bites through 
the bullei-proof hide of an elephant, it 
bores its way through the rocky covering 
of the bivalve. Insignificant though the 
oyster drill appears, it is possessed. of a 
radula so powerful that it ean drill 
through the hardest oyster shell that ever 


grew. 

The oyster drill is typical of the mod- 
ern burglar, who, with the small but 
powerful implements he employs, can 
erack the strongest crib man ever created. 
Both the drill and the burglar, however, 
need a little time in which to complete 
their nefarious work; and therein lies the 
safety of the oyster and the householder. 
From time to time the oystermen drag 
their beds with tangles—great mops of 
untwisted rope fibers—and eatch the drill; 
and the human guardians send out relays 
of policemen to drag their beats and per- 
form a similar gentle office for the bur- 
glar. Even when these drag-net processes 
fail, they ofttimes seare away both drill 
and burglar, for both the marine and the 
terrestrial borer are keenly alive to the 
foree of the first law of nature. 

The burglar, however, rather “ has it ” 
en the drill, because he has many ways 
of getting his prey as against the single 
one of the mollusk. Following the line 
of least resistance, the men who rob our 
houses first try to do so by trick or de- 
vice, and so we have the “ house sneak.” 
Multitudinous are his methods. He is the 
man who rings your bell to find out 
whether or not you are at home. He may 
inquire for a mythical Mr Smith; or, if 
he is a little bolder, he will confront you 
as the “gas man,” or the plumber. If 
you admit him, he may be content to look 
the ground over and come again some 
other day. Or he may ask you to get 
him a nail or a mateh, and while you are 
out of the room he will pocket everything 
in sight that is of any value. A few 


days before Christmas sueh a thief went 
to the Dudley Memorial Home for 

in Brooklyn to “repair” the radiators. 
When he walked out his peckets were 
bulging with jewels and money. 

Another bird of the same breed: is the 
boarding-house sneak who seeures ledg- 
ing in a boarding house and rifles the 
rooms ef his fellow-bearders. while they 
are at dinner. Sometimes he dispenses 
with the formality of seeuring board, and 
sneaks in when everyone is at table. If 
your own door chanees to be unleeked he 
may pay you a visit. Another trek of 
the house sneak is to come te a house at 
meal time and give the maid a m 
for some inmate of the house. While the 
maid is delivering the note a eenfederate 
slips in through the unloeked doer and 
hurries upstairs, to ravage the sleeping 
rooms. 

One of the most successful rebberies 
ever accomplished by sneaks was the 
recent lareeny of property worth one mil- 
lion dollars from the summer home of 
Mrs Henry Siegel at Mamaroneck, N Y. 
Mary De Rosa and “ Duteh Osear,” two 
New York thieves, did the trick. The 
family was away and the house was in 
charge of the gardener. While the De 
Rosa woman engaged him in a flirtation, 
her comrade looted the house and escaped 
by a boat. Paintings worth forty thou- 
sand dollars that were eut from their 
frames have not yet been recovered, 
though both the man and the woman were 
eaught and sent to prison. 

Somewhat bolder in their operations 
are the sneaks known as “ poreh climb- 
ers” or “second-story men.” Robbing 
suburban homes is their specialty. When 
the family is at supper, in the enshroud- 
ing dusk of evening, the “ second-story 
man” shins up a poreh post with the 
agility of a monkey and gains the sleep- 
ing rooms where the family jewels are 
kept. His first aet is to loek the door, so 
as to prevent anyone from coming into 
the room. With picklock and jimmy he 
flits from eloset to bureau, in an inered- 
ibly short time, ransacking the entire 
second story and making good his escape. 
Usually the “seeond-story man” has a 
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confederate, who helps him to spy out 
places to rob and who stands by as a 
watcher to give warning of danger. Such 
a pair will frequently commit a series of 
robberies in the same neighborhood on 
the same evening. 

What the “porch climber” is to the 
suburban home the “ flat worker” is to 
the city apartment house. He comes to 
rob when no one is at home, gains an 
entrance with skeleton key or jimmy, 
locks the door behind him and opens a 
line of retreat through a rear window to 
a fire escape. He is an extremely destrue- 
tive thief. Like Omar, he never forgets 
that “the bird of time is on the wing,” 
bringing him, with each beat of its feath- 
ered pinions, nearer capture. So he 
works with feverish haste. A jimmy is 
quicker than a skeleton key. Are your 
bureaus locked? Rip! and the jimmy 
lays them open. Crash! and your eloset 
doors are gaping. Out comes every arti- 
cle, to be thrust into a waiting valise or 
incontinently thrown on the floor. Mes- 
sina, after an earthquake, seems orderly 
in comparison with your home when this 
burglar is through with it. 

The city sneak has another means of 
egress, and even of ingress, that is not 
known in the country—the’ dumb waiter. 
It is the Achilles’ heel of many an other- 
wise impregnable apartment. Frequently 
the door of it is not even locked; and 
when it is locked, any well-equipped thief 
ean cut a hole through it with the facil- 
ity of a housewife opening a sardine ean, 
and turn the knob. Reeently the jani- 
tress of a New York apartment house 
discovered three young thieves in the 
apartments of a tenant who was out 
shopping. These lads had been hoisted to 
the apartment by a fourth boy, who ran 
away when the janitress returned to the 
basement. 

No class of burglars is so much 
dreaded as the night burglar, the man 
who breaks into a house under cover of 
darkness, and in the full knowledge that 
the occupants are at home. Indeed, there 
is good reason to dread him. He is al- 
most always armed, and will fight to 
prevent capture and at times even to get 
the spoils he is after. The hundreds of 
outrages committed upon defenseless 
householders and their families bear grew- 
some testimony to his desperation and 
eruelty. 

How burglars get in 

Night burglars frequently travel in 
pairs. Their methods of operation are 
many. Naturally they prefer to get into 
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a house without attracting attention; so 
they try to pick the lock. Ordinary 
locks are ridiculously easy to unfasten. 
With skeleton keys and specially made 
picks the burglar has them open in an 
instant. Spring locks yield to the same 
instruments. The Yale lock is the one 
exception. If the door is bolted and the 
bolt is near the keyhole, the burglar can 
often manage to unfasten it with a twisted 
wire. Failing to open the door other- 
wise, the burglar will bore holes through 
a door and remove an entire panel. Only 
a few days ago a young man in New York 
who was sitting up late heard a peculiar 
sound at his door. He found a burglar’s 
auger just coming through a panel. 
While he watched, the burglar bored an- 
other hole. Then the young man took 
a hand in the game and put more holes 
in the panel with his revolver. The 
burglar disappeared. As a final resort 
the burglar forees a door open with a 
jimmy—a short crowbar, toothed at the 
end, which gives a tremendous power of 
leverage. Very recently burglars jimmied 
open the strong door of an Ohio farm- 
house and placed on the stove a sub- 
stanee, the fumes of which made the 
farmer’s family unconscious. Afterward 
the burglars tortured the farmer to make 
him tell where his money was. 

In the city, where houses are sometimes 
fortified by iron gratings at the doors, 
the burglar has a tougher nut to erack. 
He effeets an entrance by sawing out a 
bar and inserting his hand to open the 
lock. By leaving the key in the lock, 
the housekeeper unwittingly aids sueh a 
burglar. He has only to turn it to get 
in. Grill locks are usually intricate, and 
if the key were removed the burglar 
would be at the necessity of picking the 
lock. A burglar who entered in this way 
through the grill got into Banker Aisel’s 
house in New York some two years ago, 
made his way to the owner’s chamber, 
trussed him up and beat him brutally to 
make him divulge the combination of his 
safe. 

Some of the most daring burglars lower 
themselves from the roof by a rope or 
rope ladder and enter an apartment 
through a side window. During the win- 
ter of 1907-1908 that part of New York 
city known as Harlem was terrorized by 
a series of daring burglaries. The police 
were unable to get even a clue to the 
burglar’s identity. Inspector MeCafferty, 
chief of the detective bureau, detailed 
Lieutenant Duggan, the department’s 
specialist on burglars, with ten men, to 
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round up the thief. “Don’t come back 
to this office,” said Inspector McCafferty, 
when he issued his orders, “until you 
have caught the Harlem burglar.” Days 
went by. The ten picked men scoured 
Harlem nightly, yet the burglaries con- 
tinued. Finally Lieutenant Duggan 
passed an old offender on the street and 
on general principles grabbed him. 
Stolen property in the man’s pockets led 
to his identification as the “ Harlem bur- 
glar.” He had baffled the police by using 
a rope ladder. When he left the 
apartments he had robbed, he carefully 
closed the windows behind him and there 
was no clue as to how he got in. 

Windows frequently offer a means of 
entrance easier than the door. City 
houses have no shutters, and the per- 
siennes of the country home are no pro- 
tection at all. The burglar can eut a 
slat and slip the bolt in the twinkling of 
an eye. The window itself offers little 
greater resistance. With a thin-bladed 
knife the burglar will unfasten the lock 
or he will jimmy open the window. 
Sometimes he will eut out a whole pane 
of glass. In the city, windows are some- 
times protected by bars of iron; but 
unless these are set deep in stone the 
burglar can dig out the retaining solder 
with a pocket knife and have the bars out 
in no time. When they are well imbedded 
the burglar euts one or more bars and 
bends them aside. 

Once inside a house, a burglar’s first 
care is to provide an avenue of escape 
and to guard against a surprise. After 
opening wide a door or a window, the 
burglar next euts the telephone wires. In 
the country it is sometimes possible to 
cut the telephone wires outside the house. 
Burglars never miss such a chance. Re- 
cently an enterprising burglar eut the 
wires of all the houses surrounding the 
one that he intended to rob. To guard 
against surprise, one burglar that oper- 
ated in New York last winter always 
placed a chair at the head of each stair- 
way in houses he entered, so that anyone 
walking in the dark would fall over it 
and make a noise. Some burglars will 
not enter a house unless there is a light 
burning in it, because they want to see 
where they are going. To leave a light 
burning on the supposition that it will 
keep burglars out, therefore, is as mis- 
taken a manner of protection as to leave 
the key in the door. 

Tn recent years country and village folk 
have been more exposed to the ravages 
of burglars because of the use made by 
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thieves of the automobile and motor boat. 
A year or two ago a part of Long Island 
was terrorized by a gang of burglars. 
When the thieves were finally caught 
they proved to be a Freeport hotel keeper 
and his family, who had been scouring 
the country at night in an automobile. 
Their spoils they shipped to New York 
in trunks, along with the baggage of 
their guests, and their confederates in 
the city took the loot to a flat for stor- 
age pending sale. Property worth thou- 
sands of dollars was recovered from this 
flat. Similarly summer residents along 
Long Island Sound were terrified some 
years ago by a gang of burglars who 
came and went by water. 
Careless householders 

The burglar, as we have seen, is fully 
as effective in his way as the oyster drill 
is in his: he ean penetrate any protec- 
tion the householder can construct. But 
like the drill he finds his entrance diffi- 
eult in proportion to the hardness of the 
shell through which he is boring. Often 
he succeeds not because of the strength 
of his weapons, but because of the weak- 
ness of the householder’s defense. Police 
statistics show that hundreds of thefts 
are committed by thieves who enter 
houses through open windows or unlocked 
doors. City folks neglect their seuttles, 
and presently a burglar comes down from 
the roof. Country dwellers forget to 
fasten their basement doors, and anon a 
burglar pops up from the eellar. The 
urban dweller puts iron bars on his front 
door and does not look to see if his rear 
door is locked. He forgets to shut a 
transom and soon an Oliver Twist comes 
squirming through. “It is easy to rob 
houses in this town,” said a burglar who 
was recently caught by the New York 
police. “In my two months’ experience 
here I have robbed nine houses and I 
have had to break into only one. The 
others I entered through open windows.” 


To keep burglars out 

I asked the president of a leading 
surety company, the largest burglary 
insurance company in New York, how 
burglars commonly get into houses. 
“They walk up to a floor and blow 
it in with their breath,’ he replied, 
and his remark is not much wide of the 
truth. In these days of costly lumber, 
solid doors are unknown. In the eity 
they nail thin sheet-iron on a frame and 
eall it a door. A three-year-old with a 
can opener could eut through it. In 
the country they make ornamental doors 
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with of the thickness and con- 
sistency of a slice of Swiss cheese. When 
a burglar sees these “it is to laugh.” 
Good, solid doors are what householders 
need. They cost more, but they are worth 
the price. 

With the door should go good locks. 
Old-fashioned locks can be unfastened 
from the outside as easily as from the 
inside. Recent inventions, however, have 
mzde locks more formidable. A horse- 
skoe-shaped wire passing over the door- 
knob and hooking in erther side of the 
ring of the key prevents the key from 
being shoved from the keyhole, thus pre- 
venting the picking of the leck. The 
same end is attained by a metal plug 
which is inserted in the keyhole after 
the key is withdrawn and which cannot 
be picked or removed excepting by its 
own key. This device was invented by 
an old burglar. It can be used in bureau 
drawers as welf as house doors and is a 
protection against dishonest servants as 
well as thieves. 

Practically all spring locks ean be 
picked, or unlocked, by thrusting a knife 
between the door and the casing and fore- 
ing back the tongue of the lock. A 
dead latch cannot thus be forced open, 
though it can be picked. The Yale lock 
is the only common house lock that ean- 
not be picked. Furthermore, the tongue 
of a Yale lock is protected by a nosing 
of iron, so that no burglar ean bore 
through the casing to it and slip it back. 
One lock is said to be better than the 
Yale lock. This is the Fox police lock, 
recently invented by a New York bank 
watchman. It cannot be picked, and it 
is the only lock in existence that cannot 
be jimmied open. [Its strength lies in a 
steel bar extending from the lock to a 
socket in the floor. This is easily removed 
and placed out of the way when not in 
use. On one oeeasion New York firemen, 
armed with powerful sledges and bars, 
were unable to force open a door of a 
burning loft that was proteeted by this 
loek; and at other times thieves have made 
unsuecessful efforts to jimmy open doors 
fastened by the police lock. 

Another means of protection, and by 
no means a poor one, is the door ehain. 
Lieutenant Duggan, who caught the 
“Harlem burglar,” advises that all doors 
in the house, and particularty those of 
the sleeping rooms, be provided with door 
chains. The burglar can neither eut 
through them nor pry them open without 
arousing the householder. 

Windows are perhaps the most vul- 
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nerable part of modern houses. Solid 
shutters, fastened by a strong bar with a 
peg, are the best protection. Ordinary 
window catches are of no use whatever. 
The only sure way to prevent the rais- 
ing of your windows is to fasten them 
with metal pins passing through both 
sashes. 

The housewife should keep all strange 
peddlers out of her house, particularty 
if she is alone. She should not open the 
doors to give food to tramps and beggars. 
Many tramps are thieves. Frequently 
their daytime begging is only recon- 
noitering to spy out desirable places for 
nighttime robbery. City women should 
make the “ gas man ” show his shield and 
compel all strange workingmen to prove 
their right to enter before allowing them 
in their apartments. 

A mutual protective association 

A method of protection from burglars 
that has been found very effeetive in sub- 
urban towns is a mutual proteetive asso- 
ciation like the one in East Orange, 
New Jersey. It began with a member- 
ship of one hundred and twenty-five. 
Each member pays five dollars annually. 
On his house he has prominently dis- 
played the sign of the association. By 
offering large rewards for the capture of 
burglars. robbing its members, by hiring 
speeial detectives and by prosecuting 
burglars to the limit of the law, the 
association has made itself feared by the 
lawless. Other houses in East Orange 
are frequently robbed; only twiee have 
homes of its members been entered in 
seven years. 

Perhaps our best defense against the 
burglar is his own nerves. The minute 
an alarm is raised, the panie-stricken 
burglar’s one idea is to get out into the 
open and “go while the goin’s good.” 
An old-time burglar who was eaught in 
the toils said that the best way house- 
holders eould proteet themselves would 
be to leave their doors unlocked and 
cover the floors with paper. The modern 
householder, however, has more effective 
burglary alarms at his command than a 
fioor eovering of erackling paper. There 
are systems innumerable for attaching 
electrical alarms to doors and windows, 
and these are both inexpensive and effect- 
ive. The householder who installs an 
alarm should see to it that all the wires 
are concealed, that the batteries are reg- 
ularly renewed, and that the current is 
switched on every night. There are other 
alarms the contact pads of which are 
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hidden under carpets or rugs. They ring 
when the rugs are stepped on. If kept 
in good condition, all these systems are 
effective. Their weakness is that burglars 
can enter wired houses by removing panes 
of glass and never set off the alarm. The 
best alarm of all, the police will tell you, 
is a good dog. 

Despite all the precautions the house- 
holder can take, burglars may sometimes 
get in. Then the question is, Are your 
valuables secure? Safes and chests are 
good places for them, but often too costly 
for the average pocketbook. Unique hid- 
ing places are often effective. Perhaps 
the best receptacle for valuables is a re- 
cently invented safety chest of metal. 
This is made of double steel walls, be- 
tween which is a specially hardened steel 
lining, corrugated at such angles that if 
a drill should penetrate the outer wall it 
would be shattered. A powerful alarm, 
worked by gravity, rings whenever the 
box is moved or picked up, and continues 
to ring until the owner opens the door. 
Any attempt to force it open will set 
off the alarm, and the alarm will ring 
the instant it is lifted. 


Burglary insurance 


The only sure protection against loss 
by. burglary is burglary insurance, and 
there is far more need to insure against 
burglary than against fire. In New York 
in 1907 there were 8,424 fires and 35,280 


burglaries. The fire loss was $9,816,000 
and the loss by burglary $15,876,009. 
Both police and insurance records show 
that burglary is on the inerease. Bur- 
glary insurance rates are standardized so 
that the problem of getting insurance 
narrows down to a choice of companies 
and of policies. Some companies will 
accept any kind of a risk. Such a com- 
pany was the Metropolitan, that recently 
went out of business. It had to pay too 
many policies. Other companies will not 
insure you until, like the life insurance 
companies, they have found that your 
“health” is good; that is, until they are 
sure that your burglar defenses are at 
least fair. This is the kind of company 
you want to choose. It is safer. As to 
policies, there are two kinds: straight 
burglary, in which you have to prove 
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forcible entry before you can collect dam- 
ages; and a burglary, theft and larceny 
policy, which covers any kind of theft, 
whether by thieves or servants. The lat- 
ter, of course, is more desirable. © 

The variation in rates for different 
sections of the country is an interesting 
commentary upon the character of those 
sections. Massachusetts rates are lowest. 
The rates for Cook county, Illinois, in 
which Chicago is situated, are nearly 
three times as great as those for Massa- 
chusetts. The rates for the rest of the 
country are about one and one-half times 
the Massachusetts rate. Burglary insur- 
ance companies employ private detectives 
as well as the municipal police in trying 
to recover stolen property. Often they 
are very successful and the insured gets 
back his stolen property instead of a 
money equivalent. 

Perhaps the phase of the burglary 
question that most interests the house- 
holder is that very vital one: what is the 
best thing for him to do when he wakes 
up and finds the burglar within his 
gates? I put this question to Lieutenant 
Duggan. “I am glad you asked me that,” 
said he; “for the night burglar is a des- 
perate fellow, and the householder who 
acts hastily runs the risk of losing his 
life. I have asked this question myself 
of dozens of burglars, and they all tell 
me the same thing. ‘ When I goes into 
a house,’ to quote one of them, ‘I am 
always wide-awake and always armed. 
If a person in bed jumps up I’m goin’ 
to shoot. He’s dazed and he don’t know 
what I’m doin’. He ain’t got a show. 
I hates to shoot him, but I’m goin’ to get 
away. If he wakes up but doesn’t get 
out of bed, I’ll see that he is awake, and 
leave. I don’t want him to get a look at 
me. Let him cough or stir a bit and 
I'll take the hint and leave quick enough.’ 
That,” said Duggan, “is my answer in 
a nutshell. Let the burglar go away him- 
self; don’t attempt to assist him,” an 
opinion that is coneurred in by no less 
a person than one William Shakespeare, 
who said, “ The most peaceable way for 
you if you do take a thief, is to let him 
show himself what he is, and steal out 
of your company.” 
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[An anecdote of Oriental obedience, written by a Chinese woman] 


MOY and Mermei were playing bat- 
tledore and _ shnuttleeock on 
green. Ku Yum stood behind the 

riee paper blinds with her head bowed 
down and her hands behind her baek. 
She wished she had not spilled her rice 
over her blue blouse. Then she, too, might 
have been playing battledore and shut- 
tleeock. 

Two butterflies fluttered into the room 
and one settled on Ku Yum’s eyebrow. 
Now, butterflies are very charming crea- 
tures when they are in the air or on the 
bough of a green tree or in the midst of 
fair flowers, but when they settle on peo- 
ple’s eyebrows, they are, to say the least, 
very annoying, and it is the eustom in the 
country that heaven loves, to remove them 
therefrom with a fan. Ku Yum’s fan lay 
within her sleeve, but she raised it not 
and suffered the butterfly to remain. 


An hour later Ku Yum’s mother en- 
tered the apartment where her youngest 
daughter was confined. Immediately she 
observed the butterfly, also that Ku 
Yum’s eyelid was much swollen. 

“Heavens, child!” she exclaimed, 
“Why do you not brush that poisonous 
inseet away from your face? Have you 
no fan?” 

“T have, honorable Mother,” replied Ku 
Yum. 

“Then, why do you not use it?” sternly 
inquired the matron. 

“ Because, honorable Mother,” replied 
Ku Yum, “ you bade me keep my hands 
behind my baek until your return.” 

“My child,” said the parent, herself 
removing the butterfly, “ go out upon the 
green and play battledore and shuttle- 
your sisters !” 
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HAD been climbing the 
hayloft in search of an- 
other egg or two to make 
the exact count in dozens 
which Husband was tak- 
ing to town, and was, of 
course, fairly covered with 
chaff and other small portions of the hay- 
mow, when I heard the chug-chug of the 
machine and their merry toot, and my city 
friends were upon me. 

Instead of making the customary apol- 
ogies regarding appearances which some 
housekeepers invariably make in like cir- 
cumstances, I called their attention to 
the odor of new-mown hay—which, to be 
frank, was not especially new, but I 
thought that, being from the city, they 
would not detect the little deception— 
which still hovered about me, although it 
by no means overpowered the odor of gas- 
oline fromtheir automobile. After chatting 
a few moments about the weather man and 
Mr and Mrs Robinson, I left them to look 
over my collection of posteards while I 
quietly exeused myself and went to the 
kitehen to prepare lunch for the four. 

As some unruly cow had wandered into 
our yard and appropriated the hay from 
my fireless cooker as it stood on the back 
poreh, I concluded I could prepare my 
hot dish and set it in the sun, as the day 
was quite warm, first covering it with a 
bright new tin, so I arranged this first. 

As the Fates had so willed, a neighbor 
to whom I had lent some anti-grip tablets 
earlier in the season, had, to repay the 
courtesy, only that morning brought me 
a plate of beets, cooked but not pickled. 
These, I decided, should be cut in cubes, 
rolled in crumbs, again eut into smaller 
eubes and over all be poured salad oil. 
This would constitute my hot dish. 

But on discovering the salad oil to be 
insufficient in quantity, I substituted the 
fat or oil which I had skimmed from the 
pot when I had cooked a fat hen for 
our Sunday dinner. This I had carefully 
kept for some such emergency. Before 
pouring it over, however, I took a small 
onion, removed the outside layers and 
with a clean wooden toothpick pierced the 
inner portion, which I twirled through the 
oil for perhaps two or three minutes. 
The whole concoction was then poured 
into an enameled pan, covered with a 
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bright tin and set on a bench on the 
south side of the house for the sun to 
thoroughly heat. 

Then I looked to my supplies for the 
salad. As I had sent the last egg to 
market, I now bethought myself of my 
bottle of butter color with which to tinge 
the dressing, for I had decided upon a 
yellow, green and red luncheon. As it 
was early in the season and our lettuce 
not sufficiently large to use, I ran out to 
the pieplant bed and gathered several 
of the most shapely leaves, and after 
washing, arranged them in my prettiest 
salad dish. 

My cupboard that day seemed to be a 
like unit with the traditional Mrs Hub- 
bard’s, so I went to the cellar and se- 
lected three medium-sized potatoes; these, 
after paring, I put through the food 
chopper with a bit of stick cinnamon that 
seemed to beckon me to take as I passed 
the spice box. This I tossed lightly with 
a salad fork, incorporating the dressing, 
which had for its main ingredient the 
butter color. After I had heaped it upon 
the pieplant leaves, and as I was ecarry- 
ing away the potato parings to the sheep 
pen, I fortunately chanced to see several 
plum pits under the greengage tree. 
I quickly took a handful to a stone be- 
hind the shed—in order that my guests 
should not be annoyed by the eracking of 
them—and removed the meats from the 
pits. These I arranged over the top of 
the salad to form the words “ Weleome 
to Country Side.” 

My cooky jar contained but two cook- 
ies; yet, nothing daunted, I removed the 
raisins from the centers and with a mod- 
erately sharp knife eut the cookies in 
various fancy shapes, some being con- 
ventional designs patterned after my sten- 
ciling outfit, while others represented 
some of Shakespeare’s characters. 

To give the last dainty touch, I gathered 
more of the pieplant leaves, and with a 
pair of sharp-pointed scissors, kept for 
such purposes, fringed one side of each 
leaf, deftly folding over every third 
portion. These I arranged on a low, ob- 
long basket and placed it in the center 
of the table. 

My entertaining was a success from 
start to finish. 
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_A Recipe for Insomnia 


By Gelett Burgess 


To Be Administered to the Patient in Slow and Monotonous 
Doses in a Low Voice 
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Once they was a lot of Doodle-Bugs what eat Bread and some 
Whizzes-and-Things and some awful Slumpyums all together in a 
great Mess. And the Doodle-Bugs what eat Bread said: ‘‘ 1 want 
to go to Sleef’’ and the Whizzes-and-Things said ‘‘I want to go 
to sleeeeeep!"’ and the awful Slumpyums said ‘‘I want to go to 
sleeeeeeep.’’ And then the Doodle-bugs what eat Bread said to 
the. Whizzes-and-Things, ‘Oh, I’m so Séeefy/’’ and the Whizzes- 
and-Things said to the awful Slumpyums, ‘* Oh, I’m so Séeeeepy/"’ 
and the awful Slumpyums said to the Doodle-Bugs what eat Bread, 
“Oh, I’m so Sleeeeceeeepy!’’ and then they all got sleepy and 
ew and sleeeeeeeeeepy in a mess. Then the Doodle-Bugs 
what eat bread crawled way, way down inside of the Sleep and rode 
way, way way way off in a Dream. _ And then the Whizzes-and- 
Things crawled way, way, way, way down into the Sleep and rode 
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way, way, way, way off ina Dream. And then the awful Slum- 
pyums crawled way, way, way, way, way down into the Sleep 
and rode ag way, way, way, way, off ina Dream. And finally 
the Doodle bugs what eat Bread and the Whizzes-and-Things 
and the awful Slumpyums were dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, 
dreaming all in a great Mess. And the Doodle Bugs what eat 
Bread said to the Whizzes-and-Things, ‘‘ Aint it good to be 
Asleep!’’ And the Whizzes-and-Things said to the Awful 
Slumpyums, ‘‘ Aint it good to be Asleep, Asleep, Asleep!’’ And 
the Awful Slumpyums said to the Doodle Bugs what eat bread, 
‘*Aint it GOOD to be Asleep, Asleep, A—-sleep——A-sleeeeeep!”” 
So they was all dreaming dreaming dreaming dream—ing all in 
a great Mess. And the Doodle-Bugs what eat Bread was asleep, 
and the Whizzes-and-Things was asleep and the Awful 
Slumpyums was Asleep and everything, all in a great Mess! 
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Tables & la Mode 


Hints for Hostesses from Tables in the Private Dining Rooms of 
Great Hotels in New York 


[See article Good Form in Table Decoration, Page 347] 


A beautiful table set in one of the dining rooms of the St Regis. The hand-painted Royal Worcester ware is 
famous. Notice the flowers laid flat upon the table. This is a preferred custom at the St Regis 
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In this private dining room at the Plaza, the slender, high vase for the center table decoration is a 
beautiful innovation, worthy of being copied 


A dinner table arranged in one of the private dining rooms of the Hotel Belmont. Notice the new 
placing the oyster fork diagonally across the knives and soupspoon 
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THE COST 
LIVING 


A Letter 


“Tam about to be married and want to make my 
household expenses as economical as possible. How 
much do you think we should allow for groceries and 
meat each week, with an income of $15 per week? e 
will have a very modern house, with gas, furnace 
and electric light, yet I want my table well set. I am 
well trained in the lines of cooking, and I am very 
much interested in housework and magazines pertain- 


to it. 
ing Could someone use the Good Housekeeping Exper- 
iment Station to find this out, or would someone send 
me their experiences in this line? I think it would be 
very instructive to teach young, bensowsves just how 
much of a week’s salary should spent for the neces- 
sities of life, and what to cook thatis healthful to make 


it economical.” 


HE letter quoted at the 
head of this page is a 
genuine one, received a 
little while ago from a 
young woman in a Mich- 
igan city; a clear-cut, 
well-expressed ecommuni- 
eation, indicating not only a praiseworthy 
ambition and desire for knowledge, but 
education and culture. 

What can be done for such an inquirer? 
For any of the countless thoughtful, eon- 
scientious girls who realize that love, how- 
ever noble and self-sacrificing, must take 
into consideration the dollars and cents? 


it indignantly as absurdly meager. 

Meals which are nourishing, strength- 
ening, properly balanced and adequate to 
the needs of men and women who work 
hard and achieve large things on a small 
outlay, are passed by, oftentimes, with 
seorn by would-be economists who seem 
to think there is sone magie whereby they 
ean still indulge luxurious tastes and 
curtail their outgo. 

This article cannot tell any individual 
family just how much they ean live on. 
Prices and other conditions present end- 
less variations. It ean, however, open the 
eyes of many a young person who has 


Not a great deal. The problem is an not looked earefully into the cost of family # 
individual one. Witness the flood of let- life; it ean furnish helpful standards and 3 
ters received by Rev Mr Martin of Ohio, data to families who are experiencing dif- 
as well as by the Editor, apropos Mr ficulty with their finances. Standards te 
Martin’s testimony that his family had there are, worked out with thoroughness 
lived comfortably on $600 a year. Some and adopted by authorities upon economic 
readers, reared in luxury, declare that problems, which establish ratios; that is 
these plain, simple, yet to say, point out clearly 
healthful ways are not the amounts which 
“living” as they un- should be spent for 
derstand the word. rent, food, clothing, ete, 

The mode of life de in proportion to the 
pends largely upon entire income. With a 
bringing up, and upon view to practical, im- 
social connections. mediate help, therefore, 

There is just one way we will proceed at once 
to live inexpensively, to this question of ra- 
and that is to go with- tios, taking first, the 
out things, The prob- problem of rent. 
lem is one of elimina- 
rn How much rent ? 

Yet many a reader, The householder who 
confronted, for exam- chooses a house be- 
ple, with a bill of fare cause of its fashionable 
in keeping with the in- location is making his 
come they have stated first mistake in fictitious ‘ 
as theirs, has rejected values; on the other ’ 
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hand, the householder who deliberately 
pays a higher price for a house in an 
attraetive and eultured neighborhood in 
which to bring up his children often 
reasons that he is warranted in this 
expenditure if he ecurtails his expenses 
in some other line. Twenty per cent of 
the monthly income will provide a safe 
and sanitary shelter in most sections of 
the country. Twenty-five per cent must be 
spent in only a comparatively few cities 
and suburban towns. More than that is 
out of proportion, but is imperative up to 
half the ineome if healthful conditions 
eannot be seeured for less. [Mrs Ellen 
Richards, in The Cost of Living.] 

In almost every city can be found a 
section not as yet built up and popular 
in which rentals are low in comparison. 
Provided the sanitary conditions are sat- 
isfactory, a house in such a section means 
more comfort for less money. 

One man with the typical young pro- 
fessional’s income solved the diffieulty in 
a large Eastern city in a novel fashion. 
Within five minutes’ walk of both his 
office and the best residential section of 
the eity he found an alley inhabited by 
washerwomen and paint shops. An inter- 
view with the owner resulted in the sign- 
ing of a life lease at a nominal rent. In 
return, carpenters and painters were 
placed at his disposal. The whole inside 
of the narrow, four-story brick house was 
torn out. On the first floor are now a 
reception hall, dining room and kitchen. 
The whole second floor is one glorious, big 
living room. On the third floor are bed- 
rooms and bathroom, and on the fourth 
floor the maid’s roam, guest room and a 
small bathroom. 

For a time the neighbors of this adven- 
turous couple were washerwomen only, 
but in less than a year other young pro- 
fessional men found out the possibilities 
of such a plan and joined in starting a 
eongenial eolony. The idea might be 
modified to conditions in almost any city. 
The man in question chose a_loeality 


Percentage for Living Expenses 


Food Rent 


0 
800 to $1000 30 20-25 


which was sure in time to improve as a 
residence section. There were no -chil- 
dren, so the neighbor problem was not so 
acute; husband and wife were eontent to 
wait for congenial neighbors. 
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Operating expenses 


Perhaps no item varies so much with 
the individual family as the “ operating 
expenses,” yet wise management here 
often means the difference between living 
within an income and hopeless extrava- 
gance. Under operating expenses are 
grouped fuel, light, ice, wages and serv- 
lee, telephone (if one is installed), reno- 
vation, repairs and breakage. House 
furnishings, if not intended to replace 
breakage, are really investments. But 
everything necessary for the running 
expenses of the house must be in- 
cluded. With a salary of five hundred 
dollars this item must not exceed five 
per cent, or twenty-five dollars. With 
an ineome of eight hundred to four 
thousand dollars ten per cent may be 
allowed. 

With an increased rental the operating 
expenses are likely to be correspondingly 
inereased. Apartment life is popular 
often, because this large item is mini- 
mized by the partial community life. 
Thus, in ealeulating the relative expense 
of .a heated apartment and a single house, 
all the operating expenses which would 
be covered by the rental of the apartment 
must be considered. 

The division of income 

Proceeding now to further items, which 
individually eall for smaller percentages 
of outlay, we can better see the propor- 
tions in a table. Bear in mind, again, 
that conditions differ, and these figures 
are not inflexible, but decidedly helpful for 
their suggestive value, being worked out 
from the experience of many. The per- 
centage for food and rent will be but. lit- 
tle less, in proportion, for the young cou- 
ple just starting in. But operating ex- 
penses (and possibly rent) should show 
an appreciable difference. 

The following table is adapted from 
Mrs Richard’s The Cost of Living, and is 
based upon an ideal family of two adults 
and two or three children (equal to four 
adults) : 


Percentage for 
Higher Life 


Running Expenses Clothes Books, Travel, ete 


15 25 


10 20-25 
10 10 15-20 
5 10 10 


The lesson is plain: establish some sort 
of standard and try to live up to it. If 
expenditures are systematized, a couple 
eannot get into financial difficulties be- 
fore they realize it. The first thing, 
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then, that any woman who plans to start 
a home should do, is to learn to use a 
simple aceount book. It will amply pay 
the little trouble of keeping it. 

The cost of food 

The cost of food for the family in- 
volves far more than the cost of the raw 
materials. The cost of cooking, the labor 
of preparing and the waste are all such 
variable items that it is little wonder 
that one family can live better on a 
smaller income than another family in 
the same loeality. Again, some women 
are born “ buyers ’—to them, seemingly, 
come all the bargains. But all women 
can learn how to buy. 

The actual expenditure for raw food 
must vary. Definite prices are impossible 
to give because they would not be helpful. 
Yet healthful, attractive food can be fur- 
nished the average family for less money 
than the average family is paying. In 
general, country prices are less than city 
ones, but this is not always true, espe- 
cially with meats. Eastern prices are 
different from those of the Middle West, 
and these again from the far West or 
South. It has been estimated that fifteen 
cents per person per day in most sections 
allows but a limited choice in raw mate- 
rials, and the most careful management to 
avoid waste is imperative. For twenty- 
five cents a day, fruit and vegetables, eof- 
fee and other beverages and a fair supply 
of milk may be added and furnish a satis- 
faetory variety. But even these two esti- 
mates mean that in some seetions the fif- 
teen-cent limit will reach the purehasing 
capacity of the twenty-five-cent limit. 

The following schedules of actual ex- 
penditures were published in Wage Earn- 
er’s Budgets, the result of recent investi- 
gations as to living expenses in New 
York City, which were conducted under 
the supervision of Columbia University, 
by the Greenwich House Committee on 
Social Investigation. They are interesting 
beeause they are true, and helpful in 
showing how nearly the actual expendi- 
tures reach the limits of the ideal. 
$625 per year in New York 

This family consists of a young man, 
33 years old, and his wife, 32, without 
children. Both were native born, and are 
typical of young American couples of this 
class. A budget of all expenditures was 
kept for eleven weeks, from March to 
June, 1904, and later for a complete year, 
July, 1904, to July, 1905. The woman has 
been known to the investigator for three 
years, She is bright, ambitious and reli- 
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able. The husband is a good workman, 
but not always steady. They had four 
rooms in a new tenement (including a 
separate dining room), which were small 
and dark, but neat, homelike and attract- 
ively furnished in refined taste. There 
were some good old-fashioned pieces of 
furniture. The man was a steamfitter’s 
helper, and earned from $2.65 to $2.75 
a day when he worked. The woman was 
a careful manager and watched all the 
sales in the department stores for bar- 
gain sales in food and groceries. The 
man was extravagant and improvident. 


INCOME EXPENDITURES 
Man's $625.00 Rent ........ $144.00 
Gift from h 179.40 
mother .... 40.00 Clothing .... 64.75 
Insurance ... 23.16 
weeks) ... 24.00 Fuel and 
36.95 
$689.00 Recreation 
(woman) .. 6.11 
Union dues.. 15.00 
1.88 
Church = ..... 8.40 
Books and 
papers .... 7.02 
Furniture ... 11.93 
Carfares .... 27.58 
Medical at- 
tendance . 7.69 


Spending 
money 


(man) ... 86.61 
Gas-meter 
deposit ... 5.00 
Seat in coach 
to funeral. 2.00 
insur- 
2.00 
w from 
pawn . 3.990 
Sundries, ice, 
moving, 
entertain- 
ing, ete,. 25.62 
Balance in 
31.00 
Total ......$689.00 


In this ease the rent is twenty per cent, 
the food twenty-five per cent, clothing 
nine per cent. 


With an income of $850 

This is a typical young American fam- 
ily of the working class, and the income 
is near the average. Mr and Mrs B 
have been married five years and have two 
children, aged four years and one year. 
Mr B earns fifteen dollars a week, but 
makes a few dollars extra. This 
amounted to about seventy dollars for the 
year, making the total income for the year 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

The home consists of three rooms in 
an “old law tenement,” for which they 
pay thirteen dollars a month. Mrs B is 
bright and ambitious, but untrained and 
without system in her work. Their expen- 
diture for recreation was fifty dollars, and 
was most carefully estimated. They went 
regularly to the theater once a week all 
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winter. This cost about 
sixteen dollars. They 
also went to six or 
seven balls (fifty cents 
each) 

In the summer they 
take the children sev- 
eral times a week on 
trolley rides in the 
evening, besides making 
trips to Coney Island 
and Fort George. They 
spent two weeks at Far 
Rockaway, where they 
paid nine dollars for 
two furnished rooms 
and boarded themselves. 
In all, they have a good 
deal of pleasure and 
recreation. Mr B gives 
his wife his entire earnings every week, 
and she gives him one dollar for lunches 
and one dollar for spending money. 

The total expenditures for the year, 
with an income of eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, were as follows: 


Food, including lunch money, $7 
Memt, SIS 156.00 
65.00 
50.00 
Spending money (man)..........-. 38.00 

Medical attendance, including den- 
5.00 
Sundries (tobacco, shaving, etc)... 10.00 
$843.00 
Burplus 7.0 
$850.00 


One family’s food 

For the purpose of contrast and ecom- 
parison, the budget of a family of two 
is here inserted. The neighborhood was 
a typical New York suburb, where prices 
for food were considerably higher than in 
the locality where the three preceding 
families lived. The woman kept no maid 
and endeavored to market carefully and 
economically, but also desired to have 
an abundance and variety of good food. 
The diet was bountiful, but not extrava- 
gant; the most expensive foods in the 
market were not bought. The month’s 
exvenditure was $26.22, or $6.56 per 
week. The man was in the city at noon, 
and Sunday dinners were taken at a 
boarding house; hence the expenditure for 
food was for fourteen meals a week for 
the man, and twenty for the woman— 
thirty-four meals in all a week, at an aver- 
age eost of about eighteen cents a meal. 

The daily menus consisted of fruit, 
eereal, eggs and bacon or sausage, coffee, 
hot muffins or bread and butter for break- 
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fast; luncheon for the 
woman, fruit, milk, 
salad or “leftovers” 
from dinner; and for 
dinner three courses— 
soup, a roast,’ lamb 
chops, or chicken, po- 
tatoes, fresh vegetables, 
dessert, small cakes, cof- 
fee. Frequently, soup 
was omitted, and a 
salad course  substi- 
tuted. Milk, butter and 
eggs were used very 
freely. Meat was eaten 
only onee a day, and a 
roast often lasted twa 
er three days, served 
in different ways. 
A Good Housekeeping family 

Following is the accurate account by 
one of our subscribers, resident in Mas- 
sachusetts, of her household expenses. 
We quote her own words. 

“Since our marriage I have kept an 
accurate account of all our expenditures, 


- I keep a day book for the house and 


family expenses. My husband keeps his 
personal aceount in the back of his diary, 
and at the end of each month I classify 
the items and find the totals. At the 
beginning of each year I prepare my 
account book for the next twelve months. 
I have one page for each person, and 
one page for living expenses, and a page 
for total expenses. 

“Thus, to keep the accounts of a fam- 
ily of six for twelve months requires 
eight pages, so that an ordinary account 
book will last a family for years. The 
expenses are arranged in a diagram. 
The names of the months are placed in 
a eolumn at the extreme left of each 
page, the items are written at the heads 
of columns across the page, and the totals 
at the extreme right. In this way it is 
possible to see at a glance at any time 
through the year where the family stands 
financially, and where economies ean be 
begun and household management im- 
proved. I do not find this aceurate 
account keeping burdensome. At the end 
of each month I spend, perhaps, two 
hours on my aeecount book, generally tak- 
ing some evening for the work. 

“Mrs Ellen H. Richards’s Cost of 
Living has been my text-book, and I try 
to keep approximately within the bounds 
which she indicates. It is a fashion 
among women to deery theory, but good 
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practical work requires good theoretical 
knowledge. 

“Under living expenses I place rent, 
income tax, fire insurance, gas, oil, coal, 
wood, ice, wages (including laundry), 
food, household expenses for necessities 
(soap, starch, bluing, borax, ete, thread, 
needles, ete), wear and tear, new house 
furnishings (not replacing worn-out arti- 
cles), entertaining and sundries. Under 
personal expenses come doctor’s bills, 
elothing, travel, gifts, clubs, books (not 
for the entire household), entertaining 
(for example, personal entertaining, as 
theater tickets and carfares), furnishings 
(tooth brushes, powder, hairpins, hair 
brushes, ete), barber and sundries. On 
the children’s pages are also columns for 
educational expenses, special foods, ete. 

“The last page, containing the total of 
family expenses, has columns for living 
expenses (the total from the page for liv- 
ing expenses), postage, papers, books and 
magazine, church and charity, household 
remedies (camphor, alcohol, ete, etc), tele- 
phone; a column for each ‘member of the 
family, in which the total for the month is 
placed, and a eolumn for sundries. 


Cost per child per year 
“In my children’s note books I have a 
page arranged to show diagramatically 


a ehild’s personal expenses for every 
year. At the end of each year it is an 
easy matter to copy the totals for each 
item during the preeeding twelve months. 


The first child, a boy, cost (ineluding 
obstetrie expenses) for the first year, 
$384.35; the second year, $149.36; the 
third, $96.84; the fourth, $66.07; the fifth, 
$70.30; the sixth, $133.59; the seventh, 
$74.85; the eighth, $74.21; the ninth, 
$86; a total of $1135.57. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the third 
child, also a boy, has cost much less in 
proportion. While some of the deerease 
is due to the faet that the first baby’s 
outfit and furnishings serve for subse- 
quent children, it must be admitted that 
a large share is due to increased knowl- 
edge on the mother’s part. 

“The third child cost each year for 
the first five years, $174.41, $102.83, 
$65.13, $48.02, $42.21. The first child’s 
doetor’s bills reached $138.58 during the 
first five years; the third child’s medical 
bills during the same period were $41.50 
(exclusive of obstetric expenses). For the 
first five years the oldest child’s clothing 
averaged $43.88, the second child’s $39.70 
and the third child’s $17.61. The second 
child, being a girl, could only use the 
baby clothes made for the first, while the 
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third could use all the clothing not worn 
out by his brother. 


Some percentages 

“During the year 1907, the family 
clothing cost 11 per cent of the income; 
the food, 18.4 per cent; the rent, 20 
per cent; wages, 7 per cent; breakage and 
wear and tear, 2.9 per cent; new furnish- 
ings, 1.4 per cent; ice, soap, ete, 9 per 
cent; gas and oil, 8 per cent; fuel, 2.4 
per cent; doctors and medicine, 2.77 per 
cent. This makes a total of 67.77 per 
cent, leaving a little over 32 per cent of 
the income for saving, charity, pleasure, 
travel, ete 

“Mrs Richards places the maximum 
for clothing at 10 per cent of our in- 
come, so I have overstepped here. The 
food is low, because for four months 
of the year we had no maid, and for two 
months one member of the family was 
away. 

“The wild estimates made by people 
who do not keep accurate accounts are 
amazing. One is tempted to think such 
people absolutely untruthful until he re- 
members that they err through ignorance. 
The wife of a minister on $2,000 a year 
was once speaking to her son, who was 
about to be married, on the subject of 
family expenses. ‘Your wife’s clothing 
will be at least two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year,’ she said. This minister’s 
wife had brought up a family of six chil- 
dren in a city on her husband’s small 
salary, and this was her estimate of the 


cost of clothes for a year for a woman of. 


her position. At my suggestion, her fu- 
tare daughter-in-law kept an accurate 
account for the remaining ten months of 
that year, and found that she spent eighty 
dollars on clothing. 

“Young people are generally advised 
to own a home as soon as possible. This 
is a serious question and requires delib- 
eration. It may pay in the country, or 
in small towns, but my experience has 
been that in the city, from an eeonomic 
standpoint, it does not pay. 

“Tn a reeent lecture Mrs Richards said 
that it is the families with an income of 
from $2,500 to $3,000 who find it hardest 
to live within their income and save 
money. They come in contact with peo- 
ple of larger means and are obliged to 
meet and entertain society, whieh requires 
considerable outlay. Ministers and many 
college professors come under this class. 
However, as they are generally intelligent 
people, there is really no exeuse for them 
if they fail to live within their ineome.” 
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Chapter IX 


S MISS TRIPP was 
putting the finishing 
touches to eareful 
toilet the next morning 

2? she caught the sound of 
tf TTP), a whispered dispute in 

NOC the hall; then small 
knuckles were cautiously applied to the 
panel of her chamber door. 

“ Aunty Evelyn! Aunty Evelyn! Are 
you waked up?” 

Miss Tripp had been brooding since 
daylight over the accumulated problems 
which appeared to crowd her narrow hori- 
zon like so many menacing thunder caps; 
but she summoned a faint smile to her 
lips as she opened the door. 

“ Why, good morning, dears!” she cried 
cheerfully at sight of the two small fig- 
ures in their gay dressing gowns and sear- 
let slippers, 

“We want to hear a story, Aunty 
Evelyn,” announced Doris, prancing 
boldly in, each individual curl on her 
small head bobbing like coiled wire. “ We 
like stories.” 

“Come here, pet, and let Aunty brush 
your curls.” 

“No; I don’t want my curls brushed; 
I want to hear a story about a be-utiful 
prineess going to seek her fortune.” 

Miss Tripp suppressed a vague sigh. 
“T know a poor, forlorn princess who 
is obliged to go out all alone into the 
eold world to seek her fortune,” she 
said. “And I’m very mueh afraid she 
won’t find it.” 

“Ts she young and be-utiful?” asked 
Doris, with wide-eyed attention. “ An’ 
has she got a spangled dress?” 

“Dot a spangled dwess?” cooed Rich- 
ard, like a cheerful little echo. 

“No; she’s foreed to wear a plain black 
dress in her wanderings, and she isn’t 
beautiful at all. She’s not very young, 
either, and ugly lines are beginning to 
ereep about her eyes and across her fore- 
head; and one day, not long ago, she 
found—what do you suppose?” 

“A bag of gold?” 

“A bag o’ dold?” echoed Richard. 

“No, dear; this poor, forlorn little 


princess found three silver hairs growing 
among the brown ones just over her 
ear.” 

Miss Tripp’s sweet, drawling voice 
trembled slightly as she went on with her 
little fable. “The princess felt so badly 
that she shed bitter tears when she saw 
the glitter of those three silver hairs, 
beeause she knew that she could never, 
never catch up with youth any more.” 

“What youth—the fairy prince?” 
Doris wanted to know. 

And Richard smiled seraphically as he 
trilled, “Oh, dood! It was ’e pwinee!” 

“No, darlings; there isn’t any prinee 
at all in this story. There was one— 
onee—away back in the beginning of it; 
but he—went away to a far country, 
uwnd—he never came back.” 

“Did the prineess ery?” 

“Did her ewy?” 

“Yes; she cried till all the brightness 
went out of her pretty eyes. Then she 
stopped erying and laughed instead, be- 
ia beeause erying didn’t help a 

it. 

“You've been erying, Aunty Evelyn!” 
said Doris suddenly. “ Why-e! your eyes 
are all teary now!” 

“TV’ve got a eold, I’m afraid,” prevari- 
eated Miss Tripp. 

“TI don’t like that story,” objected 
Doris. “Unless—”’ and her eyes bright- 
ened, “the prince came back. Let him 
come back, Aunty Evelyn; please let him; 
it’ll spoil the story if he doesn’t.” 

Miss Tripp drew a deep breath. “I— 
wish he might come back,” she said; “ but 
I—I’m afraid he never will, dear; and 
the poor little princess will have to go on 
alone till—” ‘ 

“Till what?” demanded Doris indig- 
nantly. “TI e’n tell a better 
that,” she added. 

“Tell it, dear.” d 

“Well, the princess went out in her 
horrid ol’ black elo’es an’ traveled an’ 
traveled an’ traveled till she was mos’ 
tired out, an’ everywhere she went she 
asked, ‘Where is my prince?’ An’ at 
first all the people said, ‘We don’t know 
where any prince is.’ But the princess 
jus’ made up her mind she would find 
him; an’—an’ bimeby she did—jus’ as 
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easy! He was right there all the time; 
only he was enchanted by a‘nawful bad 
fairy so she couldn’t see him, an’ so—” 

Doris paused to draw breath, and Rich- 
ard gravely took up the tale, nodding the 
while like a gay little china mandarin. 
“He was ’chanted, an’ she was ’chanted, 
an’ they bof was ’chanted, an’—” 

“Be quiet, Buddy, an’ let me tell,” 
interrupted Doris. “She did find him! 
Course she found him, an’—an’ her hor- 
rid ol’ clo’es was changed to a lovely 
wedding dress, an’—an’—that’s the end 
of it.” 

Miss Tripp laughed. She felt unrea- 

sonably cheered by this optimistic finale 
to her sad little story—which had no end- 
ing. 
“That would be the beginning of a 
very cheerful story,’ she said. “Now 
Aunty Evelyn must get some breakfast 
and start out into the eold world.” 

“Oh! we want you to stay!” 

“T’m coming back, dears; yes, indeed; 
T’ll be back this very evening, and then 
Vl tell you the loveliest story in the 
world, all about a little goose girl.” 

It was a very cold world indeed into 
which Miss Tripp fared forth that win- 
ter morning. But Elizabeth’s friendly 
protests were vain. 

“T really must go, dear,” Evelyn told 
her with a firmness quite foreign to her 
fashionabie self. “You don’t know, 
you can’t guess, how necessary it is for 
me to find some way of earning money. 
Mother,” her voice shook a little, “ isn’t 
at all well; she never was very strong, 
and our losses have quite—why, Eliza- 
beth, you would hardly know mother; 
she’s so changed. She just sits by the 
window, and looks out; I ean’t seem to 
rouse her to—to do anything.” 

Remembering the frail, artificial old 
lady, with her elaborate toilets and her 
perpetual aura of rice powder and sachet, 
Elizabeth thought this exceedingly prob- 
able. “Was it so very bad, Evelyn?” 
She asked hesitatingly. “You know you 
only told me—” 

“We lost nearly everything when the 
Back Bay Security Company failed last 
fall,” said Evelyn quietly. “I eouldn’t 
seem to believe it at first. Of course we 
were never rich; but we had always lived 
very comfortably ; you know how pleasant 
it was in our little apartment, Elizabeth, 
with our good Marie to do everything for 
us, and all our friends.” 

Miss Tripp touched her eyelids deli- 
eately with her little lace-edged handker- 
chief. “I mustn’t ery,” she said. “It 


makes one look so like a fright, and I— 
Elizabeth, do you suppose I could get a 
place to teach? I do love children so, 
and they always seem to like me.” 

“What would you teach?” Elizabeth 
asked, anxiously sympathetic, yet knowing 
a little more of the ways of the eduea- 
tional world than did Miss Tripp. You 
know, Evelyn, at least I am told, that 
nearly every teacher has to be a special- 
ist now. You might study kindergarten- 
ing,” she added more hopefully. 

Miss Tripp shook her head. “No; 
I eouldn’t do that; it would take too 
long, and we should have plenty of time 
to starve, I faney, before— But what 
nonsense I’m talking! I must start out 
this minute; I have an appointment at 
Whitcher’s Teachers’ Agency this morn- 
ing. They told me yesterday that a man, 
a school principal, was coming there to 
hire a primary teacher. I’m sure I could 
do that; don’t you think I could, Eliz- 
abeth? Just teach little children how to 
read and write and do simple sums on 
their slates. I shall say I can, anyway.” 

She waved her hand to her friend as 
she went bravely away down the snowy 
street, and Elizabeth turned back to her 
children, feeling a new and unfamiliar 
sense of gratitude for the warm home 
nest, with its three turbulent birdlings. 

It was Saturday, and the children could 
not be dispatched to kindergarten as on 
other mornings of the week. It was also 
baking day, and bread and rolls were in 
slow process of rising to their appointed 
size in the ehilly kitchen. Elizabeth was 
frugally looking over the contents of her 
larder, with a view to a “ picked-up” 
luncheon, when she heard a small yet 
distinct knock on the back door. 

She opened it upon Robbie Stanford, 
dancing with impatience on the snowy 


“Good morning, Mrs Brewster,’ he 
began, with an ingratiating smile, “ I’ve 
come over to play with Carroll an’ Doris. 
I e’n stay*two hours, ’n’ maybe three, 
’nless my mother comes home from down- 
town before that.” 

“Oh; isn’t your mother at home?” 
asked Elizabeth, with a dubious glance 
at the red-cheeked, black-eyed young per- 
son, who was already edging smilingly 
toward the closed door of the dining 
room. She had entertained Master Stan- 
ford before in the absence of his parents 
and had learned to dread the occasions 
of his visits. 

“No, ma’am,” said Robbie politely. 
“My mother’s gone to have her teeth 
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fixed. The’ was a teeny hole in one of 
7em, an’ the hole ached. Did you ever 
have holes in your teeth, Mrs Brewster?” 

“ Why, yes; I suppose I have,” assented 
Elizabeth doubtfully. “ Now, Robbie, I 
want you to promise me that you will 
be a good boy this morning, and not get 
into any mischief; I’m going to be very 
busy, and—” 

“Tl be good,” responded the young 
person cheerfully. “Vi be gooder ’an 
anything. Where’s Carroll?” 

“ He’s in the other room; but wait a 
minute, dear. You remember the last 
time you played with Carroll you—” 

“Yes’m; 1 ’member. We made an 
eeean in the bathroom, an’ you said—” 

“Doris took a bad cold from getting 
so wet, and Richard almost had the 
croup.” 

“JT won’t do it again,’ promised the 
visitor, digging his toes rather shame- 
facedly under a loosened edge of the 
linoleum. “T’ll jus’ look at pictures, ’n’ 
—'n’ things like that.” 

“Very well; I’ll take you in where the 
children are playing. Carroll will be glad 
to see you, I’m sure,” she added, feeling 
that she had been rather ungracious to 
her friend’s child. 

The three young Brewsters greeted their 
neighbor with a whoop of joy. Master 
Stanford was blessed with a pleasantly 
inventive turn of mind, and one could 
generally depend upon a break in the 
monotony of the home cirele when he 
appeared. 

“What’ll we do?” inquired Doris, 
prancing gayly around the visitor, who 
gazed about him at the assembled Brewster 
toys with a somewhat ennuied expression 
on his small, serious countenance. 

“ Aw—I don’t know; play with dolls, 
I guess. I promised I’d be good.” 

“We might play Indian,” suggested 
Carroll hopefully. “ Mother lets us take 
the couch cover for a tent.” 

The visitor considered this proposition 
in Napoleoni silence. “ Have your dolls 
got real hair?” he inquired darkly of 
Doris. 

“Uh-huh; every one of ’em ’s got real 
hair. My new doll ’at I got Christmas ’s 
got lovely long eurls. I don’t play with 
her ev’ry day, ’eause Mother’s ’fraid V’ll 
break her.” 

“Go an’ get her; get all yer dolls.” 

“ Oh, we don’t want t’ play with dolls,” 
objected Carroll. “Let’s build a depot 
an’ have trains a-smashin’ int’ each other.” 

“Nop; we'll play Indian,” the visitor 
said firmly. “T’ll show you how.” 
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Under his able generalship the sitting 
room was presently transformed into the 
semblance of a rolling prairie, with a set- 
tler’s wagon in the midst of the land- 
scape, in which traveled Richard as hus- 
band and father, driving a span of wicker 
chairs, while Doris, mothering a fine fam- 
ily of long-haired dolls, sat behind. 

Elizabeth, glancing in at this stage of 
the proceedings, was gratified by a sight 
of the four happy, earnest little faces 
and the apparent innoeuousness of the 
proceedings. 

“We're havin’ lots of fun, mother; 
we’re playin’ wagon!” Doris explained. 
“These, are all my children, an’ we’re 
goin’ West to live.” 

“Det-ap!” vociferated Richard, pulling 
manfully at the red lines decorated with 
bells, with which he restrained his restive 
steeds. “ Whoa!” and he applied the 
gad with spirit. “ Dey’s doin’ fast, mud- 
zer!” he shouted. 

“That’s a nice play!” chanted Eliza- 
beth; “ only be careful of the whip, dear.” 
Then she hurried upstairs, intent upon 
restoring immaculate order to the upper 
part of her house before luncheon. 


Chapter X 


The better part of an hour had passed 
before she remembered the children again ; 
then a sound of terrifie tumult from 
below gave wings to her feet. 

The scene which met her astonished 
eyes was one of blood and earnage. The 
two boys, their faces horribly streaked 
with searlet and yellow, their hair stuck 
full of feathers, had evidently fallen 
upon the peaceful settlers in their prog- 
ress across the Western plains, and were 
engaged in plunder and rapine; Richard, 
bound hand and foot with his searlet 
lines, howled with abject terror; while 
Doris, wild-eyed and furious, fought for 
the protection of her family of dolls. 

“You shan’t touch my best doll; you 
horrid boy!” she shrieked. “ T’ll tell my 
—mother! T’ll tell—my—” 

“Give ’er here! I’m a big Injun an’ 
I’m goin’ to sealp every one of your 
children!” yelled Robbie Stanford. “ Here 
you, Carroll! what you doin’? There’s 
another kid a-hidin’ under the chair—I 
mean the wagon! She’ll sealp easy!” 

“Why, children! What are you do- 
ing? Carroll, Robert! Stop this in- 
stant 

“We're playing Indian!” panted Car- 
roll, pausing to eye his mother dis- 
gustedly through his war paint. “ Doris 
oughtn’t to have yelled so, an’ Buddy’s 
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nothin’ but a bawl baby. We didn’t hurt 
him a single bit.” 

“ Jus’ see what they did to my dolls!” 
wailed Doris. “Tore the hair off of 
ev'ry one of ’em!” 

“Why, boys! I don’t see what you 
were thinking of to spoil Doris’s pretty 
dolls!” 

“We was only sealpin’ her children,” 
volunteered the instigator of the erime, 
with a cheerful grin. “I e’n stick on 
the hair again, jus’ as easy as anythin’, 
if you’ll give me the glue. I scalped our 
baby’s doll an’ my mother she stuek the 
hair on again with glue. ’Tain’t hard 
to stick it on; an’ we only broke one. We 
wouldn’t ’ave done that if Doris—” 

“What is that stuff on your faces?” 
demanded Elizabeth sternly, as she col- 
lected the parti-colored scalps from 
among the debris on the floor. 

“It’s only war paint, mother,” ex- 
plained Carroll. “Indians always put 
it on their faces; don’t you remember the 
Indians in my Indian book? We made 
it out of jam an’ egg. Celia gave it to 
us; we got the feathers out of the duster.” 

Elizabeth heaved a great sigh. “ Come, 
and I’ll wash your faces,” she said; “ then 
I think perhaps Robbie had better—” 

“No, ma’am,” said Master Stanford 
firmly. “It isn’t two hours yet. I e’n 
stay till the whistles blow, an’ if you 
invite me I guess I e’n stay to lunch.” 

“Ym not going to invite you,” slipped 
off Elizabeth’s exasperated tongue. “I 
want you to go straight home as soon as 
I’ve washed you and made you look re- 
spectable,” 

The youngster’s underlip trembled. 
Two big tears welled up in_ his 
black eyes. “ I—didn’t—mean to—be— 
naughty!” he quavered. “I don’t care if 
you—whip—me; but I don’t want—t’ go 
home. Annie’s—cross. She slapped— 
me—twice this morning! She says I’m 
the plague o’ her life.” 

Annie was the Stanford’s cook, and 
possessed of unlimited authority, which 
she frequently abused, Elizabeth knew. 
“ Where is Livingstone?” she asked in 2 
milder voice, as she removed the traces cf 
her best red raspberry jam from the vis- 
itor’s round face. 

“ Mother took baby with her; she’s go- 
ing to leave him at Gran’ma’s house till 
she comes home. She said I couldn’t go, 
‘eause Gran’ma—she’s—kind of nervous 
when I’m there.” 

_ “Well, dear, you ean stay and have 
luneh with the children; only—” 

“Are you goin’ to whip me? I shan’t 
ery if you do.” 


“My mother doesn’t whip anybody,” 
said Carroll superiorly. “ She’s too kind 
an’ good!” 

“So’s my mother kind an’ good! I 
double dare you to say she isn’t!” 

“Come, children; you mustn’t get to 
quarreling. Of course your dear mother 
is kind and good, Robbie. And you 
ought to try to be so kind and good and 
obedient that she won’t ever feel that 
you ought to be whipped.” 

Master Stanford’s black eyes opened 
very wide at this diflieunlt proposition. 
“ Aw—I don’t know ‘bout that,” he said 
diffidently. “I guess my mother’d jus’ ’s 
soon I’d be bad some o’ the time. She 
says she’s glad I ain’t a milk an’ water 
child like Carroll. An’ my papa, he 
says—” 

“You may both sit right down on this 
sofa,” interrupted Elizabeth hastily, “ and 
look at these two books till I eall you 
to luncheon. If you get up once I shall 
be obliged to send you home to Annie.” 

“The idea of Marian saying such a 
thing about my Carroll,” she thought 
unforgivingly, as she set forth bananas 
and small sweet crackers for the children’s 
dessert. ‘A milk and water ehild, in- 
deed; but, of course, with a boy like 
Robbie to deal with, she has to say some- 
thing. I’m sorry for those two children 
of hers.” 

Robbie Stanford stayed till his mother 
came after him at four o’elock, and Eliz- 
abeth, laying aside all other occupations, 
supervised her small kindergarten with all 
the tried patience and kindness of which 
she was mistress. 

Mrs Stanford was voluble with apol- 
ogies as she invested her son with his 
coat and mittens. “I told Annie to have 
Robbie ask Carroll over for luncheon,” 
she said, “and I left the playroom all 
ready for them. I assure you, Elizabeth, 
I had no notion of inflieting my child 
upon you—when you have company, too; 
I’m really ashamed of Robbie!” 

“Yes, Mother,” interrupted that young 
person, “but Annie got mad jus’ ’cause 
I made little round holes in one o’ her 
o? pies with my finger. I only wanted 
to see the juice come out. *N’—’n’ she 
slapped me, ’n’ tol’ me to get out o’ her 
way, or she’d pack her clo’es an’ leave. 
So I—” 

Mrs Stanford’s pretty young face 
flushed with mortification. “I can see 
that you are thinking me very careless 
to leave Robbie with a bad-tempered ser- 
vant,” she said; “but Annie is usually 
so good with the children, and I had to 
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go. I had really negleeted my teeth till 
one of them ached.” 

“Tt was no trouble,” dissembled Eliz- 
abeth mildly; “and really I should much 
prefer to have Robbie here than to have 
Carroll at your house when you are away. 
I should tremble for the results to your 
property. Of course my Carroll alone is 
almost as innocuous as milk and water, 
but with Robert to bring out his stronger 
qualities one can never safely prediet 
what will happen.” 

Mrs Stanford looked up in sudden 
consternation, and meeting Elizabeth’s 
smiling glance, she langhed and shrugged 
her shoulders. “ Well,” she said, “ I’m 
glad, Betty, if you aren’t actually worn 
out mothering my black-eyed lamb. An- 
other time I'll cope with all three of 
yours, if you'll let me.” Then she 
stooped and kissed Elizabeth in her usual 
half-moeking way. “ Thank you, little 
neighbor,” she murmured; “ you make me 
ashamed of myself whenever I see you. 
You are so much better than I.” 

When Evelyn Tripp returned that 
afternoon in the gloom of the gathering 
twilight she stood for a few minutes in 
the glow of Elizabeth’s cheerful fireside, 
slowly drawing off her gloves. She ap- 
peared pallid and worn in the half light, 
and Elizabeth caught herself wondering 
if she had lunched. 

“Yes, dear,” Miss Tripp informed her 
absent-mindedly; “I had a eup of tea— 
I think it was tea—and a roll. I wasn’t 
hungry after my interview with the South 
Popham School principal.” 

“Oh; then you saw him? Did you— 
Was he—” 

Evelyn laughed a little drearily. “ No, 
dear,” she sighed, shaking her head; 
“nothing came of it. I suppose I ought 
not to have expected it. Professor 
Meeker wanted someone with experience, 
and—and—a younger person, he said. I 
didn’t realize that I looked really old. 
Betty. I thought—” 

“You don’t look old, Evelyn,” denied 
Elizabeth warm-heartedly. “ What was 
the man thinking of?” 

“ Apparently of a red-cheeked, nursery- 
maid sort of a person who had taught 
in the publie schools. I saw him after- 
wards holding forth on the needs of the 
Popham Institute to a young woman with 
a high pompadour and wearing a red 
shirtwaist, a string of blue beads and a 
large glittering wateh chain—the kind with 
a slide. I think she must have been what 
le was looking for. Anyway, the 
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Whiteher people told me he had engaged 
her.” 

Elizabeth gazed at her friend, a sort 
of aching sympathy withholding her from 
speech. 


“ After that,” pursued Miss Tripp, “ I 
went to another agency, and they asked 
me if I would like to travel abroad with 
a lady and her two daughters. I thought 
I should like it very much indeed. I 
could engage Cousin Sophia to stay with 
mother, you know, so I took the car 
out to Chelsea to see a Mrs Potwin-Pil- 
cher, and found what she was looking for 
was really an experienced ladies’ maid 
and courier rolled into one, and that she 
expected ‘ willing services in exchange for 
expenses.’ I told her I ecouldn’t think of 
such a thing. Then -Mrs Potwin-Pilcher 
rose up—she was a big, raw-boned per- 
son glittering with diamonds—and in- 
formed me that she had fifty-nine appli- 
cations for the position—I was the 
sixtieth, it seems—and that she was sure 
I would be unable to perform the duties 
of the position. After that I came home. 
Monday [ shall—” 

Miss Tripp paused, apparently to re- 
move her veil; when she finished her 
sentence it was in a steady, matter-of- 
fact voiee. “I shall go to see an old 
friend of Mother’s—a Mrs Baxter Crown- 
enshield. I think you’ve heard me speak 
of her, Elizabeth. She and Mother were 
very intimate once upon a time, and Mr 
Crownenshield owed his suecess in busi- 
ness to my father. I’m going to ask 
her advice. Now, I think I'll go upstairs 
and take off these damp skirts, and after 
that I’ll come down and help you mend 
stockings, or anything—only, let me do 
something, Elizabeth !” 

There was almost a wail in the tired 
voice and Elizabeth, wiser than she knew, 
pulled out Ler mending basket, with a 
smile. “I’m almost ashamed to confess 
that I need some help badly,” she said. 
“T hope you won’t be horrified at the 
condition of Carroll’s stockings.” 

Miss Tripp was quite her charming 
self again when she reappeared clad in a 
trailing gown of rosy lavender. She 
told the ehildren the lively tale of the 
goose girl, which she had promised them 
in the morning, choosing the while the 
stockings with the most diseouraging holes 
out of Elizabeth’s basket and protesting 
that she loved, yes, positively adored, 
darning stockings. But she finished her 
self-imposed tasks at an early hour, 
and after playing two or three tuneful 
little chansonettes on Elizabeth’s hard- 
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worked and rather shabby piano excused 
herself. 

“T must write to Mother,” she said 
smilingly. “She quite depends on me 
for a bright, chatty letter every day, and 
I’ve so much to tell her of today’s amus- 
ing adventures. Really, do you know 
that Potwin-Pilcher person ought to go 
into a novel. She was positively unique!” 

Elizabeth was silent for some moments 
after the sound of Evelyn’s light foot had 
passed from the stair. Then she turned 
a brooding face upon her husband. “I 
am so sorry for poor Evelyn,” she said. 

Sam Brewster stirred uneasily in his 
ehair. “So you said before she arrived,” 
he observed. “I don’t see anything about 
the fair Evelyn to eall forth expressions 
of pity. She locks remarkably prosper- 
ous to me.” 

“Yes; but you don’t see everything, 
Sam. That gown is one she has had for 
years, and it has been cleaned and made 
over and over again.” 

“Well; so have most of yours, my 
dear, and you don’t ask for sympathy 
on that account.” 

“Sam, dear, they haven’t any money. 
Can’t you understand? They lost every- 
thing when the Back Bay Security Com- 
pany failed. Evelyn doesn’t know what 


to do. There is her mother to take care 
of, and you know how helpless she is. I 
don’t suppose she ever really did any- 
thing in her whole life.” 

“It’s a problem, I'll admit,” agreed 
her husband, scowling over his unread 
paper; “but I don’t see what we are 
going to do about it.” 

“ That’s the worst of it, Sam; we really 
can’t do anything, and I’m afraid ether 
people won’t. I had thought, if nothing 
else turned up, that perhaps Mrs Tripp 
could be indueed to go into a home. One 
of those nice, refined places where one 
has to pay to be admitted, and then 
Evelyn—might—” 

She paused and looked anxiously at her 
husband. “ We might let her stay here, 
Sam; and—” 

He shook his head. “ You’re the most 
self-sacrificing of darlings when it comes 
to helping your friends,” he said; “ but 
I ecouldn’t stand for that, Betty. Two 
weeks is about my limit, I’m afraid, when 
it comes to entertaining angels unawares. 
I’m willing to admit the unique character 
of Miss Tripp, and to vote her a most 
agreeable guest, and all that. But—” 

Elizabeth gazed at her husband under- 
standingly. “I know, Sam,” she said; 
“and 1 think so, too. But—” 


(To be continued) 


The Banker’s Daughter 


A Little Story With a Big Moral 


By Julia Ward Howe 


HESE boys of mine,” said the 

banker, “ will inherit my books 

and my business. The best I can 
hope for them is that they will take it 
up where I lay it down, and keep it up 
to the level to which I have brought it. 
But this, my little girlie, need not be 
troubled with any work of that sort. I 
shall provide abundantly for her, and if 
she can keep her own personal account, 
she will do well enough, and better than 
most.” 

So the banker, living, thought about his 
girl child, and dying, bequeathed to her a 
comfortable income, in charge of a safe 
trustee; for the child, you know, under- 
stood nothing about business, and did not 
need to. 

Things went on smoothly for a good 


while. The girl grew up, married, and 
albeit ignorant of business details, was 
eareful to keep her expenditure within 
the limits of her yearly receipts. She 
recorded her expenses faithfully, but 
never learned anything more about prop- 
erty values than she had known at the 
beginning. 

She had already one or two children 
when her trustee’s remittances became less 
punctual, causing her ever-increasing em- 
barrassment. With a vague suspicion of 
trouble to come, she sought an interview 
with this gentleman, who, to her utter 
astonishment, informed her that her 
income had greatly diminished through 
fluctuations in the money market. He 
further told her that he had advanced 
funds of his own in order to afford her 
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temporary aid, and that, as his own needs 
were now pressing, he should find himself 
obliged to raise a loan upon a portion of 
her property in order to satisfy his claims 
upon her estate. To alter her scale of 
living, to dismiss servants and to give up 
even the occasional use of a earriage was 
now a matter of urgent necessity. 

Before long it beeame impossible, even 
with these retrenchments, to meet the 
expenses of living. Again she sought an 
interview with her trustee. Alas! he had 
fled the country, and the record left be- 
hind him made it manifest that the loan 
contracted upon her property was made 
in order to conceal for a time the inroads 
which he had made upon it. At this time 
her husband sustained an injury which 
unfitted him for attention to business, and 
she found herself obliged at middle age 
to face the world with helpless ones 
dependent upon her, without fortune and 
withont the training necessary to obtain 
it. We need not follow her career further. 
I find among my aequaintanees a 
clergyman’s widow to whom a small life 
insurance left by her husband promises 
immunity from immediate want. A friend 
of this husband presently offers to invest 
her money to better advantage. She read- 
ily consents, and the funds are aecord- 
ingly transferred to his keeping. Soon 
he finds himself called by business to visit 
California, and theneeforward is not 
heard from, either by letter or remit- 
tance. 

I am far from saying that a woman, 
deprived of her property in this way, will 
necessarily perish of want or fall from 
respectability. The efforts that women so 
situated will make and the burthens that 
they will bear are sometimes almost past 
believing, especially where the mainte- 


T IS very attractive for a woman to 
have a sense of humor. But if she 
does not know how to conceal this ac- 

complishment in her intercourse with 

the child, she will irrevocably destroy 
his naiveté, sincerity and earnest sim- 
plicity. 

Not what you preach and teach will 

form your child’s character—but what 
you think and feel and live. To educate 
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nanee and education of children 1s a part 
of the charge to be borne. But the suf- 
fering involved in such efforts is often 
severe and may easily undermine the 
worker’s health and even shorten her te: 
of life. 

I have personally known of two in- 
stances in which trustees of honorable 
character and intention have made sales 
of valuable real estate belonging to young 
girls without giving them any notice of 
the intended transaction, to which they 
would not have consented. In both in- 
stances this unsanctioned transfer of 
property has been highly prejudicial to 
the interests of those whose advantage 
should have been first and solely consid- 
ered, 

Experiences like those here narrated 
are of not uncommon occurrence, and in 
view of this it would certainly be a wise 
and kind precaution to bestow upon every 
girl child without exeeption the training 
of some industry by which in ease of 
need she would be able to earn her own 
support and that of her family. She 
should also learn that the care of money 
for rieh or poor forms a very important 
part of the necessary business of life. 

It is surely eruel so to edueate any 
girl as to leave her in ignoranee of the 
preeautions which are essential to the hold- 
ing of property, be it much or little. To 
do so might seem proper in days in which 
the order of edueation for men was so 
different from that of women that the 
practical sense of values which was held 
to belong to one sex was assumed to be 
impossible of attainment to the other. 
That time, thank heaven, is now well 
past, and with it should end the tutelage 
which, injurious in itself, so often ends in 
lifelong privation and distress. 


Notes from a Thought Book 


By Helen Woljeska 


one’s child means first of all to discipline 
one’s self. 

Edueation means two things, and two 
things only—the training of the reason- 
ing power and the developing of the will 
power, with the former keen to see 
the right way, and the latter strong to 
follow that way. 

The grandeur of motherhood lies in its 


humility. 
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THE VISITORS 
OF ELIZABETH 


neredible as it may seem, the narrative which 
follows is one of facts, Xurietly. The Editor.) 


HEN Jack was trans- 

ferred and we were 
planning to go to 
Pinetield, I congrat- 
ulated myself that it 
Was on the main line 
from Everywhere to 
Anywhere, so that people would be going 
through frequently and could easily stop 
and see us. Dreading the loneliness of au 
absolutely strange city, I urged all our 
friends and most of our acquaintances to 
drop off and visit us. However, I was a 
bit dismayed when, less than a month 
after our arrival, I had a note from Alma 
Prentiss saying that she should pass 
through Pinefield the following week and 
would like to stop and see us. I wrote 
back at once, telling her how sorry I was 
not to be able to ask her to make us a 
visit, as we had not yet found a house 
and were staying temporarily at an ex- 
eeedingly uncomfortable boarding house. 
When we were settled in a place of our 
own we should hope to have her among 
our very first guests, and with a few com- 
monplaces about the beauties of Pinefield, 
I closed the letter and dismissed the mat- 
ter from my mind. Forty-eight hours 
later a special delivery arrived from 
Alma. She wrote that she didn’t mind 
discomfort if she could only be with me; 
that she thought she should find a 
boarding house amusing—she had never 
stayed in one—and that she should reach 
Pinefield at twelve twenty-four the next 
day. Aghast, I appealed to Jack for 
counsel, “ Telegraph to her not to come; 
letter will explain;” he advised. 

“Oh, dear, I ean’t quite do that. It 
seems brutally inhospitable. Besides, a 
letter has explained already.” But a 
consultation with our landlady made the 
telegram seem inevitable. The house was 
absolutely full, and the house next door, 
which accommodated the overflow, was 
erowded also. Finally a young man in 
the next house heard of our dilemma and 
offered to share his room with Jack, so 


that I could take Alma in with me. We 
accepted gratefully, assuring him that 
it was only for a night or two. 

The next day Alma appeared, accom- 
panied by a huge trunk. She said she 
was on her way to visit her friend, Mrs 
Butler, who had a cottage at a summer 
place some sixty miles to the east, but 
she failed to mention the exact date of 
her departure. Two days, three days, a 
week passed, and nothing was said of her 
going. In other respects she was a very 
pleasant guest. She enjoyed all that we 
did to amuse her, was always ready to 
play or sing for the amusement of the 
establishment at large, flirted most dis- 
creetly with the young men in the house 
and assured me a dozen times a day that 
she was perfectly happy with me and 
eouldn’t endure the thought of separation. 

When the week became ten days Jack 
rebelled. “If that girl doesn’t know 
enough to go, you'll have to tell her, Betty. 
Burns was awfully decent about offering 
me half his room, but I can’t go on im- 
posing on him this way. It was all 
well enough for a couple of nights, but 
it’s going on two weeks now. And, then, 
you know, we’re not having any chance 
to look for a house and we’ve simply got 
to find something soon.” 

That evening I mentioned Mrs Butler’s 
name several times in tentative fashion, 
but Alma changed the subject at onee, 
and I got no information that way. The 
next day I wrote to Mother, telling her 
all about it and asking her to send me 
as urgent a telegram as her conscience 
would allow. It came promptly. “ Ex- 
hausted by intense heat. Come tomor- 
row if possible.” I handed it to Alma, 
who, without a word of sympathy, ex- 
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claimed, “Are you going? What shail 
I do?” 

“Why, you’re going on to the Butler’s 
anyway, aren’t you?” I replied. 

“Oh, yes, of course I am. I wrote 
to Ethel as soon as I got here, saying 
I’d come and make her a visit, but I 
haven’t heard from her sinee. It is very 
queer. I don’t know what to do, I 
might telephone, I suppose.” Ten min- 
utes later she returned from the tele- 
phone looking more cheerful. “ Ethel 
says little Phillip has been very sick ; that’s 
why she hasn’t written, but they think 
he’s out of danger now and it’s nothing 
eatehing, so I told her I’d come tomor- 
row. What time do you go? Eleven- 
seven? Well, P’ll see you off and then 
take the afternoon train to Ethel’s.” And 
she did. 


After we got into our own house Car- 
olyn came to visit us. Her demands on 
our exchequer began with the arrival of 
her trunk. 

“Oh, you'll have to pay the express- 
man, Betty, I haven’t any change.” 

At breakfast the next day she re- 
marked, “ Now don’t bother about me 
in the morning. I’m going to devote 
that time to writing letters. I’ve been 
getting behind for months and this is 
a fine chance to eatch up.” So after 
breakfast she settled herself at the desk 
and went to work. On my birthday, a 
month before, Jack had given me a die 
with our new address and had a supply 
of very nice paper stamped for me. 
Paper at half the price would have been 
far more sensible, but it was my first 
birthday since | was married and Jack 
wanted to give me the very best. I used 
it sparingly for my most superior ecor- 
respondenee, and it was a bit appall- 
ing to see Carolyn help herself to it 
as lavishly as if it had been hotel sta- 
tionery—apparently she had not brought 
any of her own. I attended to my 
housekeeping, Carolyn still writing bus- 
ily. I went to market and returned to 
find her sealing the fifth envelope. 
“Where do you keep your stamps?” she 
inquired. “In the little drawer at the 
right,” I replied. She helped herself and 
stamped her letters, saying casually, “ I'll 
get some tomorrow and pay you back.” 
The next day the same thing happened 
and the next. By that time the stamps 
were exhausted and the paper had run 
low. The fourth morning she came out 
to the dining room, pen in hand, to ask, 
“Where do vou keep the paper with the 
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address on it? I’ve used up all there was 
on the desk.” 

“Tsn’t there some plain paper there?” 
I hinted hopefully. 

“Oh, yes, I guess so, but I like the 
stamped paper so much better.” 

The absence of postage stamps did not 
trouble her at all. She simply handed 
her unstamped letters to Jack to mail, 
oceasionally murmuring something about, 
“Get some tomorrow and repay you;” 
which she never did. 

The first afternoon of her visit, as we 
were dressing for golf, she came into my 
room to borrow a_ white linen skirt. 
“ All mine are soiled. I’ve got to have 
them done up,” she explained. I wasn’t 
any too abundantly supplied myself, but 
I lent her the skirt. The next day she sent 
her laundry to a washerwoman, saying 
that it must be back in three days. The 
things were returned promptly, among 
them two white skirts, but she con- 
tinued to use mine for golf until the end 
of her visit. Then she left it hanging 
in the closet without a word of thanks 
or a suggestion that she might have had 
it done up for me. 

But the climax was this: The wife of 
a business friend of Jack’s took a great 
faney to Carolyn, who really is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive girl, and had invited 
her to her house several times and taken 
us out in her automobile frequently be- 
sides. The afternoon before Carolyn’s 
departure we passed a florist’s window 
where some remarkably fine roses were 
displayed. “Oh, what beauties!” ex- 
claimed Carolyn. “ Don’t you think it 
would be nice to send some to Mrs Ives? 
She has been so kind to me.” She went 
in, ordered the flowers to be sent to Mrs 
Ives, wrote a graceful message on a ecard 
to accompany them and then opened her 
purse. It contained only a little silver, 
and the roses cost two dollars. “ Just 
lend me a couple of dollars, Betty, dear,” 
she begged. But I, too, had only a little 
change. For ¢ moment Carolyn was non- 
plused, then she rose to the situation. 
“ We'll charge them,” and before I could 
recover my breath she had told the man 
to send the bill to Mrs John Godfrey 
22 Blank street. 

As might have been expected, she went 
away without leaving the money to pay 
this bill, but when it eame Jack insisted 
that I send it on to her. So I inelosed 
it in my next letter, simply saying, “I 
forward the bill for the roses you sent 
Mrs Ives.” Carolyn did not answer this 
letter for over two months, and then she 
ignored the bill completely. Meantime we 
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had to pay it for the sake of our own 
eredit. Mrs Ives asks me every time 
she sees me when my charming friend is 
coming to visit me again, and I smile 
sweetly and say I don’t know yet, but 
I'll surely tell her when anything definite 
is settled upon. 


Janet did not outstay her welcome, 
and she was scrupulously aceurate in 
money matters; still her visit was not 
entirely devoid of annoyances. I heard 
that she was staying with some friends 
near Pinefield and wrote to ask her to 
spend a week with us on her way home. 
She replied that she would come the fol- 
lowing Tuesday if that suited me, but 
she could not tell just what time she’d 
arrive, as the Fosters were to bring her 
up in their motor ear, and that is a most 
uneertain mode of progress. Thirty-five 
miles is ‘not a long distance for an auto- 
mobile, and thinking Janet might arrive 
the latter part of the morning I ordered 
a nice lunch, gave up a golf match at 
the club and sat down by the window to 
wateh for her appearing. At two o’clock 
I ate a somewhat dry and tasteless meal, 
and at half past three the automobile, 
containing Janet, her host and hostess and 
a strange man and girl, throbbed up to 
the door. She took me aside at once to 
whisper that they were almost starved; 
they’d been delayed by tire troubles and 
there had been no place on the way where 
they could get lunch. Couldn’t I give 
them something to eat? I gave a fleeting 
thought to the various hotels and res- 
taurants of Pinefield that they might have 
visited; but I’m very fond of Janet, so 
I said I’d give them afternoon tea, with 
eake and bread and butter. “ ?m—I’m 
—afraid that wouldn’t be quite enough—” 
she hesitated—“If you had any cold 
meat or something a little more substan- 
tial—” I thought regretfully of the cold 
roast beef that had been destined to fur- 
nish forth our dinner, then I sacrificed 
it on the altar of friendship. 

I never saw such hungry people. The 
teapot was replenished three times, a 
whole loaf of cake disappeared, and when 
Annie had finished making sandwiches 
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there was barely enough beef left for 
hash the next morning. I cleared away 
the wreckage, for Annie was busy pre- 
paring dinner, and ran down to the near- 
est market for a steak, as it was too late 
to have one sent home. Dinner went off 
delightfully, for Janet talks well and al- 
ways has a supply of amusing tales to 
relate. Later, as I accompanied her to 
her room for a good-night gossip, she 
began, “Oh, Betty, 1 know you won’t 
mind having Alice Foster over Thursday 
night. She wants to go to the Goodrich 
wedding and take me with her, so I told 
her I knew you’d let her stay here over- 
night; it’s too far for her to get home 
very well. She ean sleep with me and 
it won’t be a bit of trouble.” 

“Have you definitely asked her, Janet? 
Thursday is Annie’s day out and I get 
my own dinner. What time would Mrs 
Foster come?” 

“Oh, some time the latter part of the 
afternoon, I suppose. Don’t bother to get 
an elaborate dinner; just something on the 
chafing dish. Alice wouldn’t eare.” 

“But I haven’t a chafing dish and I’ve 
accepted an invitation for us both to a 
bridge party at the Seymour’s Thursday 
afternoon. They live way out Caxton 
Road, and we can’t possibly get home till 
after six. There wouldn’t be time for 
me to cook any sort of a meal and get 
you to your wedding in time. What time 
is it, by the way?” 

“Eight o’clock, the ceremony; and of 
course we want particularly to get there 
for that. I’m sorry to put you out, 
Betty, but I never dreamed you’d mind, 
and I’m afraid it’s too late for Alice 
to change her plans now.” 

“Very well,” I said, somewhat coolly, 
“T’ll manage somehow.” And I betook 
myself to Jack. He solved the problem 
in a twinkling. “ Here,” he said, taking 
a huge silver dollar from his pocket, “ is 
the remedy. Present it to Annie with a 
pleasant smile and request her to stay 
at home and cook dinner Thursday night.” 

Jack is the best husband in the world, 
but somehow I’m not quite as fond of 
Janet as I used to be. 
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O DESIGN, plan and 
build a dwelling in every 
detail is no mean under- 
taking, even for an expe- 
rienced layman, but when 
three women do it, and 
ereditably, it is well 
That is what the owners 


worthy of note. 
of the house here deseribed did, and the 
accompanying photographs show the com- 


pleted work. Except for the assistance 
of a draftsman to make the working 
drawings and specifications from their 
sketch, plans and ideas, the work was en- 
tirely theirs. They bought all the mate- 
rial, hired their own foreman and labor, 
made the necessary contracts and superin- 
tended the entire work in every detail. 
The result is most satisfactory, partieu- 
larly in the decorative treatment. The 
following description, while not ade- 
quately setting forth the artistic charms 
of the house, will give the reader an 
idea of the general scheme. 

The house sets about fifty feet back 
fram the road (see plan), and has been 
kept purposely low. The exterior is 
a light stueco, and the roof is of shingles 
stained tile red. The shutters are the old- 
fashioned solid kind with the bull’s-eye, 
and are painted a pale green. 

One enters from a little pergola porch, 
with quaint seats and lattices on each 
side, directly into the living room. This 
is the largest room in the house and has 
a rough stone mantel laid up in big field 
stones, with a stone shelf, at the further 
end, Casement doors on each side of this 
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TIROT- FLOOR: PLAN: 


Designed, Planned, Built, by Women 


By W. Williams 


lead out to the poreh. The woodwork 
is a plain chestnut stained dark English 
oak, and the walls are covered with a 
coffee brown grasscloth to harmonize, the 
furnishings and general style being mis- 
sion. 

The dining room opens off the living 
room to the north and has the same gen- 
eral feeling—its main feature being the 
corn stone mantel. 

The kitehen is directly connected with 
the dining room, a butler’s pantry being 
purposely omitted and the kitchen pan- 
try made extra large. The laundry is 
in the eellar. 

Upstairs there are four bedrooms, the 
three front ones being those of the own- 
ers and the rear one the guest room. 
Each room is decorated and furnished 
quite differently, displaying the individ- 
ual ideas and tastes of its oceupant. The 
guest room is blue and white and most 
pleasing. The woodwork is very simple, 
enameled white, with single-panel bireh 
doors, finished dark mahogany. By clos- 
ing the two front doors to the hall, the 
three front rooms and bath become one 
apartment, as it were. 

There is a servant’s room and ample 
store room in the attic. One of the 
noticeable features of the whole house is 
the great simplicity throughout, even to 
the furniture and furnishings, which yet 
show eareful study and selection. A 
homelike air pervades the whole dwelling, 
making it an ideal home. 

The accompanying photographs show 
the house shortly after it was completed, 
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The living room, with its great mantel 


Rear of the house, showing the pergola and covered porch 
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Corner of another bedroom showing treatment of broad windows 


a er. 2 A dainty bedroom, with its French door 
“Sa 
: 


DESIGNED, PLANNED, 


BUILT, BY WOMEN 


The front of this charming little house 


before many vines or flowers had a chance 
to grow, and the owners are already ar- 
ranging and planning for the planting 
of many shrubs and flowers to enhance its 
already numerous charms. The owners 


feel that their efforts have been sneeess- 
ful, and that while the many difficulties 
that arose were often trying, the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction they derived from 
watching their work grow more than 


overbalaneed them. Many improvements 
are already planned, among them being 
the erection of a stable, and each day 
the interest in their home grows. 

The house is not an expensive one. A 
builder or contractor, from these plans 
and illustrations, could make a more ae- 
curate estimate for a given section of 
country than could possibly be furnished 
here. 
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‘* Down these steps, stretching away up into the sky so far that they reached heaven, came 
fourteen angels ”’ 


Hansel and Gretel 


Adapted from Adelheid Wette’s Libretto 


Drawings by Maria L. Kirk 


This German folk 1ore, which Grimm included in his fairy tales, is here for the first time 


in short, simple form in English, yet enriched and 


ut 
e more dramatic. This version follows closely Phe 


lines of Humperdinck’s opera of Hansel and Gretel, which children love.] 


Chapter III 


Ss HEN the children had 

finished their prayer, 

they sank back upon 

the moss and were 

soon asleep, their 

arms about one an- 

other. It was not 

long, however, before a light began to 

show through the mists which still ecov- 

ered part of the open space where the 

children were. This light seemed to come 

from heaven, and the mists gradually 

gathered and made steps, as the light 

grew brighter and brighter. Down these 

steps, stretching away up into the sky 

so far that they reached heaven, came 

fourteen angels, walking in pairs. They 

were all dressed in beautiful garments 

of different colors and their faces were 
shining. 

They arranged themselves about Hiin- 
sel and Gretel, just as the children’s 
prayer said they would: two at the chil- 
dren’s heads, two at their feet, two on 
their right hand and two on their left, 
while the fifth pair stood between the 
others, so as to make a complete circle 
around the children. The other two 
angels stood on the steps, pointing up- 
wards, as if to show Hiinsel and Gretel 
the way to Paradise. 

Finally, the last two angels came and 
stood, one on either side of the cirele of 
angels, as if to make themselves particular 
guardian angels over the lost and lonely 
little girl and boy. The rest joined hands 
and danced a slow and stately measure 
around the sleeping children. 

Is it to be wondered at that Hansel 
and Gretel had beautiful dreams and 
smiled often in their sleep? 


At last daylight appeared again. A 
bird twittered sharply in the glade where 
the children slept. Gradually the east- 
ern sky grew rosy and then turned to a 
pale yellow as the sun appeared. A few 
rays of sunshine shone through the tree- 
tops and made patches of light about 
Hiinsel and Gretel. 

A little fairy, dressed in feathery gar- 
ments, floated out of the forest behind the 
children. She carried in her hand a 
large bluebell, from which she shook dew 
over Hiinsel and Gretel as she sang the 
following song. Every time she shook 
the bluebell it made a little tinkling 
sound. 


“Little Fairy, I arise, 
Cling! 
When Old Sol tints morning skies; 
Clang! 
From East to West I know who works, 
Cling! 
And who his daily labor shirks; 
Clang! 
I come with Sunshine’s golden rays 
And on your fast-closed eyes I gaze; 
I waken all with cooling dew, 
Who sleep in fields or meadows new. 
Up springs the busy man, to seize 
The bashful Morning ere she flees. 
Therefore, Sleepers, up, awaken, 
Smiling Day new life hath taken!” 


As she finished this song, the Dawn 
Fairy seampered back into the forest and 
Gretel slowly awoke. 

She sat up, rubbing her eyes, but Hiin- 
sel, whom she had disturbed by moving, 
only turned over and went on sleeping. 

“Where am T?” said Gretel, sleepily. 
“Am I awake? Is this a dream?” 

And looking around her, she added: 
“ Here I am, lying under a pine tree. The 
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branches way, way above me are rustling 
softly and the birds are singing sweetly. 
They must have awakened some time ago 
and be all through their morning songs. 
Good morning, dear birds, good morn- 
ing!” 

She held out her hands, looking up into 
the branches and then, suddenly, caught 
sight of Hiinsel, still asleep. 

“See here,” she cried; “the lazy boy! 
He is one of the Seven Sleepers. Just 
wait a minute and I’ll wake you up.” 

She bent down and sang in Hiinsel’s 
ear: 

“ Tirelireli, 

The morning is no longer young; 

The lark has flown to heaven’s gates, 

His morning song is sung.” 

Then, jumping up, she cried again: 
“ Tirelireli !” 

Hiinsel opened his eyes, yawned and 
stretched himself. Then he sprang to his 
feet and sang gayly, as Gretel had done: 

“ Kikeriki! 
As yet ’tis early! 
Yes, indeed, I’ve noticed, dear, 
Morning is already here, 
Kikeriki!” 

“T don’t know why I feel so finely, but 
T know I’ve never slept as well as I did 
last night.” 

“ But listen, brother,” Gretel answered ; 
“T had a wonderfully beautiful dream as 
I slept here under the pine tree.” 

“Right you are. So did I,” answered 
Hansel. 

“T dreamt,” went on Gretel, without 
heeding the interruption, “that I heard 
the sound of wings rustling and a sound 
as if a chorus of angels were singing 
a heavenly song. Little clouds shining 
with a rosy light came out of the dark- 
ness, and all at once it was as bright as 
day all around me. Then rays of light 
shone from heaven, and I saw an angel 
dressed in white and gold coming towards 
me, leading other angels with golden 
wings.” 

Here Hinsel, who had been following 
Gretel’s story with growing interest, broke 
in, with a tone of wonder: “ There must 
have been fourteen !” 

It was now Gretel’s turn to be sur- 
prised, and she asked: “Did you see 
all that, too?” 

“Yes,” Hiinsel replied. “It was won- 
derfully beautiful—and I saw them go 
off out there.” 

He went toward the back of the glade, 
where the mists which hung about the 
Tlsen Stone were gradually vanishing 
under the rays of the morning sun. Even 


as Hansel approached, the last trace of 
mist disappeared, and in place of the 
pine trees, which had been there on the 
previous evening, stood the Crunching 
Munching House, glittering in the ‘rays 
of the rising sun. 

At a little distance tothe left was a 
large baker’s oven, and, on the other side, 
a huge cage with iron bars, the whole sur- 
rounded by a fence made of life-sized 
gingerbread girls and boys. The house 
itself was all made of eake and good 
things that little girls and boys like to 
eat. 

When the children saw this wonderful 
house and smelt the delicious smell of 
dainties which came from there, they 
stood still in amazement. Then Hiinsel 
started to go forward, but Gretel threw 
her arms about him, erying: “ Stay where 
you are, stay where you are!” 

For a while Hiinsel was speechless with 
astonishment, but at last he said slowly: 
“ Heavens, I’ve never seen a miracle be- 
fore; no, not in all my life!” 

Finally, as Gretel kept looking at the 
house and saw nothing to alarm her, slie 
sang this glad little song, which will de- 
seribe the house better than I ean: 

“ How lovely this sweet-smelling air, 

Oh, sce the beauty shining there! 

A little house of tarts and eake, 

The roof, too, tarts and cookies make: 

The sugar windows gayly shine, 

The gables are of raisins fine: 

And see about the house—immense— 

There runs a ginger-cooky fence!” 

Hiinsel could not resist his sister’s 
gayety, so he joined her in singing: 

“O wondrous little castle! 
You ere so trim and neat, 
What little forest princess 
Has here her chosen seat? 
Ah, if that forest prineess 
Knew how we longed to dine, 
She’d feast us both without delay, 
On ereamy cakes and wine!” 


When the children had finished sing- 
ing, they kept quite still for a minute, 
then Hinsel said: “ Everything is quiet. 
There is nothing moving inside. Come, 
let’s go in.” 

But Gretel held him back in terror and 
said: “Are you out of your head? Oh, 
brother, how ean you be so bold? Who 
knows who may dwell in this fine house?” 

But Hiinsel was so charmed that he 
searcely heeded Gretel’s words. “See 
how the house seems to smile upon us,” 
and he added eagerly, “the angels have 
brought us here!” 

Gretel thought for awhile, after Hiinsel 
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“** Therefore, Sleepers, up, awaken, 
Smiling Day new life hath taken!’ ”’ 
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** At a little distance to the left was a large baker’s oven, and, on the other side, a large cage 
with iron bars, the whole surrounded by a fence made of life-sized 
gingerbread boys and girls”’ 
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made this remark, and then said slowly: 
“The angels? Oh, that must be so.” 

“Yes, Gretel,” said Hinsel eagerly, 
“they have invited us here in all friend- 
liness. Come, let us nibble a little bit off 
the house.” 

Hinsel’s suggestion was too tempting 
for Gretel to resist, so each one taking 
the other’s hand, the two ehildren eried: 

“ Yes, let’s nibble like two little gnaw- 
ing mice.” 

The children hopped a few steps 
nearer and then waited to see if they 
could hear any sound. As all was silent 
they stole forward on tiptoe. After 
waiting a moment, Hinsel cautiously 
broke a little piece of cake off the right- 
hand corner of the house. As he did so 
there came a shrill voice from within: 

“Nibble, nibble, little mouse, 

Who nibbles at my little house?” 

Hansel, in terror, let the cake fall 
to the ground, but Gretel, with a woman’s 
wit, answered in a frightened voice: 
“The wind.” 

Hinsel followed Gretel’s example and 
said, just as timidly: “ The wind.” 

Then, together, the children said: 
“The child of heaven.” 

Gretel picked up the piece of cake and 
tasted it. 

“Hm-m!” she cried. 

Then Hansel asked, looking at Gretel 
enviously: “How does it taste?” 

“There, try it,” answered Gretel, giv- 
ing him a bite of her cake. 

“ Ah-h!” said Hiinsel, laying his hand 
on his breast in delight and closing his 


eyes. 

“ Ah-h!” said Gretel likewise. 

Then both the children cried in glee: 

“© wonderful cookies! each one I eat 
makes me eager for more. I feel as if I 
were already in heaven.” 

“Oh,” said Hiinsel, “how good this 
tastes! It’s almost too good to eat.” 

“Perhaps a confectioner lives here,” 
said Gretel. 

“ Hi, confectioner!” called Hiinsel de- 
lightedly. “ Look out; a mouse will soon 
make a hole in your house.” 

Hiinsel here broke a large piece of cake 
off the wall. The voice from inside again 
repeated the same question as before: 

“Nibble, nibble, little mouse, 

Who nibbles at my little house?” 

Hiinsel and Gretel then called together: 
“The wind, the wind; the child of 
heaven.” 

As they said this, the upper half of 
the door of the Crunching Munching 
House opened, and the awful old ogress 
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of a witch, of whom Hinsel’s father had 
spoken the day before, put out her head. 
The children were so busy over their 
feast of dainties that they did not no- 
tice the evil, wrinkled face leering at 
them. 

Gretel said tauntingly to Hansel: 
“Wait, you nibbling little mouse, the cat 
will soon come out of the little house.” 

Hiinsel answered rather grufily: “ Oh, 
go on nibbling and leave me in peace.” 

Gretel grabbed a piece of cake out 
of Hinsel’s hand, erying: “Not so 
quiekly, Sir Wind!” 

Hansel promptly took the piece of 
eake away from her, erying: “ Child of 
heaven, I take what I find.” 

The children then burst out laughing. 

During this last seene, the door of the 
witch’s house opened and the witeh her- 
self came out, carrying in her hand a 
rope with a noose at one end of it. She 
stole cautiously up behind the children, 
who never heard her, and threw the noose 
quickly over Hiinsel’s head, pulling the 
rope tight and holding the laughing boy 
a prisoner. 

“ He-he, he-he, he-he-he!” laughed the 
witch, when she saw Hiinsel’s plight. 

The two children stood looking at her, 
frightened and amazed. 

Hinsel, in terror, struggled to free him- 
self, crying: “Let me go! Who are 
you?” 

Hiinsel’s struggles were vi and the 
witch did not bother to answer his ques- 
tion. Instead, she went up to Gretel and 
patted the little girl’s pink cheek with 
her rough, ill-shaped hand. 

“Dear little angel,’ she said. “ And 
you, my little sugar clown. You came 
here to find me, did you? That’s fine! 
Dear children; so plump and round!” 

The witch again broke into peals of 
laughter and a wicked light shone in her 
eyes. 

“Who are you, you ugly woman?” 
eried Hiinsel, horror struck. “ Let me 
go!” 

To this the witch answered in her 
sweetest tones: “ Now, dear heart, don’t 
put on airs; for you must understand 
that you can’t frighten me at all. I 
am Rosina Daintymouth. I am always 
looked upon as a great friend of every- 
body. I am just as innocent as a little 
child; that’s the reason I love little chil- 
dren so dearly; so dearly that I can just 
eat them up!” 

As she said this, she again stroked the 
children lovingly. Hiinsel drew back 
roughly. 
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“Go,” he said; “take your old face 
away from here. Do you hear? I can’t 
stand the sight of you.” 

“ He-he-he !” erackled the witeh. “ What 
a fine devil’s brat you are! And you, too, 
my dearest little girl.” 

Then she sang, in as alluring a voice as 
she could: . 


“ Come little mouse, 

Come into my house ; 

V'll treat you fairly, 

Feast you rarely. 

Choeolates, tarts and marchpane, too, 

With eream cakes, I have made for you; 

St John’s bread, wedding cake besides, 

Rice pudding, too, the oven hides; 

Almonds, figs and raisins fine, 

Use as you will this house of mine.” 

“T won’t go with you, you nasty 
woman,” said Hinsel, stamping his foot, 
and on the verge of tears; “ you are much 
too friendly.” 

“ See, see,” mumbled the witeh, “ how 
clever I am. I mean to treat you well, 
you ehildren,” she tried to reassure Hin- 
sel and Gretel. “In my house you will 
think you are in heaven.” 


“Come, little mouse, 
Come into my house; 
T’ll treat you fairly, 
Feast you rarely,” 
she sang again. 

Then she tried to lead Hiinsel off, but 
the boy resisted sturdily. 

“What are you going to do to my 
brother?” asked Gretel. 

“Good, my child,” answered the witch; 
“eoreat good. I am now going to make 
him tender and delicious with all sorts of 
dainties and then, when he is very good 
and gentle, patient and as willing as a 
sheep, then—but listen, Hiinsel, I will 
whisper it in your ear.” 

And she tiptoed towards him. 

“Say it out loud and not in my ear,” 
said Hiinsel, bravely. “ What pleasure 
is waiting for me!” 

“Ah, my dear pretty child; sight and 
hearing will both leave you in the midst 
of this pleasure,” said the witch, rubbing 
her hands and ehucekling. 

During the preceding conversation, 
Hliinsel had been working his arms so 
as to loosen the noose which bound him. 
In this he had been suecessful and, by this 
time, felt that he had the noose so loose 
that he could easily slip it over his head, 
so he ealled defiantly: “ Oh, my eyes and 
ears are very good. Have a eare how you 
harm me. Gretel,” he ealled to his sister, 
“don’t believe these fair words.” 
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Gretel had now come elose to him and 
he whispered: “ Come, let’s run for it.” 

Quickly he slipped the noose over his 
head, and taking Gretel by the hand, 


started to run towards the woods. But 
the witch was too sly for him. She 


raised her staff and cried in a command- 
ing tone: “ Halt!” 

Then, making the witches’ motion with 
her stick, she stopped the children from 
going any further. 

The yard about the house began to 
grow dark; it seemed as if a heavy cloud 
had eovered the sun. The children stood 
motionless. Then the witch cried in a 
voice so terrible that it seemed to freeze 
Hinsel’s and Gretel’s blood: 


“Hoeus poeus, witehes’ spell, 
Move and you shall rue it well! 
Spellbound are you by my glance; 
Move your head and you shall dance!” 


Then the witeh began to make new 
motions with her staff, turning the chil- 
dren around so that they faced her. 

The end of the staff began to glow, 
and she held it up before them. 


“Hoeus pocus, here comes Jocus; 
Children, see the magic head! 
Eyes front now, as I have said! 
To your stall, or you are dead! 
Hoeus pocus, bonus jocus, 
Malus locus, hocus poeus.” 


As she said the last words of this spell, 
she led Hiinsel, who kept his eyes fixed 
on the end of her staff, to the iron cage, 
which she made him enter, closing the 
iron-barred door behind him. Meanwhile 
Gretel stood motionless and the darkness 
began to fade slowly away. 

After the witch had locked the door 
behind Hiinsel, she came over to Gretel 
and said, rubbing her hands with pleas- 
ure: “Now, little Gretel, be nice and 
sensible. Hiinsel will soon be fat. We'll 
feed him upon almonds and raisins; 
they’re the best things. I am going into 
the house and will bring them right out. 
Don’t you move from where you are.” 

The witch then hobbled off muttering 
to herself. Gretel stood stiff and im- 
movable. Finally, she sighed deeply and 
said, in a tone of disgust: “ Whew, how 
terror-stricken I am before the witch!” 

“ Gretel, sh!” called Hinsel from the 
eage in a loud whisper. Don’t speak so 
loudly. Be very clever and notice well 
everything that the witch does. Appear 
to do everything she wants you to—here 
she comes back again—sh, keep still!” 
| (To be concluded) 
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VII—Wild Animals for the Menagerie 


Invented by Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


=a HE giraffe belongs to the ru-mi- 

nant group of the—” “Skip 

that, Polly. What I want is to 
know the kind of horns he has and how 
many toes. This picture doesn’t show; it’s 
no good for that, and while we are mak- 
ing the animals for our menagerie we 
may as well have them as nearly right as 
we can.” 

“To be sure, little brother. Well, here 
it is: ‘The giraffe possesses two solid, 
bony ap-pen-da-ges ’—that means horns, 
TI suppose— which are completely covered 
with the skin of the forehead, and are 
ter-mi-na-ted by a tuft of bristles.’ Queer 
kind of horns, aren’t they, Donald, with 
bristles sprouting out of the top?” 

“ That’s all right. What about his feet ?” 


Aaelia Bene Beard 
The giraffe is long-necked and awkward 


“Why—wait a minute, I’ve lost my 
place. Oh, yes: ‘It’s feet ter-mi-nate in 
a divided hoof.” There, he hasn’t any 
toes, after all; just hoofs like a cow.” 

“ How big does it say he is? We want 
our animals in the right proportion to 
one another.” 

Polly fluttered the leaves of her book; 


at 


You cut out the giraffe according to 
these patterns 


she had been taking a peep at some of the 
other animals. “It says this: ‘The gi- 
raffe is the tallest of existing animals, and 
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is usually from fif- 
teen to sixteen feet 
high.’ ” 

“ That’s measuring 
from the ground to 
the top of his head,” 
commented Donald. 

“Tt must be,” re- 
turned Polly, “ be- 
eause he slopes so 
you would never 
know where else to 
stop in the measure- 
ment.” 

Donald worked 
away in silence, and 
Polly, with elbows on 
table, continued to 
read aloud. “ It’s 
dreadfully interest- 
ing, isn’t it?” she 
said when she had 
finished the deserip- 
tion of the giraffe 
given in Donald’s 
natural history, “and it really would be 
a shame to make all the animals and 
not know anything about them except 
their names. I feel quite intimate and 
friendly with the giraffe now that I know 
what country he comes from and what 
he likes for dinner.” 


Wh ay. 


Wf 


Yj, 


“There is your friend, then,” said Don- 


There are just five parts to the elephant 
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*** Ien’t he a dear old fellow?” said Dolly” 


ald, standing his little giraffe on the table. 
(Figure 1.) 

The various parts of the giraffe are 
shown in Figure 2. They are eut from 
cardboard and made to be put together 
by means of the slots, like the farm ani- 
mals of last month’s Kraft Shop. You 
can trace the patterns and make the ani- 

mals without trouble. 

The slot A of the fore 
legs fits into the slot A of 
the body, and the slot B of 
the hind legs fits into the 
slot B in the body. D is 
the pattern of the ears. The 
ears are to be put through 
the slit D in the head and 
then bent back, as in Fig- 
ure 1. C is the pattern of 
the queer horns, the points 
on the ends represent the 
bristles. The horns are to 
be slipped through the slit 
C at the top of the head, 
and then bent in the middle 
to make them stand upright. 

“He is just fascinating, 
Donald,” exclaimed the ever- 
enthusiastic Polly. “ Don’t 
you think it is quite as easy 
to make wild animals as 
farm animals?” 

“Polly, you do ask a lot 
of questions. Go on and 
make the elephant now and 
let me read about him.” 

“All right,” said Polly, 
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These are the parts of the kangaroo 


quite ready to change occu- 
pations. “Where is_ that 
picture I saved? There, that 
is about the right size, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Yes, it will do. Here we 
are,” Donald continued, 
bending over his book. ‘ The 
elephant belongs to the order 
of Proboscidea—’ ” 

“Now, Donald,” Polly in- 
terrupted, “I don’t want to 


Donald cut the came! out in this way 
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“ The camel, whose legs are as humpy as its back” 
hear that.” “Yes you do; it means 
creatures with long noses, and the ele- 
phant has the longest nose on record.” 

“ How long?” 

“Tt says here: ‘They are from six 
to eight feet long, and almost wholly 
composed of muscles, numbering 
nearly forty thousand.’ ” 

“Forty thousand muscles in the 
poor thing’s nose! Why, it makes me 
want to sneeze just to think of it. 
What else does it say?” 

But Donald was watehing Polly’s 
scissors. “Don’t make the hind legs 
so big, Polly; they don’t look right.” 

“An elephant’s legs are big, Don- 
ald.” 

“Not like that. Let me trim them 
off for you. His back must slope 
more, too. Don’t you remember how 
most elephants look as though they 
were just going to’sit down?” 
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“T think I will make the 


ears and tusks of writing pa- 
per instead of cardboard,” 
Polly ventured. “They will 
be easier to manage.” 

“That’s a scheme. 
Have the ears large, for this 
elephant comes from Africa; 
then they ean flop or stand out 
straight, and if you eut the 
tusks ereseent shape they will 
turn up at the points.” 


The rhinoceros takes but four parts 


“Tsn’t he a dear old fellow?” said 
Polly, standing her elephant on the table 
beside the giraffe. (Figure 3.) 

The different parts of the elephant are 
given in Figure 4. They are lettered, 
and by putting the corresponding letters 
together the parts will fit perfeetly. E 
fits E, F fits F. The ears G slip through 
the slit G, and the tusks H through the 
slit H. 

The kangaroo (Figure 5) was the 
next animal the children made, and 
they were both delighted with its ab- 
surdly unequal legs and immense tail, 
whieh takes the place of another leg. 
Polly giggled a good deal over its 
great, long feet, and persisted in eall- 
ing its fore legs arms. 

“See how short they are, and since 
it doesn’t use them for walking, they 
must be arms,” she argued. 

“Whatever they are, we will make 
them of writing paper and hiteh them 
on as we did the elephant’s tusks,” said 
Donald. 

Figure.6 gives the patterns for the 
kangaroo as Polly and Donald made it. 
They put the parts together aeeording 
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Here is the funny rhinoceros Donald made 


to the letters and bent the hind legs 
at the dotted lines for the feet, as 
shown in Figure 5. 

Figure 7 is the camel, “ whose legs 
are as humpy as its back,” Polly 
said. Then she looked it up in the 
natural history and found out why 
it had sueh peculiar legs and also 
many more interesting things about 
this patient traveler. Figure 8 shows 
the various parts of the camel. 

Donald made the rhinoceros. 
(Figure 9.) Polly said she liked 
either pretty or funny animals. “TI 
think the old duffer is funny,” Don- 
ald returned. “See the horn on the 
end of his nose; doesn’t it look just 
as though it had slipped down his 
head and he had eaught it there?” 
Figure 10 gives all the parts of the 

rhinoceros. 

“The lion is a handsome fellow. You 
ean make him, Polly, and I will see what 
I can do with the polar bear.” 

Polly made the lion. (Figure 11.) 

“He is switching his tail very angrily. 
Be careful not to get ae near him, 
Donald,” she laughed. Figure 12 gives 


The lion ie easily made in this way 
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the four parts of the lion. : 
Figure 13 is Donald’s polar : 
bear, and Figure 14 gives his 
body, legs and ears. 
“He is a clumsy-looking crea- 
ture, isn’t he?” Polly remarked, 
“but I would love to see him roll 
up in a ball and tumble about in 
the water just for the fun of it, 
* as your book says he does, some- fe 
times.” 
Kraft Shop will tell about 
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The polar bear was left for Donald 


Little Feet 


By Julia B. Cady 


Up and down the stairs you go, When you haste with happy sound, 
Little feet, Little feet, 

Sometimes fast and sometimes slow, Joy is lurking somewhere round; 

Yet your music’s ever sweet. Joy is light of foot and fleet, 

Ever sweeter doth it grow, And my heart must needs respond, 
Little feet ! Little feet! 


When you falter, sad and slow, 
Little feet, 
Ah, that speaks of childish woe— 
Little hopes that met defeat— 
Forth to comfort you I go, 
Little feet! 


laa 
Polly made the lion : 
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Captain Toodles 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


XVII—Two jovial pythons (a species of snake) 
A volunteer bridge then proceeded to make. 
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XVIII—A monkey took Tabby tucked under his arm; 
Another rode Bill, lest he eome to some harm. 
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(To be Continued) 


The chasm became just a thing of the past. 


—And safe into elephant land they had run 
In time to take part in some animal fun. 


XIX—While Toodles led Dolly, till across it at last 
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O BE afraid or not to be 
afraid is the problem 

continually presented to 
mothers for solution. 
“ When shall I wrap my 
children’s garments 
about them and hurry 
them across the street?” asks one. While 
from another, “ Now, surely, has arrived 
the time for relaxation of vigilance.” 

The awful pity of it is that actual con- 
ditions are often the reverse of maternal 
interpretation. 

When, then, shall we put forth our 
efforts to ward off disease from our ehil- 
dren, and when may we feel compara- 
tively safe? 

The first and supreme endeavor should 
be to study and apply the everyday laws 
of hygiene. By proper feeding, sleeping, 
exercise in fresh air and bathing, so to 
fortify the body against the inroads of 
marauding germs that tissues and fluids 
shall be able to destroy whatever disease- 
producing microbes may gain entrance. 

That, of course, is the introduction de- 
manding a chapter for itself. And now 
for specifie precautions to be observed in 
relation to some of our most eommon 
transmissible diseases. 

Measles, if not the most contagious, at 
least running neck to neck with any other 
of the acute exanthemata (rash diseases), 
a disease of childhood and tender youth, 
oecurs in the iate autumn and early 
spring. 

The first manifestations of the disease 
strikingly resemble those of a common 
eold. Measles is so contagious and at so 
early a period that vigorons efforts to 
prevent its spread are rarely made. It 
is just here that mothers can well serve 
both their children and the eommunity 
at large. 

“Baby might just as well take measles 
now as later,” a theory common to many 
households, ought to be annihilated. 
Measles is not a disease to be lightly 
considered. In the year 1906, four hun- 
dred and forty-one deaths in Greater New 
York were due to measles, fifty-eight in 
excess of those from scarlet fever. It 
is said that unless whooping cough be an 
exception, more deaths occur from mea- 


When to be Afraid 


A Common-Sense Talk About Children’s Diseases 
By Emma E. Walker, M D 


sles in children under two years alt ee 
than from any other disease. Of “all 
deaths from measles, about eighty per 


The futility of isolation in measles is 
ieved in, in far too many cases. We 

must admit the early contagiousness of 
the disease. We must admit, too, that 
when susceptible children have been ex- 
posed to a child who shows symptoms of 
measles, isolation is then indeed almost 
invariably too late. But if, on the first 
suspicion of the affection, the child is 
banished to the sick room, there exists 
the probability of eseape of a certain 
proportion of those who have been ex- 
posed—especially babies—a most inpor- 
tant fact. If possible, such infants should 
be sent to another household, where there 
are no susceptible children. Exposed 
children should never be sent among the 
unprotected. After all is said, prompt 
isolation will unquestionably save lives in 
the long run. The average duration of 
quarantine in a ease of measles is about 
four months. 

In institutions for children, measles is 
more dreaded than diphtheria or scarlet 
fever. Experience has shown that on ac- 
count of the early contagiousness an epi- 
demic of measles will almost surely result 
in many cases of the disease and many 
deaths. 

In a ehildren’s institution in New York 
not long ago measles eomplieated with 
bronecho-pneumonia left in its trail a death 
rate of forty per cent. The pennant al- 
ways flying above a bed of measles is 
stamped with the word pneumonia. 

In order that conditions surrounding 
the sick child may be made as favorable 
as possible, the greatest caution and intel- 
ligence must be observed by both physi- 
eian and family. 

And now just a word about that bane 
of infaney—children’s parties. It is a 
custom in many cities to eneourage these 
little gatherings, often so ominous to the 
immediate future of the innocent partici- 
pants. The banquet, of course, stands 
in the front row of interesting events. 
Here are not infrequently dispensed with 
generous hand small cakes covered with 
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colored icing, animal crackers, green and 
yellow ice cream and pink lemonade. At 
the end of the feast the tired, nervous 
babes, their stomachs burdened with this 
unaccustomed medley of food, are trans- 
ported to their homes to suffer the pro- 
tean pangs of indigestion and sometimes 
to be taken with a “ birthday convulsion.” 
No better place for the dissemination of 
ehildren’s diseases than the birthday 
party. No better place to avoid. 

Measles is communicable from the sick 
child to the well ones; it may also be 
carried by mucous secretions, by skin 
particles, by wearing apparel, playthings 
or other objects that have been in contact 
with the patient, and by people who have 
been in the sick room. 

German measles, although a contagious 
disease, is mild in type. Certain of the 
characteristics of both measles and scarlet 
fever are common to German measles, but 
it is considered a distinct disorder. Al- 
though less contagious than measles, it is 
directly communicable from the sick to 
the well. 

In respect to its importance as an 
infectious disease, whooping cough may 
be ranged in line with searlet fever and 
diphtheria. Although death seldom occurs 
as a result of whooping cough itself, 
pure and simple, for the disease does not 
destroy life by means of a specifie poison, 
nevertheless its tedious course and the so 
eommon complications are responsible for 
the snuffing out of many young lives. 
The contagium has full sway from the 
the onset of the disease until the cessation 
of the “whoop.” Here, indeed, is a dis- 
ease which should be given its exclusive 
side of the street. 

An instance in point: A ehild of nine 
months passed another baby of about the 
same age, both being wheeled along the 
sidewalk in their perambulators. Baby 
number one caught whooping cough from 
baby number two, for that slight exposure 
was the only one to which the ehild had 
been subjected. 

It is generally believed that direct ex- 
posure is necessary before the disease is 
passed along to a new victim, for trans- 
mission takes place directly from the sick 
to the well by means of the breath or 
particles thrown off during a coughing 
spell. But it must not be forgotten that 
the poison may be harbored on furniture 
and in elothing. 

Isolation should be insisted upon during 
the entire course of the paroxysmal 
cough, for during this period the disease 
may be transmitted. Sehool attendance 
is naturally out of the question for chil- 
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dren suffering from whooping cough. 
All clothing and eating utensils should 
be disinfected. It is from May to No- 
vember that the greatest number of cases 
develop. 

In Germany, interesting observations 
were made as to the relative susceptibility 
to measles and whooping cough. In a 
eertain village in which there were four 
hundred and one ehildren under fourteen 
years of age both of these diseases ap- 
peared practically simultaneously. Not 
a child had ever before had either dis- 
ease. Three hundred and forty-four 
eaught measles and three hundred and 
sixty-six whooping cough, three hundred 
and forty being victims to the two dis- 
eases at the same time. One point worth 
mentioning—in certain cases, after several 
months have elapsed since recovery, a 
child taking cold begins again to whoop. It 
is comforting to anxious mothers to know 
that such a condition is not whooping 
cough, and there is no necessity for 
quarantine. 

That searlet fever is one of the most 
dangerous diseases that children have is 
largely due to the ordinary occurrence of 
serious complications. 

Unlike the condition in measles, in sear- 
let fever there is a good chance for other 
members of the family to escape the dis- 
ease if the patient is isolated at once. 
The first symptom of this disease may 
make its appearance very suddenly. The 
ehild returning from school happy and 
apparently well, on playing about may 
have an attack of vomiting, the first sign 
of anything wrong. Especially if searlet 
fever is known to be in town, the child 
should be isolated immediately and the 
doctor should be summoned. If the time 
ever comes when parents realize that the 
most effective isolation ean be obtained 
by sending the child to a special hospital 
for the treatment of scarlet fever, one 
of the most important means for the 
prevention of the spread of this dread 
disease will have been utilized. 

But what about the eare of children 
treated at home? How long should these 
little ones be isolated and quarantined? 
Here is a perplexing problem. There is 
probably no disease in which it is so 
diffieult to decide when the danger to 
others has ceased. According to the usual 
rule, the length of the isolation period 
is measured by the presence of desquama- 
tion and aural and nasal discharge. The 
average length of time of isolation is, 
aceording to this criterion, about six or 
seven weeks. Alas! In certain cases 
experience has taught that an extension 
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of this time to even fourteen weeks is not 
a protection to others. 

The great breeding place of many con- 
tagious diseases is the school. Year after 
year it is almost invariably observed that 
the number of eases of scarlet fever 
increases when school begins, only to de- 
crease again during the summer vacation. 
The most vigorous efforts should be made 
by those in power to stop the dissemina- 
tion of this disease by means of the school. 
There is no evidence of the transmission 
of scarlet fever by water, but milk is 
a medium often at fault for more or less 
wide dissemination. 

Contagion takes place not only through 
the air of the sick room, but any attend- 
ant may easily transmit the poison. It is 
this ease of transmission that makes such 
eareful exclusion of all but physician and 
nurse from the sick room necessary for 
the safety of others. Then, too, as we 
all know from woful examples, this virus 
has an awful tenacity and not infre- 
quently clings to clothing or toys for 
years, only to light up its burning fires 
in another little body long after the child- 
hood of the original sick one has passed. 

A common act often subjecting a child 
to t danger is that of kissing, espe- 
cially on the mouth, hands and fingers, 
for a baby’s hands are often in the 
mouth. Many an adult in good health 
harbors in the mouth the germs of diph- 
theria, tuberculosis and other diseases. A 
condition of resistance may prevent the 
development of the disease, but the germs 
may be passed along to an innocent child. 
Measles, searlet fever and whooping 
cough may be transmitted by kissing. 

Diphtheria, prevailing most extensively 
in autumn and early winter, is probably 
seldom contracted by the mere breathing 
of the air of the sick room, because the 
microbe of the disease is not in the quiet 
breath of the patient. Coughing, gag- 
ging, sneezing, however, dislodge the 
germs, often expelling them into the face 
of the attendant, making such a position 
one of great danger. Drying does not 
easily destroy the germs, thus all cloth- 
ing and other objects of the sick one 
may be the means of disseminating the 
disease. Living diphtheria germs have 
been found on the hair, on the shoes of 
nurses—yes, even on a broom in the 
diphtheria ward of a Boston hospital. 

As to danger from pets, it has been re- 
ported that cats have taken diphtheria 
from children. In those instances in 
which diphtheria epidemics have been 
traced to the milk supply, the milk has 
probably been contaminated with the 
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germ from some human being. No proof 
offers itself that this disease is ever 
disseminated by means of water. 

And what about the air of drains and 
sewers, as a carrier of the infection? 
Here, again, we are dealing with a popu- 
lar misconception. Statistics demonstrate 
that workmen on sewage farms and about 
sewers are not oftener attacked by infect- 
ive diseases than individuals not so oc- 
eupied. Sewer air contains fewer germs 
than that of the streets above. The chem- 
ical make-up of sewer air does not admit 
of the supposition that it is irritating, 
thus making it when breathed a predis- 
posing factor of infection. 

Complete isolation of diphtheria pa- 
tients must be enforced. All children 
suffering from sore throat and those 
belonging to families in which the disease 
has broken out ought to be excluded from 
school and prevented from mingling with 
playmates until all fear of infection has 
passed. In the laboratory of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Health, a study of this 
matter shows “that the average period 
of persistency of diphtheria bacilli in the 
throats of convalescents from this dis- 
ease is twenty-nine days, reckoned from 
the date of establishment of the diagnosis 
by the primary bacteriological examina- 
tion.” Extremes of such period are given 
as seven and one hundred and twelve 
days. Before a patient can be considered 
safe, the throat should be shown free 
from the microbes by bacteriological 
examination. 

Children with adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils appear to be especially liable to 
infection by diphtheria. 

Chicken pox, a very mild disease, is 
most prevalent in the autumnal months. 
Although exceedingly contagious, it hardly 
warrants strict quarantine unless a very 
ns or delicate child would otherwise 

exposed. The contagium seems to be 
earried by clothing or other objects, also 
by the air. Although, as a rule, so unim- 
portant a disease, the affected child should 
not be allowed in school or among other 
children until the skin is clear. 

Mumps, prevailing in autumn and 
spring, often occurs in epidemics, but 
cannot be considered a dangerous disease. 
Complications are rare. Mumps, ex- 
tremely contagious, is a disease of the 
“runabout” age, spreading by direct con- 
tact. Clothing does not seem an impor- 
tant element in disseminating the disease. 
The sick child should be confined to bed 
until the disappearance of the swelling, 
while isolation should continue for three 
weeks from the onset of the disease. 
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WHEN LITTLE CATS ARE SENT 
TO BED, 
HURRY STRAIGHT 
UPSTAIRS 
_ Ano QUICKLY TUGK 
THEMSELVES AWAY= 
| Or COURSE THEY SAY 
THEIR PRAYERS, 


SOMETIMES, WHEN LITTLE CATS ARE BAD, 
SENT TO BED 
BY DAY — 
© COURSE, THEY HAD 
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Letters to Madame Crusoe 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


V—Outdoor Work and Play 


(Concluded) 

there is the gather- 
“ae me ing and pressing of the 
me) leaves and wild flowers 
of the neighborhood to 
make a collection. A 
press may be made of 
two pieces of smooth 
board 8 by 12 inches in size, and 
perhaps an inch in thickness, to the mid- 
dle of each side of which is tacked a piece 
of leather through which a strap is passed. 
This may be buckled tight to hold the 
specimens properly and the end left long 
enough to go over the shoulder and buckle 
again, carrying the press like a knapsack. 
Each small botanist must have his own 
press, which he can make himself, for 
wood is plenty everywhere and leather 
in the form of old shoes, at least, can 
always be cut into strips and sewed for 
straps. Each botanist goes on his walks, 
of eourse, with a number of sheets of 
white wrapping paper or soft brown 
paper cut to the proper size, in his press, 
for the specimens must not be taken from 
the page on reaching home, but labeled 
with the familiar name, the date and where 
found, and transferred to another press 
or an old book. Each child may have his 
own leaf book or flower book of the dis- 
trict, or all combine in making one, as 

seems best. 

Children have a passion for collecting 
which is of the greatest possible service 
as an occupation and an equal source of 
annoyance to the family, wnless they are 
provided with a proper place to keep their 
specimens. If the mother will once show 
them how to make paper boxes or remodel 
pasteboard ones for shells, pebbles, seeds 
and nuts, how to arrange rude shelves 
for rocks, presses for leaves, flowers and 
sea moss, and set apart a certain room or 
certain cupboards where these specimens 
may be safely kept, displayed and ad- 
mired, she will by a few hours’ work 
arrange for herself in the future long 
intervals of leisure for something else. 

Desirable objects to collect, either for 
pure joy in beauty, or for future use, are 
leaves, flowers, ferns, shells, burrs, sea 
moss, seeds of every possible size and 
kind, acorn cups, small stones and bright 


pebbles, twigs, haws, thorn apples, nests, 
(last season’s, of course), nuts, pods, 
maple wings, cenes, straws and reeds that 
ean be cut in pieces; and if there be any- 
thing else “collectible” in the district 
and not protected by the laws of property, 
by all means let it be gathered in, for 
sooner or later it will be hailed with 
delight as a fascinating adjunct to play. 
Let it be understood, however, that live 
things, as snails, beetles, grasshoppers, 
butterflies, moths, angle worms, toads 
and frogs, are not to be “ collected” and 
brought home unless under exceptional 
conditions and to accommodations pre- 
viously arranged. Nor should we ever 
allow a child to collect anything merely 
to throw it away. If he does not wish 
to store it properly for future use, or to 
give it away, he must not touch it at all, 
and it must be early understood that the 
best way to admire a flower, if one does 
not need a specimen, is to sit down and 
watch it as it grows, and that to pluck it 
up by the roots is to exterminate it alto- 
gether. 

If the day is very warm and one wishes 
to suggest a quiet play, the making of 
flower necklaces is especially charming to 
children, and if coarse needles and thread 
be provided they will busy themselves the 
entire morning with stringing clover 
heads, bittersweet, lilacs or daisies, or in 
making dandelion curls and ehains with 
which they can proudly decorate them- 
selves and their parents. Teaching them 
to make wreaths and garlands, too, of 
leaves and flowers, is useful and delightful, 
and so is the making of dolls out of poppy 
seed cups or round-headed radishes set 
on a stick and dressed in leaves tied 
about the waist with grasses. If once the 
suggestion is given, the children develop 
great skill in fashioning dolls from seeds, 
flowers and vegetables, even from corn 
eobs dressed in husks, the silk cleverly 
arranged for hair, and when such a com- 
pany sits down to a rustie feast of holly- 
hock cheeses set on acorn plates, the joy 
is great indeed. 

Playing in the water is a natural de- 
light of children, which is granted them 
all too seldom, owing, not so much to 
fear on the part of the mother for their 
bodily welfare, as to anxiety about clothes 
and shoes. Here a shallow, friendly 
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brook, which is better for a child than 
all the books that ever were written, or 
a gentle sandy beach with a happy sea 
basking before it, are ideal places for 
play, and if we allow bare feet and one 
short garment, be it woolen frock or 
trousers, the water sprite may splash to 
his heart’s content. Sailing boats, home- 
made, of course, is a joy under sueh cir- 
eumstanees, for they can always be run 
after and caught when necessary, with 
no fear of wet feet. Such eraft should 
by all means be homemade, developing 
from a chip, with a paper sail pinned 
around a stick, to a real boat hewn out 
with a jackknife. 

The child who lives with domestie ani- 
mals about him—eats, dogs, fowl, rab- 
bits, doves, bees, cows, oxen, sheep and 
horses-—has another essential of life on 
which Froebel insisted. He bids the 
mother take her child to see the pigeons, 
the lambs, the hen with her chickens, and 
begin to appreciate mother love and care, 
and he also advises that children assume 
responsibility for some animal and see 
for themselves that it is fed, watered and 
protected. When we begin to play the 
part of Providence to any creature, he 
says, we feel insensibly our own depend- 
ence upon our Creator, and so.is born the 
feeling of reverence, as necessary to the 
child as dew to the flower. 

The country child has, too, an oppor- 
tunity to study toads and frogs, ants, 
spiders, lizards, newts, snails, bats and 
earth worms, or starfish, sea anemones, 
erayfish and erabs under their natural 
conditions and without injury to them. 
So he learns to value and appreciate them, 
he learns to see and hear, everything inter- 
ests him and awakes in him eager thought 
and feeling; so the love of nature is 
planted deep and grows like the swelling 
seeds. 

No matter where he lives, too, even on a 
rocky islet in a bleak sea, he ean begin to 
know and love the birds, and thus not 
only gain present pleasure, but provide 
a delight for his maturity and old age. 
He should be taught to clear a place of 
snow in winter and seatter crumbs and 
_seeds there every morning; he should 
fasten a piece of suet to a tree and 
watch the delight of the meat eaters 
among the feathered flock; in summer 
he may learn to make bird houses, even a 
tin ean nailed to a tree, the top bent 
down for a doorstep, being a shelter not 
to he despised. With these little atten- 
tions to their comfort the birds will mul- 
tiply and not only inerease the joys of 
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summer, but by their destruction of insect 
life, sensibly add to comfort and pros- 
perity. 

Children should be provided with real 
tools, too, as soon as may be and 
make their own boxes, boats, bird houses 
and what not. No doubt the use of tools 
is attended with some danger, but the 
boys, at least, are certain to get hold of 
them sooner or later, and their own im- 
plements are likely to be more suitable in 
size and less keen-edged than their 
father’s—less keen-edged than his tem- 
per, too, when he finds out what his pre- 
cious set has been used for. 

There is no better way for the busy 
mother to provide time for her other du- 
ties than to have a load of sand brought 
to her outdoor premises and fenced about 
with a plank or two to prevent seatter- 
ing. If but one plaything could be pro- 
vided for a family of children, a sandpile 
would be the one above all others whieh 
the wise mother would select. Here even 
the baby will be perfectly safe and happy, 
rolling about at first like a frolicsome 
puppy and later covering and uneovering 
his hands and patting out pies and cakes. 
He will dig for hours in sueh a sandpile 
if a rough, homemade shovel and tin pail 
be provided. In the sand, too, the older 
ehildren may model their geography les- 
sons, reproduce the features of the neigh- 
borhood, and for co-operative work lay 
out farms, perhaps, surrounded by 
wooded hills, lakes (bits of looking glass) 
with swans floating on them, construct 
bridges, the various farm buildings, folds 
and pens for eattle and sheep and, by 
the aid of the whole family, even the 
neighboring settlement and village chureh. 

In the writer’s experience no childish 
pleasure compared with that of “ playing 
house,” and that it is a universal human 
joy needs no argument to prove. A 
wooden box set in the garden with a shelf 
driven in, to provide an upper chamber, 
is all that is needed at first, and bits of 
broken dishes, blocks and stones are easily 
transformed into the needed furniture. 
Burs ean be made into thick rugs for the 
cottage, into hats for the eorn-eob dolls, 
or baskets and trays for them to earry. 
The stronger grasses can be woven into 
carpets and portieres, and curtains strung 
from corn, bright-colored beans, shells, 
straws and peas, or other materials to be 
had for the picking up. 

If one lives near the woods, a two- 
story house of pine boughs is easily made, 
setting up four uprights, tying miniature 
beams across, making the walls of thick 
branches, eutting out windows and doors 
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from the green, and making furniture of 
twigs and tiny cones fastened with pins. 
Larger cones form the inmates, with has- 
tily arranged costumes of seraps from the 
work bag, and the residence, when com- 
pleted, is as exquisite in color as the most 
esthetic doll could desire. 

More ambitious houses are sometimes 
constructed of old wooden boxes, to which 
pebbles or saud are glued to imitate 
stone. Shingles make suitable roofs, 
which may be colored with homemade 
dyes. Cracker tins, eut with tinsmith’s 
scissors, make admirable roofs and parti- 
tions also, and spools strung on sticks 
are most ‘effective for eolumns and _ pil- 
lars. Corrugated paper, such as is 
wrapped around bottles, gives a finely 
oriental effect when bent and curved for 
roofs of piazzas and summerhouses; 
while floors laid in patterns with shells, 
pebbles or seeds are most effective. Clnil- 
dren have been known to make very 
pretty furniture out of the button balls 
of the sweet gum tree stuck together, out 
of elay, spools, chestnuts, and pins and 
wool, and have even carved sofas and 
bedsteads from squashes and pumpkins. 
When such a house is surrounded with 
flourishing groves, well-laid out flower 
beds and pebble paths, when boats of 
pea pods or pine bark sail on its waters, 
when cottonwool lambs with pin legs 
sport in its meadows, when a walnut-shell 
lady sits in the window with a radish 
infant in her arms, then indeed the heart 
of the proud proprietor swells well-nigh 
to bursting with joy. 

These are but a few of the many nints 
which might be given for children’s work 
and play, and all, although not distine- 
tively belonging to the kindergarten, are 
yet based on kindergarten principles. No 
reference has been made either to games 
and songs, or to story telling in prose 
and poetry, all of which Froebel econ- 
sidered of paramount importance in the 
edueation of children, but whieh eannot 
be treated in the limited space at com- 
mand. These papers, though by no means 
exhaustive, have been written with the 
object of furnishing wholesome and de- 
lightful occupation for the ehild—oceupa- 
tion which he ean earry on largely by 
himself, except in the earlier stages, and 
which will lead in some measure to his 
development as a reasonable human be- 
ing, able to work in co-operation with 
his fellows and to take his place as a 
factor in the world’s progress. 

(The End) 
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A Father’s Discovery 
By E. H. Camp 


I have discovered a way of bathing 
my four little children’s necks and 
ears without hurting. I’m a big, strong, 
rough man, and gentler hands ought 
to do some of the work I have to 
do, especially the bathing, but God has 
given the children’s care into my hands, 
and I’}] not shirk nor delegate to others 
more than I have to. My little diseovery 
has changed a erying ordeal into a smiling 
bit of pleasure. 

Before starting on necks and ears, the 
parts that always hurt, I tell the chil- 
dren to keep their eyes gently closed, and 
then I cover their faces with soap suds. 
While I am serubbing their ears and necks 
I keep saying, “Don’t open your eyes 
yet.” Of course their minds are centered 
on keeping the soapsuds out of their eyes. 
Before they know it the soap is rinsed 
off, their faces wiped and they are told 
to “open up.” Their necks and ears 
are thoroughly washed, they haven’t 
made a single outery, nor even said 
“ Ouch !” 

It makes a difference, because at least 
three of them used always to ery during 
their bath in spite of all the care I could 
use. I hope others will find this way as 
successful as I have. 


Our Picture Puzzle 


This beautiful picture, in colors, Page 
301, is particularly adapted for use as 
& cat-up puzzle, the craze for whieh is 
unabated the country over. Tear out 
the picture, paste it smoothly on thin 
board—cigar-box board is good—and eut 
with a jig saw into about one aundred 
pieces of irregular shape. The match- 
ing of the pieces is a fascinating and 
instruetive pastime. 


Booxs ror Boys—FEighteen prizes of 
brand-new, interesting and exciting yet 
wholesome books for boys, are offered for 
the best letters from the boys. These let- 
ters need net be long nor diffieult; just 
what the boys think and feel about things, 
or what they have done or are ambitious 
to do. Full partieulars of the contest, 
which is open to all boys, were printed 
in the February number, Page 212. 
There is plenty of time; the contest is 
open till April 1. 
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HE modern hotel seeks, 
f above all things, to as- 
similate the home spirit, 
and your modern Boni- 
face realizes that this is 
possible only by bring- 
ing the home into the 
hotel. Thus it is brought about that he 
offers the inducements of a sumptuously 
furnished private dining room, and a 
selection of priceless china and service, 
in every respect having the stamp and 
atmosphere of the luxurious home, at a 
figure graduated to meet the pocketbooks 
of his temporary guests. This is a step 
toward co-operative housekeeping, and 
embodies the highest expression of the 
“last word ” in table service, table decora- 
tion and the fashion in eating and drink- 
ing. 

How these private dinners are organ- 
ized, how served, what they cost and what 
new ideas they represent are all details 
that are full of suggestions of the private 
dinner at home. 

If the dinner is a formal and fashion- 
able one, the guests assemble at seven or 
eight o’clock, or, if not elaborate or cere- 
monious, at seven. Six or half past six is 
suitable if the company are to attend the 
theater or opera afterward. Near the pri- 
vate dining room in the hotel dressing 
rooms and check rooms are provided, and 


Good Form in Table Decoration 
As Established by the Great Hotels of New York 
By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 


[See Illustrations, Pages 303, 306] 


when all have greeted the host or hostess 
in the reception room the members of the 
party enter the dining room, where, it may 
be, if the dinner is a large one, the music 
of a small orchestra, playing softly in a 
baleony, or behind a bower of palms, is 
heard, and a full view of the dinner 
table is presented, resplendent with fine 
glassware, silver or gold service, floral 
decorations, compotiers, or dishes, of lus- 
trous fruit, and baskets of confections all 
glowing in the light from candelabra and 
electroliers. 

The private dining rooms of every 
hotel commend themselves to special 
guests and special occasions. The Hotel 
Astor has several private dining rooms— 
Louis XV and Louis XVI, Turkish, Art 
Nouveau and hunting rooms, and a yacht 
room which is fitted exactly like the 
eabin of a yacht. One of the most popu- 
lar private dining rooms at the Waldorf 
is the “ Astor Room,” the fittings and fur- 
nishings of which were taken bodily from 
the dining room of the old Astor mansion. 
The small dining rooms at Sherry’s are 
Louis XV and XVI. 

Care in the lighting of the private din- 
ing room is one of the chief essentials. 
Glaring and inharmonious lights weary 
the eyes of sensitive persons, and destroy 
the color scheme of the table decorations, 
the flowers and the ladies’ gowns. Shaded 
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eandles or eandelabra on the tables, with 
side brackets, having their jets but 
half-turned, furnish the best illumination 
for the table and the space beyond. 

The tables in use at the Hotel Belmont 
are of the finest quality of handsomely 
grained walnut, which, it is said, cannot 
be duplicated in another hotel in New 
York. The parts of these tables can be 
so arranged as to form any conceivable 
shape—round, oval or square—and fre- 
quently, for weddings or birthday parties, 
they have been made heart-shaped. For 
large dinners Sherry has a cireular table 
large enough for eighty guests. Del- 
monico has a great circular table, open 
in the center, and a table of horseshoe 
shape, which enables the guests to face 
the guest of honor who sits at the head 
with a vaeant place on either side. The 
round table is usually preferred for small 
dinners, and eare is taken not to crowd 
the guests around the board. At least 
six inches of space must be allowed be- 
tween the seats of the chairs, to give 
every diner abundant elbow room, and 
ample space between the shoulders for 
the servants to offer the dishes. 

In all the hotels, one sees the finest 
quality of damask and fresh linen table- 
cloths, costing from twenty to one hundred 
and twenty dollars each. At the Knick- 


erbocker, the tablecloths, napkins, doilies 
and other pieces are of the same pattern, 
with the monogram of the hotel inter- 
woven; the same is true of the Plaza. 
Delmonico uses the emblem of the fleur- 


de-lis. The cloth is laid over the usual 
cotton flannel “ muffler,’ its perfectly 
ironed breadth showing no erease, save the 
long fold down the middle, which serves 
as a mathematical center. At the Astor 
a lace centerpiece, worth one thousand 
dollars, is sometimes used. 

In front of each guest is a service 
plate, large enough to hold the ice-filled 
plate with the oysters, which will come 
later, and holding at first a napkin, 
simply folded in a three-cornered pyra- 
mid and containing the dinner roll or 
bread, which the guest immediately re- 
moves to one side. 

Early in the repast the guests have 
opportunity to admire the beautiful Queen 
Anne silver, the modern Dresden, the 
Sévres, the old blue china, or, as at the 
St Regis, the hand-painted Royal Worees- 
ter, costing from nine to eleven dollars 
apiece. The best ware at Delmonico’s is 
of white with etehed-gold edge and with 
painted pictures of fruits and flowers 
signed by the artist. Delmonico also 
shows with pride the set used at the 
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banquet given in 1869 in honor of the 
Prince of Wales. This set has a dark 
blue and gold border, with the royal 
erest and the motto “ Ich Dien.” 

The only china used at private dinners 
at the Knickerbocker is the Bleue de 
Sévres, which was made in France espe- 
cially for this hotel, with blue and gold 
pattern and the monogram of the hotel 
on the rim of each piece. There are 
seventy-two pieces to a set, and each 
piece cost six dollars. At the Plaza and 
the Astor the cost of each piece is four 
dollars and five dollars respectively, and 
the designs are white and gold, and plain 
white with border of asters. Great care 
has been taken and large expense incurred 
in obtaining the choicest china for the 
Waldorf-Astoria. For select private din- 
ners the “crown” set is used, consisting 
of specimens from the sets of royalty 
dating from the time of Napoelon to the 
present. The pattern is a blue-and-gold 
border with a picture in the center of each 
piece of the king and queen to whom that 
particular piece belonged. The set could 
not be duplicated for a million dollars. 

The American cut glass is considered 
the choicest, and this is the favorite for 
the home table, although not indispen- 
sable, many people preferring the beauti- 
ful Bohemian glass on account of its 
exquisite traceries of gold and delicate 
colors and because it is less expensive. 
The glassware at the Belmont is of 
imported cut glass, marked with the hotel 
seal. When the gold plate is used the 
glassware is Baccarat with gold trim. 
The Knickerbocker, too, has its “ gold 
glass ” ware, costing six dollars apiece. 

The placing of the water goblet is done 
literally “by rule of thumb;” that is, 
measuring with the hand from the edge 
of the table to the end of the middle 
finger; then other glasses, if used, are 
grouped around it. 

The old family silver, which a few 
years ago was banished from the dinner 
table, is now resuming its honored place. 
The teapot and candlesticks, the epergnes 
and compotiers, and even the soup tu- 
reen, have been taken from the plate 
chest, burnished up and placed upon the 
buffet. So, in the modern New York 
hotel, the costly old silver and their 
equally valuable modern replicas, are 
to be had as “a matter of course.” At 
the Knickerbocker, chickens are served 
in easseroles of solid silver and fruit 
in baskets of silver wickerwork. The 
ordinary cutlery used at Sherry’s, the 
Knickerbocker, the Astor, the Plaza and 
the Waldorf is the same for the private 
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dinner room as the restaurant, but for 
special occasions the gold service is 
brought intc requisition and the price of 
the dinner inereases accordingly. The 
St Regis has gold enough to serve thirty- 
six persons; the Knickerbocker has a gold 
service for sixty persons—knives, forks, 
butterspreads, ete—valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars. The Belmont has a com- 
plete gold service for one hundred per- 
sons, which is used for all private 
dinners which cost twelve dollars or 
upward for each person. Three or four 
such dinners are held nearly every even- 
ing at the Belmont during the season, but 
the gold set is large enough to accom- 
modate all. 


How to set the table 


There should be two knives, three 
forks and a soupspoon laid at each plate 
for the usual dinner, but a selection is 
necessarily made to meet the require- 
ments of the menu. On the extreme 
right is the oyster fork; next, the soup- 
spoon; and next to this, alongside the 
plate, the two knives—a silver fish knife 
and a steel meat knife. On the left of 
the plate are placed two large dinner 
forks and a fish fork. The oyster fork 
is sometimes placed diagonally across the 
soupspoon and knives. 

Before each plate are little pepper and 
salt cellars of gold, silver or china; there 
is no butter chip. At the Belmont, the 
gold set includes compotiers, two or four 
of which are used at the corners of the 
table; and, in front of each guest, are 
little double flower vases of gold with 
saucer-shaped bases for salted almonds. 

Dishes of bonbons, olives, dried fruits 
and salted nuts are conveniently distrib- 
uted, usually between the four eandle- 
sticks, or at the four sides of the center 
decoration, while, at home, the decanters 
are located nearer the corners of the 
table. For a home dinner that is not 
wholly ceremonious, crystal dishes of 
radishes, pickles and celery are placed 
on the table; but for a thoroughly cere- 
monious dinner these and the olives are 
passed by the servants, as are also the 
moustard, horse-radish and vinegar. 


Dinner favors 


The use of carafes of water, corsage 
bouquets, elaborate favors and any showy 
ornaments at the plate are generally out 
of fashion, but the hotel is ready to re- 
spond to any demand. The hotel also 
furnishes favors at a cost required by 
the host or hostess who selects them in 
advance and pays for them separately, 
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over and above the cost of the dinner, 
at prices ranging from one to ten dol- 
lars each. The Knickerbocker has sev- 
eral favors imported from France, the 
most popular being fans and Paris dolls. 
Delmonico has little bisque figures of 
eupids and birds used as receptacles for 
bonbons and salted nuts. The St Regis 
diseourages the use of favors, excepting 
as personal souvenirs of family gather- 
ings. The “rattle box,” it is said, 
“echeapens the dinner.” 

The Belmont has a pretty specialty for 
table ornament in the shape of baskets, 
made by an artist in confectionery, of a 
color and design in perfect imitation of 
baskets filled with beautiful roses or pop- 
pies and tied with pink or blue candy 
ribbons. Pretty menu cards, hand- 
painted or mounted in a frame which can 
be used afterward for a photograph, are 
another specialty of the Belmont, and 
these find favor at the St Regis also. 
Delmonico furnishes a menu in the shape 
of a silk American Beauty rose, with its 
bud and eighteen or twenty leaves, on 
each of which the dishes are described 
in gilt letters. The heart of the flower 
is the stopper of a bottle of some choice 
perfume, such as attar of roses. Menu 
ecards are not used for dinners at pri- 
vate houses, but only at hotels or on 
publie occasions. 

Flowers and centerpieces 

The centerpiece and the flowers, more 
than any other features of the table dec- 
orations, give opportunity for rich and 
delicate color effects and novelty in 
ornamentation. A handsome silver plat- 
ter as the central base for a silver loving 
cup, or for a vase or bowl filled with 
roses; a silver or porcelain jardiniere 
filled with growing ferns; a pewter bowl 
of field daisies; or four slender crystal 
vases of graceful carnations, are the con- 
ventional decoration for the home table. 
Flowers and candleshades should match 
or harmonize. Flower and vase should 
be selected in their relation to the dishes 
and the environments of the room. A 
sensitive woman once remarked, “I shiv- 
ered through a whole meal where blue 
plates swore at a raw-green vase holdin 
purple asters.” The delicate beauty o 
a spray of roses in a small gray-green 
Wedgwood vase; of ehina-pink carna- 
tions in a gray-blue Wedgwood pitcher; 
of sprays of cyclamen and maidenhair 
fern in a green-and-white, stem-like vase; 
and the effect of putting orchids and 
stevia together, in contrast with the flam- 
ing mass of scarlet geraniums in a eop- 
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per bowl, are all artistic possibilities. 
Autumn foliage, fruits and flowers make 
a suitable combination in season; and 
rustic simplicity is artistically obtained by 
the common asparagus fern rising from 
a birch-bark cylinder. Flowers which 
have a heavy tropical fragrance should 
not be used—the jasmine, orange blos- 
som, hyacinth and tuberose; but roses, 
pinks, violets and lilacs are always suit- 
able and delightful. 


Methods of serving 


There are three methods of serving a 
dinner—a la Francais, a la Russe and 
American. The French service for small 


dinners is preferred by Delmonico’s and 
the Belmont—that of presenting the entire 
dish to the guest, that he may help himself 
The Russian service 


to the part he wants. 
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—that of carving in the kitchen and serv- 
ing from the butler’s pantry—is best 
adapted to large banquets, but it is pre- 
ferred by many hostesses in their homes. 
The American service is a combination of 
the other two—the garnished dish being 
first shown to the host or hostess for . 
inspection and approval and then eut 
outside. The saddle-of venison, or the 
whole lamb (saddle, legs and head), or 
the pheasant or peacock, with plumage 
restored by a framework covering, when 
served in the American fashion, give the 
chef a chance to show the guests what 
he ean do, and provide an interesting 
feature for the dinner. 

Musie is usually the accompaniment 
of large dinners, such as class reunions 
and youtkful jollifieations. 


Simple Luncheons 


I1I—For a Lenten Hostess 
By Linda Hull Larned 


{The Orst luncheon appeared in Jenmaty, 1909, sof wee for midwinter entertaining; in February the 


A suitable decoration for the March 
luncheon is the modest African violet. 
This particular luncheon is for six or 
eight persons, and a Flemish oak table 
may be used with doilies of old linen or 
lace, or the far more effective runners 
of art linen embroidered in violet. A 
low, round pot of African violets is an 
attractive setting, suggested for the sim- 
ple, meatless menu which follows: 


Grapefruit macedoine in violet ruffs 
White soup 
Shrimps and eggs in chafing dish 
Cereal and nut eggs 
Potato eroustades with green peas 
Sweet pickled melon Hot cross buns 
Coffee with cream 
Bermuda salad Cheesed drop biscuit 
Marshmallow and violet cream 
Rolled oats wafers 


Grapefruit Macedoine in Violet Ruffs E 

Ruffs are so fashionable now that we 
will borrow the idea and nestle the grape- 
fruit shells in a ruff or ruche of violet 
crepe paper. Cut the grapefruit in 
halves, remove all of the membrane from 
the center, and with a very sharp knife 
(there is a sharp-pointed, bent one, that 


ly for St Valentine’s day] 


may be bought for this particular pur- 
pose) loosen the pulp from the skin. 
Cut the edges in points with scissors and 
fill the centers with small cubes of canned 
peaches, apricots, plums or pears, or a 
mixture, soaked in a fruit syrup. To 
make the ruffs, cut long strips of the 
paper three inches wide, vandyke the 
edges and gather the strips in the middle 
and then pull out the edges. Fasten ends 
together and put them around the grape- 
fruit on each plate. 


White Soup A 


Soak three tablespoons of tapioca in 
one cup of cold water until soft. In 
the meantime mince half an onion, half 
a earrot, two stalks of celery and a few 
sprigs of parsley and sauté them in one 
tablespoon of butter or good drippings. 
Add two eups of water and one cup of 
mashed potato and let this simmer half 
an hour. Now add salt and pepper to 
taste, a very little mushroom eatsup, one 
teaspoon is enough, and three eups of rich 
milk. When boiling press through a col- 
ander, add one tablespoon of minced 
parsley and the soaked tapioca. One 
teaspoon of dried mushroom powder may 
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be added to advantage before straining 
the soup. Serve with a teaspoon of 
whipped cream in each eup. 
Shrimps and Eggs in Chafing Dish C 

Sauté one cup of shrimps in butter and 
keep them hot. Put one tablespoon of 
butter in the chafing dish, add half a 
teaspoon of salt and a generous sprinkling 
of paprika and turn in six well-beaten 
eggs, beaten with half a cup of cream. 
Stir constantly with a spatula as you 
would an omelet and when it begins to 
set add three-fourths cup of grated cheese, 
and when melted add the shrimps and 
pour over hot toast and serve at once. 
More eream and less cheese makes a more 
delicate dish and quite as good. 
Cereal and Nut Eggs D 

Cereal and nut balls are made of one 
cup of any left-over cereal, hominy pre- 
ferred, mixed with two cups of finely 
minced pecan or walnut meats, one tea- 
spoon of onion juice, one tablespoon of 
minced chervil or parsley, one teaspoon 
of salt and one-fourth teaspoon of pap- 
rika. Add one beaten egg and with two 
wet spoons form into egg-shaped balls. 
Roll in erumbs, then in egg and in crumbs 
again and bake them half an hour. Baste 
often with butter and water mixed. 
Serve with a brown sauce, flavored with 
mushrooms, catsup, tomatoes or green 
pepper. 
Potato Croustades with Green Peas B 

Prepare about three cups of warm 
fresh-mashed potatoes. Add two table- 
spoons of butter, three beaten egg yolks 
and salt and pepper. Put the potatoes 
in a buttered pan two inches deep and 
let them cool. When cold cut with an 
oval eutter into small cakes. Roll them 
in erumbs, then in egg and in erumbs 
again and make an incision with a sharp 
knife half an inch deep and about half an 
inch from the edge all around. Fry in 
deep fat until they are a light brown. 
Drain and dry and remove the top, scoop 
out as much of the potato as possible 
and fill with creamed green peas. Save 
the covers and warm them for the fam- 
ily dinner the same day. It is always 
wise to have something left over for this 
purpose. If there be peas or nut balls 
left they may also be served at dinner. 


Hot Cross Buns B : 

At night dissolve one-fourth of a yeast 
cake in half a eup of tepid water. Put 
in the bread bow! one-third eup of but- 
ter drippings, eottolene or lard, one- 
fourth cup of sugar, one tablespoon of 
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salt and one cup of milk and half a cup 
of water scalded together. When nearly 
cold add the yeast cake mixture and twe 
small eggs beaten without separating. 
Sift in three or four cups of flour. Beat 
well and cover until it is double in bulk. 
Now knead well and form into balls the 
size of a silver dollar and put them in a 
buttered pan close together. When light 
again crisscross them with a knife and 
brush them with egg diluted with milk 
and slightly sweetened. Dust plenty of 
cinnamon carefully into the creases, 
sprinkle the entire bun with granulated 
sugar and put them in a very hot oven. 
In three minutes reduce heat and bake 
them twenty minutes. As they should be 
served with coffee, we will serve here cof- 
fee with cream, as an innovation, instead 
of the black demitasse at the end. 


Bermuda Salad G 


A salad of Bermuda onions is delicious 
and new, but if there be objections to 
onions a salad of lattice potatoes, minced 
olives and pickled cucumbers is suggested. 
The potatoes are cut with the lattice 
cutter (use new Bermuda potatoes), then 
boil or steam them and when cold serve 
on lettuce, sprinkled with the green rel- 
ishes and garnished with mayonnaise. A 
Freneh dressing is also good. For the 
onion salad select Bermudas of the same 
size and boil them with plenty of salt, 
keeping them whole. Let them cool and 
with a very sharp knife scoop them out, 
thus making little round boxes. Fill them 
with a mayonnaise of boiled shad roe, or 
string beans and serve them on lettuce 
leaves with more of the dressing poured 
over. 


Cheesed Drop Biscuit C 
The drop biscuit are a baking powder 
biseuit made thin enough to drop into 


the tiniest of cake tins and sprinkled 
with cheese before baking. 


Marshmallow and Violet Cream H 


Cut half a pound of marshmallows in 
small pieees and soften them in the oven 
or in a double boiler. Whip one and 
one-half cups of cream, add half a cup 
of powdered sugar, one cup of blanched 
almonds, minced, a dash of salt, the sof- 
tened marshmallows and two tablespoons 
of eordial or fruit juice and put 
this in a glass jar on the ice until ready 
to serve. Serve in glasses and garnish 
with tiny leaves of angelica or any green 
candied fruit and cubes of violet-flavored 
jelly. The bonbons should be eandied 
violets, green fruit mints and salted nuts. 
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Hester Mayo, Housewife 


ViI—Showing How to Plan the Housework During the Spring 


Sewing 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


[Hester Mayo has a husband and three children. She keeps no maid, but is an expert housekeeper 


and tells just how she has solved the various problems of home making. The series began October, 1908, 


but each installment is complete in itself.) 


ARCH, with its lengthening day- 
light and its boisterous weather, 
which forbids outdoor activities, 
seems peculiarly fitted for the plying of 
needle and scissors. This month, then, 
was to be signalized by the renovation 
and renewal of wardrobes. “ Mrs Trott 
may begin on her closets—I saw pillows 
on the clothesline today—and have her 
house half cleaned before April, but I 
reaily think it’s wiser to wait until you 
ean let the furnace go out and open the 
doors without sneezing. We have more 
sewing on hand than usual this spring, 
and I must plan it systematically, and 
have Mrs Sackett come while the children 
are out of school, for they do help tre- 
mendously, especially Lesley.” 
Reflecting thus as the month came roar- 
ing in, in a burst of sunshine and snow 
squalls, Hester took an account of stock, 
looked over her packing trunks, drawers 
and piece bags, bought a fashion paper 
or two, wrote to her favorite house for 
samples, sent her shears to be sharpened 
and otherwise prepared for the campaign. 


Left-over garments are renovated 


The leftovers received first considera- 
tion, for even the eloquent record of an 
exquisite darn or patch pleased her artis- 
tie fancy. To eut down a shrunken suit 
of flannels, dye a faded challis or make 
a best coat for Katherine out of the back 
breadths of a worn broadcloth skirt, were 
feats well within the scope of her powers. 

The only “bargain hunting” which 
Hester permitted herself was buying out 
of season. Her last winter’s suit was al- 
ways made to serve until after the holi- 
day mark-down, and in August she 
picked up imported lawns and fine linens 
for less than the cheapest novelties cost 
during the spring display. She had, 
therefore, quite a stock of dress and 
apron material waiting to be made up, 
together with a bolt of firm longeloth and 
a piece of torchon lace. 

“Mrs Sackett is coming the third week 
in March,” she told Lesley a day or two 


later, “and we have so much to do that 
I’m going to have Miss Lloyd on Monday 
and Tuesday, to fit your cloth suit and 
get us started with the more difficult 
work. She seldom goes out, and only 
consented to oblige an old customer.” 

“Wouldn’t it be nicer to have her all 
by herself?” asked Lesley. 

“No, I think they can work together 
to advantage, and Mrs Sackett will learn 
so many little points from watching 
really good dressmaker. Mrs Sackett, you 
know, is really a seamstress.” 

The sewing machine is overhauled 

Hester’s sewing machine was an old 
one, and after the cold and comparative 
disuse of the winter it jolted and sulked, 
skipped stitches, snarled the thread and 
behaved generally so like a contrary 
child that Hester resolved on heroic meas- 
ures. Acting under the advice of a 
friendly machinist, she first removed the 
band and needle, lifted out the “ head” 
of the machine, loosened the serews and 
brushed every crevice with a small bristle 
brush. The surface dust and lint being 
disposed of, the next step was to place 
it in an old pan and wash it in several 
changes of warm, soapy water. After 
rinsing and drying it thoroughly, she fol- 
lowed up this treatment with a similar 
bath in kerosene oil. It was then wiped 
and sunned for several hours, and mean- 
while the “table” of the machine re- 
ceived a thorough going over, inside and 
out, with brush, dust cloth and polishing 
cloth. 

After putting the head in place she 
oiled the running parts thoroughly with 
a good machine oil, following the man- 
ufacturer’s directions, put in a new needle, 
threaded it and found, to her delight, 
that the machine ran like a new one. 


Improvising 2 sewing room 

Having no sewing room, and knowing 
the pervasive nature of threads and 
thrums, Hester put away the pillows, 
writing materials and knickknacks in the 
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est room, spread a clean sheet over the 
bed and pinned down another in front of 
the west window, moved in her machine, 
a small table, an extra rocker and a look- 
ing glass, and dedicated this sanctuary to 
the carnival of needles and pins. 

Her few sewing conveniences included 
a cutting board, a tailor’s iron, an old 
rolling pin covered with flannel for press- 
ing and a homemade workbasket, con- 
sisting of a shallow wooden box lined 
and ruffled with cretonne and fitted with 
ample pockets, furnished with all the 
small dressmaking accessories. This box 
was screwed to four short legs taken from 
a discarded chair, and a sheet of corru- 
gated cardboard, also covered with cre- 
tonne and finished with a ribbon loop, 
protected the contents from dust when it 
was not in everyday use. 

For a fortnight Hester devoted her 
spare moments to ripping, cutting and 
stitching, keeping her big work upstairs 
and making buttonholes or “ finishing off ” 
in the evenings, when she could sit with 
her family. She chose simple styles and 
avoided elaboration, depending for effect 
on color, material and finish—for expe- 
rience had convinced her that the seeret 
of a good appearance lies in attention to 
detail. She herself had learned to sew 
in the approved feminine fashion, making 
clothes for a beloved doll, and Totsy al- 
ready haggled toilets for a large family; 
but Lesley had early disdained dolls, ‘and 
a live and very ragged baby had been re- 
quired to awaken her interest in the 
womanly art. She promised now to sur- 
pass her mother. 

Planning the meals 

Having achieved what she could single- 
handed, Hester prepared for the combined 
attack. The Saturday before her assist- 
ants were expected she roasted a joint, 
boiled a solid piece of corned beef, made 
pies and a supply of cake of proved keep- 
ing qualities and pickled a jar of late 
russets. The Easter vacation had begun, 
and Lesley was given charge of the des- 
serts for a week, with the “ envelope cook 
book ” to rummage in. 

“Choose something good, but not too 
difficult, dear,” advised Hester. “ Then 
you will be sure to succeed, and besides, 
you know, Mrs Sackett has a family and 
likes a new dish now and then—she often 
asks for recipes. I’ll donate a pie for a 
sendoff.” 

So Lesley rummaged and submitted the 
following list: Mince pie, boiled rice 
pudding, chocolate tapioca, German 

prune cake, apricot ice cream (made 
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with dried apricots), John’s delight. 

“T don’t find the recipe for rice pud- 
ding, but I mean that nice kind you some- 
times make,” she explained. “I thought 
we might have ice cream once, as there’s 
plenty of snow still, and Dicky will be at 
home to freeze it.” 

“Very good. We ean reheat the re- 
mains of the roast lamb for Monday, and 
on Tuesday we'll have cold corned beef 
with chow-chow, baked potatoes, cole- 
slaw and the prune cake, as Martina will 
be here and it’s inconvenient to use the 
top of the stove.” 

“The directions say: ‘ Follow a short- 
cake recipe and spread the dough thickly 
in a shallow pan, cover with prunes partly 
cooked, stoned and cut in halves, press- 
ing them in lightly. Sprinkle with sugar, 
bake and serve warm.’ We have cream 
with it for dessert, don’t we?” 

“Yes. Now add lemons and gelatine 
to the juice from the prunes to make a 
mold of prune jelly for tea. For the 
rice pudding, I boil half a cup of rice 
in two or three quarts of water until it 
is thoroughly tender, drain it (the water 
is good for soup or a custard), add a 
quart of milk and when that is partly 
absorbed stir in an egg beaten light with 
a tablespoon of flour, a cup of sugar and 
a little salt. Cook gently for ten or fif- 
teen minutes, and last of all add a tea- 
spoon of vanilla. 

“For the apricot ice cream, soak the 
apricots overnight and simmer them gently 
a few minutes, as you do prunes. Add 
sugar to make a thick syrup. Use the 
fruit pulp with a little of the juice and 
add to one quart of milk until the latter 
is strongly flavored. Lemon juice may 
be added if desired. Beat thoroughly to 
break the pulp into fine pieces, then freeze 
as usual. If the syrup is heavy and the 
mixture well beaten the result is as 
smooth as if cream had been used. One 
quart of milk will need one cup of fruit 
pulp, though more or less may be used 
to suit the taste.” 

The day’s routine 

Hester’s day usually began with a visit 
from Totsy—the little alarm clock that 
always went off before time. After a 
sleepy play spell, with kisses for forfeits, 
she sprang up at the stroke of six, threw 
on her kimono and slippers and went 
down to shake the fire, open the drafts, 
fill the teakettle and let in a breath of 
fresh air. Following this, plenty of cold 
water and a few breathing and “ setting 
up” exercises put her in trim for the 
day. Totsy, who had turned her atten- 
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tion to Father meanwhile, received a 
three-minute scrubbing and was sent to 
Lesley to finish her toilet, while Hester 
dressed, rubbed off the stove, set the table 
and had oatmeal and coffee ready at 
seven. This was the time when she ap- 
preciated the value of “ putting to rights ” 
overnight. 

The hour after breakfast was always a 
hurried one. When the children were in 
school there were innumerable unforeseen 
demands; lost rubbers, missing buttons, 
rips, scratches, and examples that wouldn’t 
come right. A noon-day sandwich must 
be provided for each, errands and orders 
thought of, and bread sponge set, clothes 
sprinkled or other preparations made for 
the work of the day. By half past eight 
the table was cleared, the dishes piled and 
put under the tap and the preliminaries 
of luneh and dinner attended to, and Hes- 
ter went upstairs, where beds had been 
opened and rooms left airing under pain 
of dire penalty. Bedrooms, lamps and 
dishes took an hour or more, Katherine 
trotting by her side and helping assidu- 
ously, but by ten o’clock the house was in 
order and meals well started, and she could 
turn her attention to ironing, baking or 
whatever the special task of the morning 
might be. 

During this sewing week she “ rose 
with the lark” (Totsy was the lark) and 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


with Lesley’s help had everything tidy 
when Mrs Sackett appeared, while a 
twelve-o’clock dinner left her free for an 
uninterrupted afternoon’s sewing. 
Dressmaker and seamstress 

The plan of having Miss Lloyd at the 
house was a great success. Mrs Sackett, 
indeed, preferred to jog along in the ac- 
eustomed paths, but Lesley was fitted by 
age and temperament to profit by new 
ideas, and gained so many hints through 
watching the methods of an expert dress- 
maker that merely as an object lesson 
her services were well worth their price. 
It was a busy week, but a pleasant one; 
for Hester, remembering that these over- 
worked women must find their life chiefly 
in easual contact with their employers, 
took pains to be entertaining, and enliv- 
ened the long sessions with many bits of 
fun and philosophy. 

On the final day of vacation Hester 
took the children to the city to attend 
a concert and visit the picture galleries, 
where spring exhibitions were now in full 
swing. This was an unusual treat, and 
they enjoyed to the full the sunshine and 
crocuses, the handsome avenues and lei- 
surely throngs; enjoyed, too, the blissful 
consciousness of being well-dressed, since 
what are pretty clothes for unless we see 
and are seen? 


Fish Food for Lent 


By Mrs C. F. and Others 


FRESH fish will have no strong 
odor, the eyes will be clear and 
full,‘ the seales brilliant, the gills 
red, the flesh firm and the fins stiff. If 
these conditions are present, whatever the 
variety, whether it be the coarse-fibered 
flounder, the homely cod, the lightly 
esteemed weakfish, or the pompano, the 
king of food fishes, each may be made or 
marred by its treatment. 

The flounder is usually filleted and 
appears in many restaurant menus under 
the name of sole, a fish highly esteemed 
in England and France. To remove the 
fillets easily, dip the fish for an instant 
in boiling water and skin it with a sharp 
knife, starting from the bone near the 
head. Then make an incision the length 
of the backbone to free the flesh; turn and 
remove it in the same way from the under 


side. These fillets may be browned 
quickly in butter and the cooking fin- 
ished in the casserole with an abundant 
julienne of vegetables composed of a 
bunch of carrots, four small onions, one 
sweet green pepper, a stalk of celery and 
three good-sized tomatoes. Cook the 
vegetables slowly in their own juices in 
the easserole, salt to taste and thicken 
with two tablespoons of butter and flour 
rubbed to a smooth paste. Before add- 
ing the fish throw in a eup of small crou- 
tons browned in butter. Cover and cook 
gently until the fish flakes. Serve in the 
easserole, very hot. 


Halibut with Shrimp Sauce C 


makes a very tempting entree. Marinate 
a two-pound slice of halibut in three or 
four tablespoons of olive oil, a few drops 
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of onion juice and of lemon juice, to- 
gether with some finely chopped parsley. 
After it has stood in this marinade for 
an hour, drain it, remove the bones and 
skin and divide the flesh in sections which 
may be rolled and skewered if desired. 
Dip in egg and finely grated crumbs of 
stale bread and saute in butter. For 
the sauce, prepare from the bones of the 
fish and a few minced vegetables a little 
stock. Strain and cook it. To two eups 
of the stock add two tablespoons each of 
butter and flour and three teaspoons of 
lemon. Just before serving add one-half 
tablespoon of butter, a dash of paprika, 
and one cup of shrimps. The amount of 
salt needed must depend upon the shrimps, 
which, if not canned, are often very salty. 
The color of the sauce may be height- 
ened in the season for shrimps by erush- 
ing the shells of the shrimps in a mortar 
and cooking them for a few minutes in 
some of the butter to be used in the sauce. 

Another method of preparing halibut 
is to marinate it as described above, and 
bake it with a layer of oysters and but- 
tered crumbs on top. The oysters, in 
addition to their flavor, add just the right 
amount of moisture to halibut, a some- 
what dry fish. 

Marinated mackerel is much in favor in 
France. To prepare this dish, have the 
fish whole, but remove the backbone by 
making an incision at the tail, and free- 
ing the flesh gradually from the bone 
with the aid of a sharp, thin-bladed knife. 
Lower into water somewhat below the 
boiling point, so that the skin may not 
erack. Bring the water quickly to boil- 
ing and then allow it to simmer for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. A tablespoon 
of vinegar added to the water will help 
to keep the flesh firm. The marinade 
is prepared by boiling a eup of vinegar 
three or four minutes with a bay leaf, six 
peppercorns and a half teaspoon of salt. 
Add to this one-half cup of oil and turn 
over the fish. Serve cold in a bed of 
watereress after twenty-four hours. 

The mention of mackerel always sug- 
gests salted mackerel, that delicious break- 
fast delicacy too often treated with 
disrespect in the preparation. The com- 
mon mackerel salted is good, but it is 
the Spanish mackerel that is most tempt- 
ing. To be served at its best, it should 
be soaked in milk, if possible, carefully 
drained and cooked in milk slightly below 
the boiling point. If treated with water 
it loses nutriment as well as flavor. 


Mackerel Roe C 
Mackerel roe, though smaller — 


of the shad, are equally fine in flavor. 
They must, however, be unbroken. Scald 
them in salted, acidulated water, drain 
and wipe them, season with salt, pepper, 
ehopped parsley and a few drops of 
onion juice. Flour them, dip in egg and 
erumbs and cook quickly in deep fat. 
As soon as they are a fine brown, drain 
them and lay on a folded napkin. Serve 
with fried parsley or eut lemon. The 
appearance of the napkin proves the 
skillful cook. It should only be slightly 
marked when removed. 


Fish Timbale C 


One and one-half pounds of raw white 
fish put through a colander, one-half 
pint of cream, two tablespoons of but- 
ter, yolks of four eggs, beaten, onion 
juice, salt and pepper. Add the whites 
of the eggs last and either steam or bake 
in a pan of water until firm like a cus- 
tard. F. M. 


Codfish Croquettes C 


Soak the whitest and best part of salt 
codfish overnight, then put it in cold water 
and let it simmer on the range until 
cooked, then mince it well until it is very 
fine and light. To two eups of fish allow 
one cup of milk or cream, one tablespoon 
of butter and two tablespoons of flour. 
Put the milk on to boil, rub the butter 
and flour to a cream and add to the 
boiling milk. When this has become thick 
take from the fire and add the fish, some 
cayenne pepper and a little onion juice. 
Beat all until very light. Stand on the 
ice for at least one hour. When quite 
cold form into croquettes, roll in egg and 
bread crumbs, fry in boiling lard and 
serve with shrimp sauce or brown sauce 
seasoned with worcestershire sauce. M. I. 
Oysters Baked with Dumplings B 

A delicious course for luncheon. Over 
good-sized oysters pour some lemon juice, 
salt and pepper. Put the dish in a cool 
place while preparing the pastry. Roll 
nice puff paste very thin and eut in 
squares with a pastry wheel, having the 
pieces at least four inches square. Brush 
over with the whole of an egg. Place 
upon each square two or three oysters and 
put a small piece of butter over them. 
Bring the four corners of the paste to- 
gether and fasten with toothpicks, leav- 
ing the pastry open between points. Bake 
brown in a biseuit pan. Remove picks 
before serving. F. N. 


Sweet Orances mixed with apple 
sauce makes a fine filling for shorteake. 
F., E. 
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Substantial Meals Without Meat 


II1I—Soups Without Meat 


By Mary Sanderson, M D 


[Letters adjoined to menus and recipes indicate the food value of the respective dishes, according to 


the lists found on Page 358. The Culinary Editor.] 


OUPS furnish an excellent opportu- 
nity for utilizing leftovers that might 
otherwise be wasted. Almost any 
combination of vegetables, as a small 
quantity of peas, tomato and potato or 
boiled rice, or bit of cereal, covered with 
water, may be cooked together for two or 
three hours in a double boiler. Strain 
through fine colander, adding hot water 
to make the mixture of proper consist- 
ency, and salt to taste. If desired, it may 
be seasoned with a little nut butter or 
eream. 

Most excellent soups may be made with 
the prepared nut soup stock as a base. 
This is concentrated, only a small quan- 
tity being required. A dessertspoonful 
to a quart of water is sufficient. This 
broth may be clarified, as is the meat 
soup stock, or it may be served with rice 
or bailey, or an assortment of vegetables 
may be added. 

Cream soups are simple to make and 
are nutritious. Peas, beans and lentils 
make delightful soups and at the same 
time add materially to the tissue-building 
value of the meal. 


Supper and Luncheon Menus 


No I No V 
Fresh fruit E Cc eal dd 
Toasted cereal with wih milk B ea 


butter A with butter A 
G — ees and Apricot custard C 
Cocoanut sticks C No VI 
No II Baked hominy with 


Mock bisque soup A 
Granose 


with whippe Graham crackers G 


prunes B 
White bread and Baked apples G 
butter A No VII 
Fresh with 
Fresh rolls and but: tuteer 


ter 
Fruit ambrosia C 
ocoa 
Fruit crackers A 
No IV 
Baked bananas B 
Zwieback A 
White bread with 
butter A 
Cereal with 


cream AC 
Canned peaches A 


Canned frnit A 
Cereal coffee E 
Cream sticks A 


No VIII 


Sea moss blanc- 
ma with cream 
or fruit-juice A 

Fruit and nut sand- 

wiches C 

Whole wheat waf- 

ers C 


Some of the Recipes 
Vegetable Soup C 


Use one quart of nut broth prepared 
as directed in general directions. Grate 
one carrot and one onion. Add with these 
one stalk of celery (to be removed when 
the soup is done), two tablespoons of 
stewed tomato and cook several hours. 
A few thin slices of potato may be added 
if desired. 

Baked Bean Soup C 


Cook one and one-half cups of baked 
beans in a little water till a soft mush. 
Rub through a colander and thin with 
milk. Season with salt to taste and small 
piece of butter or nut butter. Beans that 
have been slowly baked for a long time 
make a more delicious soup than if sim- 
ply boiled. 


Vegetable Pea Soup C 


One quart of split peas cooked till thor- 
oughly soft, with the addition of two or 
three medium-sized potatoes. A small 
onion cut in pieces may be added a little 
while before the mixture is done. Strain 
through colander, add hot water to make 
it the consistency of thick cream, salt to 
taste and add a little butter or cream. 
Reheat and serve. 


Apricot Custard 


One pint of milk, yolks of two eggs, 
beaten, two tablespoons of sugar. Cook 
in double boiler as for thin eustard. For 
the whip use the whites of eggs beaten 
stiff and mixed with one eup of stewed 
apricots that have been rubbed through a 
colander. Sweeten unless sugar has been 
cooked with apricots. Place custard in 
glass dish and cover with whip. 


Baked Hominy, or Cornmeal Mush 


Make as for cornmeal pudding, and 
place in bread tins until cold. Cut in 
slices about one-half inch thick and dip 
in beaten egg and then cracker crumbs 
or gluten. Place in buttered tins and 
bake in hot oven. Serve as soon as 
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Our Experiment Station 


[The Experiment Station is a room adjoining the editorial rooms, It is fitted with modern appliances 
$e help the housekeeper. A tho test of these money and labor-saving devices is made readers 


wre given the results in the pages of the magazine.] 


Good Bread Made Easy 


Making good bread is not the difficult 
task it used to be since practical bread 
mixers have been put on the market. One 
woman used her mixer twice before she 
would acknowledge to herself that she 
was saving time and labor, but the third 
time she was ready to reassure her hus- 
band, who had insisted on its purchase. 
In purchasing, see that the machine is 
not so complicated that labor is merely 
transferred from bread making to caring 
for a piece of mechanism. There are 
plenty of simple machines on the market. 

In using, simply place all the liquid 
ingredients together in a quart measure. 
When lukewarm add the yeast cake, which 
has been softened in lukewarm water, and 
pour into the bread mixer. Add three 
times as much flour as liquid and count 
everything as liquid which is not flour. 
Butter and sugar melt to become liquids. 
Knead by turning handle or Jever from 
three to five min- 
utes; then leave 


oven at first, to check the rising; then 
reduce the heat and bake the average- 
sized loaf sixty minutes, instead of the 
more usual forty-five. 


Some of the New Helps 


An attractive feature in the kitchen 
laboratory is the set of labeled bottles for 
holding the dry groceries. A large man- 
ufacturer of chemist’s supplies is making 
these. The relative sizes are shown in 
the illustration; the smallest bottles are 
to be used for spices. However, the bot- 
tles can be purchased with the desired 
label on any size of bottle, which makes 
the idea adaptable to the individual house- 
hold. The ground glass tops make the 
bottles air, moisture and vermin-proof. 

An ice cream freezer which will not 
move during the few last hard turns 
has proven a great help. One of the 
freezers in the laboratory is equipped 
with an attachment for fastening it 
firmly to table or 
floor by means of 


the mixture to rise 
until double in 
bulk. When risen, 
“ gather” the 
dough by kneading 
@ moment in the 
mixer, then put 
into pans. When 
well risen, bake as 
usual. Bread made 
in this way is uni- 
form in texture. 
The pitfalls 
which mean failure 
are the tempera- 
ture of the “ mix” 
and the baking. 
Remember that 
yeast is killed and 


adjustable screws, 
so that every bit of 
force used is avail- 
able for turning 
the erank. 

In choosing the 
small things, when 
equipping the 
kitchen, care was 
taken to select the 
most helpful ones. 
A set of sted 
skewers ranging in 
size from five to 
eight inches takes 
the place of the 
more common 
wooden ones. They 
are sharp and 


useless if the tem- 
perature is raised 


slender and help 
greatly in trussing 


above blood heat, 
and is so chilled as 
to be inactive if 
the temperature is 
much lowered. In 
baking put the 
loaves into a hot 


a fowl. 

The kitchen 
knives chosen are of 
hand-wrought steel. 
This means that 
they will “take an 
edge ” indefinitely. 
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Good Eatables for March 


Lists of Seasonable Foods, Menus and Simple Directions for 
Adapting These and Planning Other Meals 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes. 
for any dishes found in the following lists will be sent upon request, if ack pA 


by a stamped and addressed envelope.] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Beets Baked potatoes 
Greens with but- Steamed rice 
ter sauce apioca 
€scalloped onions Vegetable salads 
Creamed carrots uffins 
Escalloped tomatoes Popovers 
and onions*® oast 
Cream soups Crisp bacon 
Well-baked breads Cocoa 
Crusty rolls Gingerbread 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Shell beans Cinnamon buns 
French fried Dates 

potatoes Doughnuts 
Parsnip fritters Crullers 
Baked bananas Fruit cake 
Waffles with syrup Killarney cake* 
Fried breads Corn meal hot 
Roast pork breads 
Cereals cooked a Stewed figs 

long time Oatmeal muffins 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Bluefish Reed birds 
Haddock Eggs scrambled 
Frost fish Eggs cooked in 
Halibut 

Cero 

Grouper Boiled iled or 
Kingfish baked h 
Oysters or 
Pompano beef 
Prawns or 
Redsnapper 

Scallops 1 or 
Sheepshead baked chicken 
Salmon trout Fish chowder 
Smelts Cheese fondu 
Spanish mackerel Codfish croquettes 
Striped bass 

Turbot 


Whice perch Stewed figs 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Shad baked Boston baked beans 
Herring fried Dried peas 
Pickerel fried Beans 

Lentils 


Smelts fried 

Terrapin Cooked nut dishes 
Squabs Fried chicken 
Guineas Twice-cooked meats 
Rabbits Roast veal 

Savory liver*® Roast pork 

Steak casseroled* Baked heart 
Meat stews Fried tripe 


Appetizers 


Spiced fruit jellies 
Sweet pickles 
Coffee 


Tea 

Broiled smoked fish 
Broiled salt fish 
Hors d'oeuvres 


Olives 

Mustard pickles 

Coleslaw 

Sauces, meat and 
fish 

Currant jelly 

Venison jelly 


** Complete’? Foods F 


Shaker dinner* 

Corn chowder 

Beef stew with 
dumplings 

Macaroni baked 
with cheese 

Cheese pudding 

Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 

Corn beef hash 

Escalloped oysters 

Nut loaf 


Cheese sandwiches 


Escalloped mutton 
Rice baked with 


cheese 
Hulled corn. with 
milk 
Salmon chowder 
Vegetable salads 


with mayonnaise 
Baked succotash 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Turnips 


es 
reen peppers 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Chicory 
Cucumbers 
Greens 
Carrots 


Endive 

Sorrel 
Watercress 
Figs 

Apples 
Prunes 
Apricots 

Bran muffins 
Coarse cereals 
Graham biscuit 
Bran cookies 


Light Desserts H 


tapioca 

aked® 

Cornstarch custard 

Minute pudding 
with figs 

Orange custard 


Mixed fruit jelly 
Charlotte russe 


Lemon ice 

Pineapple sherbet 

Coffee frappe 

Sponge cake with 
fruit 

cake with 


rui 
Tapioca pudding* 
Rennet custard 


Hearty Desserts J 


Waffies with fruit 
sauce 
Chocolate Bavarian 


cream 
Oatmeal pudding 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Banana fritters 
th lemon sauce 


Cottage puddin 
with caram 
sauce 

Pineapple shortcake 

Steamed suet pud- 


ng 
Banbury tarts 
Custard pie 
Chocolate pie 


Menus for Two Weeks 


Phased Gum the Lat of Munk 


’ [Any preferred dish may sane substituted for a food 
mentioned in the following menus, or variety ob- 


tained for other meals by choosing an 
is found under the same & 


it for the one called for 


the letter 
follow herewit ith. 


milk A 
Broiled an had- 
e 
Popovers A Coffee E 


pletteran 
he mene. 
in ones. these or makin: 


pines given 


food which 
substituting 
In other word: 
hew menus, follo' 
the menus w 


DINNER 


Roast rib of beefC 
Potatoes browned 
in gravy B 
Spinach with butter 
sauce G 


Recipes 
Nut sandwiches 
Codfish balls 
Squash 
Spinach 
; 
an Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with to 


Dumplings with 
orange sauce I 
Small coffee E 


SUPPER 
Cheese sandwiches 


Cocoa A Cake B 
Monday 


BRDAKFAST 
Stewed prunes G 
Cereal with top 


milk B 
French fried toast B 
Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Spinach soup with 
croutons A 
Becalloped finnan 
haddie F 
Cookies B 
Cider apple sauce E 


DINNER 
Mutton stew with 
parsnips F 
Baked potatoes A 
Apple and _ celery 
salad G 
Chocolate corn- 
starch pudding I* 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges E 
Browned hash F 
Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Cheese pudding F 

Graham rolls 
Washington pie 
Tea E 
DINNER 
Cream celery 
soup A 
Roast beef reheat- 
ed C 
Mashed potatoes A 


Kscalloped onions A 
Apple Betty I 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
and top milk B 
Crisp bacon A 
Toasted graham 
rolls 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Mutton stew, re- 
heated F 
Sliced oranges E 
Cookies B 
DINNER 
Baked heart 
Mashed potatoes A 
Celery G 
Creamed peas B 
Bread pudding with 
fruit sauce I 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top 
milk A 


Creamed codfish C 
Corn gems 
Coftee 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Baked succotash F 
Apple and_ celery 
salad 
Popovers A 
Cocoa A 


DINNER 
Roast pork with 
baked apples D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Boiled onions G 
Sliced oranges with 

sponge cake 
Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples G 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Toasted corn 
gems 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Corn chowder F 
Cinnamon rolls B 


Cream cheese C 
Cocoa A 
DINNER 

Tomato soup A 

Baked fish with 
oyster stuffing C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Lima beans D 
Apple tapioca pud- 
ding H* 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk B 


Creamed fish C 
Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Cold roast pork D 
Baked potatoes A 
Baked apples G 
Cookies A Tea E 
DINNER 
Macaroni a_ I'Ital- 
ienne 
Banana salad with 
mayonnaise B 
Bread sticks A 
Baked caramel cus- 
tard H 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced oranges E 

Crisp bacon 
Plain omelet C 
Toast A Coffee E 
DINNER 
Baked stew 
with dumplings F* 

Creamed peas 
Sweet pickle E 
Oatmeal pudding I 
SUPPER 
Cream toast with 
cheese F* 
Cocoa A Cake B 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 

ilk B 


m 
Toast with brown 
gravy F 
Coffee E 
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LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped tomatoes 

and onions 
Cold meat, sliced C 
Bran cookies G 
Baked apples E 
DINNER 
Broiled hamburg 
steak C 


Mashed potatoes A 
Creamed lima 


beans D 
Lettuce with dress- 


ing 
Fruit jelly with 
custard sauce H 
Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes G 


Cereal with cream A 
Broiled smoked 


fish C 
Muffins A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Vegetable soup C* 
Crisp crackers A 
Gingerbread A 
Cheese C 
Cocoa A 
DINNER 
Veal pie* 
Fried parsnips B 
Celery and lettuce 

salad 
Molasses apple tap- 
ioca pudding* 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Nut rolls C 
Coffee E 


LU a EON OR 
PER 


Shaker F* 
Celery G 
Stewed apricots A 
Cookies B 
DINNER 
Steak en casserole 
Dt 
Mashed potatoes A 
Creamed carrots A 
Lettuce with dress- 


ing G 
Tapioca pudding H 
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Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots A 
Cereal with top 


mil 
French toast B 
Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Browned hash F 
Toasted nut rolls C 
Brownies B Tea FE 


DINNER 
Cream of vegetable 
soup A 
Savory liver D 
Creamed potatoes B 
Celery G 
Baked bananas with 
lemon sauce I 
Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges E 
Fish hash F 
Popovers A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Split pea soup C 
Egg salad C 
Ginger bread B 
Cocoa A 
DINNER 
Boiled white fish 
with drawn but- 

ter sauce C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Spinach G 
Baked Indian pud- 

ding I 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Crisp bacon A 
Scrambled eggs C 
Toast A Coffee E 
OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped fish and 

F 


Buns B Tea E 
DINNER 
Veal cutlets with 
tomato sauce D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Sliced carrots 
baked with the 


mea 
Fruit shortcake I , 


The Menus Explained 


The combinations in the menus pre- 
ceding are suggestive, but subject to the 
ehanges which varying markets demand. 
In changing them or planning new menus 
the letters attached will be helpful. It 
has been common to use merely the heat 
value of a food as an index of its food 
value, and as a result the food yielding 
the most ealories was often and wrongly 
considered to have the most food value. 


This is misleading, 


especially with the tis- 


sue-building foods or proteids. For ex- 
ample, fresh pork with a proteid content 
of 25 per cent registers a calorie value 


of 1075, while dried figs with a relatively 


é 
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low proteid content, 5.7 per cent, register 
1595 ealories. This is, of course, caused 
by the large amount of heat-giving sugar 
in the figs. Pork with only 14 per cent 
fat and no starch and sugar, pound for 
pound, has a lower fuel value than the 
figs. And yet the 14 per cent fat will 
yield the heat quicker than the 74 per 
eent sugar of the figs, for fat will burn 
quicker than sugar; henee it is plain to 
be seen that in dietetics far more than 
chemical content must be considered. 
Chemical contents, digestibility and ease 
of digestion are all three considered, and 
the grouping arranged aceordingly. For 
chemical data, Bulletin 28, Revised Edi- 
tion, Chemical Composition of American 
Food Materials, is used. This bulletin is 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
and may be obtained from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D C, for 
five cents. Questions as to the grouping 
of any favorite recipe used in the home 
will be answered if the ingredients and 
method of cooking are clearly deser-bed. 
Address the Culinary Editor and inclose 
postage for reply by mail. 

Bottled milk if allowed to stand a few 
hours before disturbing will show a defi- 
nite cream line. Pour this off and the 
top milk mentioned in the menus will be 
oblained. It is almost as rich as thin 
cream and quite satisfactory for the 
morning cereal. 

For the orange dumplings used the 
first Sunday, steam a baking powder 
batter as usual; for the sauce do not 
eook the oranges, but squeeze the pulp 
and juice from two or three as needed 
and add sugar to make a thick syrup. 
Let stand a few hours that the sugar 
may dissolve and the syrup ripen. 

A thoroughly good cornstarch pudding 
may be made for the first Monday, and 
without a single egg. It all depends on 
the cooking. Cornstarch must be cooked, 
in order to be at its best, fully three 
times as long as is usual. For a delicate 
jelly consistency use six tablespoons of 
eornstareh to one quart of milk. Use 
three squares of cooking chocolate and 
boil in a half eup of water until thick 
and smooth. Add the milk, sugar to taste 
and a little salt. When scalding hot add 
the cornstarch wet in a little cold milk. 
Boil for five minutes, stirring all the 
time, then set in double boiler or in a 

iling teakettle and cook until every 
| of starchy taste has disappeared. 

t may take three-quarters of an hour. 


When done add one teaspoon of vanilla 
and pour into a serving dish. The mold 
may be made stiffer or thinner by using 


more or less cornstarch, but if it is thor- 
oughly cooked the flavor will not be af- 
fected. 

For the escalloped finnan haddie, soak 
the fish one-half hour, then flake and use 
an equal quantity of diced, boiled pota- 
toes. Place in a baking dish, cover with 
a thickened milk sauce, dust with grated 
bread crumbs and bake slowly one-half 
hour. If eooked fish be used only the 
few minutes necessary for browning is re- 
quired. 

Use the neck of veal for the baked 
veal stew. Remove every trace of fat 
and cut the meat into pieces for serv- 
ing. Dredge the meat with flour and 
brown in a hot greased frying pan. Add 
one eup of water and pour all into a 
bean pot or a covered baking dish. Add 
half a ean of tomatoes and a stalk of 
celery, if available, with whatever sea- 
soning, save salt, is desired. Cook a 
half day or longer in a slow oven, adding 
the potatoes with the salt for seasoning 
long enough before serving to insure their 
being thoroughly cooked. 

For the cream toast served at supper, 
use rye bread if at hand; if not, toast the 
necessary slices of white bread. Keep 
hot in the oven in a deep dish. Make 
a thick white sauce, seasoning with salt, 
paprika and cheese to taste. Serve like 
welsh rabbit, pouring the sauce over each 
slice of dry toast. 

Use any beans and peas left over from 

the two previous dinners for the vegetable 
soup on the second Tuesday. Potatoes 
also may be used, or a small amount of 
tomato will entirely change the flavor. 
Simmer all together with the preferred 
seasonings until the vegetables are soft 
and mushy, press through a fine strainer 
or puree sieve, add water to make it the 
proper consistency and bind with one 
tablespoon of flour, creamed with one 
— of butter. Cook until thick- 
ened. 
Use the remains of the veal stew for the 
pie served at dinner on the second Tues- 
day. Heat and pour it into a baking 
dish, then cover with a thick “ erust” 
of mashed potatoes. Bake until brown. 
Or an ordinary baking powder crust may 
be used. 


JELLY can be made from 
the juice of stewed evaporated apples. I 
learned this in Cuba. Boil one eup of 
the juice, obtained in the usual way, with 
one-half cup of sugar, until a little jellies 
on a cold plate. As with fresh apple 
jelly a rose geranium or lemon verbena 
leaf adds flavor to the jelly. Juanita. 
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Menu Recipes 


Fruit Bran Cookies G 

My family did not eare for plain bran 
eookies. The formula for the plain 
eookies ealls for one-half cup of butter 
ereamed with one cup of brown sugar, 
two tablespoons of cream (or milk), two 
well-beaten eggs and two and one-half 
eups of bran, two teaspoons of baking 
powder sifted in flour enough to roll out. 
To this mixture I add one cup or more 
of coarsely chopped figs, and now find 
that my family eat the cookies with en- 
joyment, while the beneficial results are 
rather increased than otherwise. Also, 
instead of sprinkling the tops with nut- 
meg (as suggested), I add a trifle of cin- 
namon and clove to the cooky mixture, 
sprinkling the tops with white sugar aad 
adding a raisin to make them more sightly. 
Dried prunes, soaked overnight, pitted 
and chopped, are also good; while dates 
or raisins might be substituted. M. H. 


Steak en Casserole D 


One pound of round steak (or more, 
if family is large) cut up into pieces for 
serving, salted, peppered and rolled in 
flour. Lay the pieces in an earthen 
baking dish or casserole and sprinkle 
lightly with flour between the layers. 
Peel four small onions or two large ones 
and stick eight to twelve cloves in them, 
dividing them up about evenly. Cover 
with cold water or just warm and bake 
two hours. The meat will be cooked so 
tender that it can be pulled apart by a 
fork and the flour will make a gravy, so 
that when the meat is done the gravy 
is ready to serve also. The baking dish 
must be tightly covered. C. L. 


Killarney Cake B 


Cream half a cup of butter with one 
eup of fine granulated sugar. Add one 
eup of milk and two and one-half cups 
ef pastry flour that has been sifted with 
four level teaspoons of baking powder. 
Add one teaspoon of vanilla and three 
drops of almond. Beat thoroughly and 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of three 
eggs. Bake half an hour in a moderately 
hot oven. When the cake is cold, cover 
it with white icing. When this is dry 
make more frosting, flavor it with pis- 
tachio and eolor it pale green with the 
vegetable coloring. Put this on the cake, 
forming shamrocks. On the top arrange 
ehopped pistachio nuts and a tiny pipe. 
The bowl of the pipe may be stuffed with 
cotton wet with aleohol and lighted when 
sent to the table. This cake gives a de- 
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eidedly Hibernian effect to a St Patrick’s 
day luncheon. E. B. 


Scalloped Tomatoes and Onions A 


Peel half a dozen small onions, slice 
them thin and saute in butter or oil with- 
out browning them. Peel and slice as 
many ripe tomatoes, butter an earthen or 
agateware dish, put in a layer of the 
tomatoes, season with salt and pepper, 
cover with buttered bread crumbs, then 
add a layer of onions; continue in this 
order, having the last layer crumbs, and 
bake forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. Cold eooked onions and canned 
tomatoes may be used for this dish. 
D. G. 

Tapioca Pudding H 

One-half, eup of pearl tapioca, one cup 
of granulated sugar and two quarts of 
milk (skim milk will do), add grated 
nutmeg or vanilla to taste. Put all to- 
gether in a baking pan in the oven. 
Cook slowly three or four hours, stirring 
frequently. Let it brown nicely before 
taking from the oven. This is even more 
delicious than the rice pudding made the 
same way. P. M. 


Shaker Dinner F 


Parboil a dozen potatoes, slice them 
while hot and brown them lightly in a 
large frying pan, together with as many 
thin slices of bacon. Cook one-half eup 
of shredded codfish in a very little water 
until tender, drain if it is too salt, add 
one cup of cream and a little pepper and 
pour it hot over the bacon and potatoes. 
Heap on a large platter and surround 
with quartered, hard-cooked eggs, allow- 
ing one egg for each person. Garnish 
with parsley and serve. This is a genu- 
ine Shaker recipe. D. G. 


Savory Liver D 


If you don’t care to fry all the liver 
you have on hand, put the bits into a 
stew pan, pour over them boiling water 
and boil until tender, perhaps half an 
hour. Allow the liver to cool, and then 
put it through the “ grinder,” or mince 
very fine. Cut a small onion in tiny 
bits and fry brown in butter; add the 
minced liver, salt and pepper, and a lit- 
tle water, if it seems too dry. Cook two 
minutes and serve on squares of toast. 


A. L. 
Apple Tapioca Pudding H 


I could never discover why Bridget’s 
apple tapioca was so much better than 
mine until I saw her putting molasses into 
it. Now I think that I have a rule for 
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“improved apple tapioca.” Pour one 
pint of boiling water over one-half cup 
of tapioca and cook in a double boiler 
until transparent. Pare and core seven 
sour apples and put into a deep pud- 
ding dish; mix the cooked tapioca, one- 
half cup "of sugar, one tablespoon of 
molasses (more if you like), and one- 
half teaspoon of salt and pour over the 
apples. Bake an hour or until the apples 
are red; serve with cream. Mrs Paeda- 
gogue. 

Cornstarch Pudding I 


Put one quart of milk into a double 
boiler, reserving only enough to soften 
five tablespoons of cornstarch. Add the 
cornstarch to the milk and cook in the 
double boiler until the raw taste is gone. 
A half hour will usually be required. 
Pour over the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs and cook two or three minutes. 
Flavor with vanilla and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs. Cover the 
bottom of the dish in which you are to 
serve it with a half eup of granulated 
sugar sprinkled evenly. Now pour in 
the pudding and sprinkle over the top 
another half cup of sugar. Cover tightly 
and set away to cool. The sugar melts 
and forms a syrup, which is the sauce 
for the pudding. J. F. 

[ Trial proved the following varia- 
tions to be good: Use only two eggs, in- 
creasing the cornstarch to six tablespoons, 
and use dark brown sugar instead of 
granulated, with one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Culinary Editor. 


Baked Bean Soup C 

This is quickly prepared and is deli- 
cious. Take one large can of baked 
beans (without the tomato sauce), add 
one and one-half times the quantity of 
cold water, and three or four slices of 
bacon or two or three thick strips of 
ham. Let them cook, or rather simmer, 
until the beans are soft, then rub through 
a strainer. Place on the fire and add a 
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little more water, as the soup must not 
be too thick. Season with a large lump 
of butter, one and one-half teaspoons of 
salt (or more, to suit the taste), a dash 
of paprika or one-quarter teaspoon of 
pepper. Serve very hot with crisp 
crackers. In place of the ham or bacon, 
one may use three small smoked sausages, 
skinned and cut in slices, with good 
effect. E. B. 

Browned Carrots G/ 


We have discovered, in our family, 
what we consider a very desirable way 
of serving carrots. Whenever we have 
a roast of beef we put carrots, first 
boiled until tender and then cut in ‘slices, 
into the pan with the meat. The car- 
rots brown, growing crisp at the edges, 
and gain a delicious flavor. S. F. 
Luncheon Cheese and Eggs C 

For those who like cheese, here is a 
nice lunch or supper dish. Put one pint 
of cream into a “spider” and let heat 
to the boiling point, then break in (very 
carefully, so as to keep them whole) six 
eggs. When they are set, the same as 
poached eggs, put them on a hot platter. 
Add to the cream left in the spider two 
tablespoons of grated cheese and season, 
then pour over the eggs. Serve very 
ao thin buttered toast. Mrs H. 


Our New Cook was very reluctant 
about telling the secrets whereby she made 
very ordinary dishes so extremely pal- 
atable. Especially did we all enjoy the 
gravy which accompanied the dish of 
fried or stewed beef, and one day I ac- 
cidentally found out how she made it. 
She explained that after browning the 
butter for the gravy she turned in some 
coffee instead of the usual hot water, and 
the result is certainly far superior. Since 
then, if there happens to be no coffee, I 
will even make a little rather than use 
water in its place. G. S. 
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Table decorated for a bunny party 


A Bunny Party for March 


By Winifred Fales 


Photographs by Helen D. Van Eaton 


LL children love bunnies, and when 

the problem arose of entertaining 

some little guests in honor of a 
small niece’s birthday, I reealled my 
Alice In Wonderland, and determined 
on a party of March Hares. I spread 
three small tables, seating five each, in- 
stead of a single long one. In place 
of the conventional linen cloth, I bought 
tahle covers of white paper damask, 
which was dainty and artistic, but could 
be thrown away at the close of the fune- 
tion. 

Attractive novelties were napkin favors, 
which consisted of tissue paper caps, 
masks and boas, each rolled in a crepe 
paper napkin, slipped in turn through an 
ornamental ring of cardboard which was 
covered with decorated erepe paper to 
mateh the napkin. I chose a brilliant 
“ poinsettia ” design, taking pains to se- 
eure a quality bearing a “fast color” 
gnarantee, in order that no stain from 
the gay-hued blossoms might deface the 
light dresses and mar the pleasure of the 
little fun makers. 


The purehase of place ecards adorned 
with the tiniest of carrots, pumpkins, let- 
tuees, radishes and earrots, modeled with 
minute perfection in tissue paper, sug- 
gested another idea. Rabbits love vege- 
tables and little folks love noise! Horns 
in vegetable forms would consequentiy 
make unique and acceptable favors. | 
proceeded to purchase some cheap paste- 
board horns as foundations, following 
which I made a small investment in 
erepe and tissue papers, tag wires and 
a small tube each of glue and art paste. 
Around the mouth of each horn I fash- 
ioned a vegetable or fruit. Pumpkins. 
tomatoes and apples were stuffed witli 
cotton realistically streaked and 
tinted. 

To hold the ice cream, ice-cup baskets 
were fashioned in the likenesses of heads 
of lettuee. Rabbit heads eut from eard- 
board were glued to the handles of the 
lettuce baskets, where they looked allur- 
ingly pert and saucy. 

Paper plates were used, decorated with 
poinsettias eut from erepe paper doilies. 
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wound with pump- 


wa] kin yellow, five with 
lettuee green and 
five with poinsettia 
searlet, the colors 
corresponding with 
those of the ribbons 
at the respective 
tables. On the apex 
of each mound of 
vegetables  capered 
a bunny similar to 
those upon the 
wands. 

The simple re- 
freshments consisted 
of lettuce and chick- 
en sandwiches, 
creamed French peas 
served in pumpkin 
eases, rabbit-shaped 
cookies covered with 
maple icing, orange 
ice cream and choe- 
olate. When the 
last erumb had van- 
ished there was an 
exciting attempt to 
place a lettuce leaf 
in bunny’s mouth, 
after the well-known 


The dancing rabbit and other decorations 


Each plate rested upon a mat composed 


of tissue lettuce leaves. In the center of 
each table, several horns were heaped, the 
arrangement being such that only the 
“vegetable” portions were visible and 
their real nature was not disclosed until, 
upon a signal, each guest pulled a rib- 
bon which had one end fastened to a 
horn and the other to one of the vege- 
table place ecards. 

Additional favors 
were daneing  rab- 
bits, just grotesque 
enough to suggest 
the proverbial “ mad- 
ness” of the Mareh 
hare. These were 
construeted in the 
same manner as the 
rabbit heads upon 
the lettuce baskets. 
They were glued to 
slender flag sticks, 
tissue wound and 
decorated with long 
tassels of glittering 
silver tinsel. Five 
of the sticks were 


fashion of pinning 
the tail on the don- 
key. The piecing 
together of homemade, eut-up rabbit puz- 
zles, and readings from Unele Remus 
filled the remainder of the evening. 


Ideas for Embroidery 


By Adelaide B. Contrelli 
A new and handsome design for linen, 


No 107. Centerpiece of Saxonian embroidery (Muir) 
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silk or cloth waists is shown 
in No2011. This design could 
be embroidered on wash 
chiffon and Brussels net in 
a soft cotton, and the scrolls 
could be outlined in a heavy 
twisted cotton or soutache 
braid. Cuffs for this waist 
are stamped with the same 
design. If the yoke effeet 
is not desired, omit the band. 
For a net waist, stamp on 
chiffon, baste net over and 
embroider through the two 
materials. Pattern No 2011 
also furnishes an excellent 
idea to be earried out in 
jumper form. Both the 
waist and jumper are shown 
in the illustration. Instead 
of euffs, cap sleeves of the 
same pattern are furnished 
to form a part of the 
jumper. 

No 2011, the front, back 
and cuff, is 60 cents; No 
2011, jumper and cap 
sleeve, is 65 cents. The 
price of soft cotton is 30 
eents a dozen; of twisted 
eotton, 50 cents a dozen. 
Paste and directions for 
stamping are 25 cents. 

These patterns may be 
obtained from the Embroid- 


ery Department, Goop No 108. An 
HovuseKEEPING, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Do not make payment 
in eash, but send check or money order, 
payable to the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Saxonian Embroidery 


By M. Alison Muir 


One of the most popular of the new art 
embroideries is the Saxonian, so-called 
from the Saxony tape used in its exeeu- 
tion. This tape is narrow, closely woven 
and comes in every desirable color. 

The popularity of the work is .due to 
the fact that it is quickly and easily done, 
while it is exceedingly decorative in .ef- 
feet. Resembling ribbon work in dain- 
tiness, it has the advantage of washing 
readily. It is applicable to a, variety of 
things, such as waist decorations, table 
runners, centerpieces, workbags, ete. 

A coarse worsted needle is threaded 
with the tape and the embroidery is done 
by drawing the tape in and out, following 


y which or ts a simple costume (Muir) 


the lines of the design (Figure No 109) 
and passing from one figure to another 
on the wrong side, without eutting the 
tape more than is absolutely necessary. 
Any loose ends are fastened with a 
stiteh, as are the extremities of each 
petal or leaf where the tape has been 
drawn through. The center of the flowers 
are filled in with French knots and the 
stems are outlined. It is a good plan to 
pieree a small hole with a stiletto when 
working and thus avoid jerking the tape- 
threaded needle through the material. 

Belt No 109 on mercerized belting, 
with tape and cotton for working, costs 
40 cents. 

Centerpiece No 107 may be worked in 
a variety of ways. On natural-colored 
linen the motif may be carried out as 
white daisies, with their centers yellow 
and with green leaves; or it may be 
worked as black-eyed Susans with yellow 
petals and brown centers; or, as in the 
illustration, all in white, when the gen- 
eral effect is not at all unlike a bit of 
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No 109. Belt embroidered with tape 


Wedgwood. Any of these suggestions 
would make an attractive between-meal 
cloth or a table centerpiece, if worked on 
white art linen. The edges may be fin- 
ished with a hem, with lace outside, or 
with the buttonholed edges eut. 
Stamped on linen, white or natural- 
colored, No 107, size 29 inches, costs 90 
cents. Cotton and tape for working cost 
85 cents. No 107, size 24 inches, costs 
75 eents. Materials for 
working cost 65 cents. 
Perforations of either 
size cost 50 cents. The 
price of the tape is 40 
cents for twelve-yard 
pieces, or 4 cents a yard. 
The dress accessory 
shown in No 108 makes 
an exeeedingly pretty 
innovation for  orna- 
menting a simple eos- 
tume. For _instanee, 
when worked in Delft 
blue on white linen, it 
could be worn over a lace 
or a sheer linen or mull 
waist with a plain linen 
skirt. Then, again, silk 
tape could be used on 
a plain taffeta or fig- 
ured foulard. The silk 
tape costs 7 cents a yard. 
Stamped linen for No 
108, ineluding bands for 
each shoulder (design on 
front and back), frontis- 
piece and belt, with tape 
and eotton for working, 
costs $1.85. Perforated 
patterns of all eost 85 
cents. 
A belt on mercerized 
belting, with tape and 
cotton for working, costs 
40 cents. 
Any of these patterns 
may be ordered from the 
Embroidery Department, 
+00D HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, | Massachu- 
setts. Payment should 
not be made in cash, but 


(Muir) 


in eheck or money 
order made payable 
to the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company. 


THe Tape-Facep 
PLACKET simple 
and may be used 
where strength is es- 
pecially desirable. A single piece of tape 
folded back as for a loop is stitched 
along all edges, making an opening with- 
out a lap. It offers as much resistance 
as a gusset and is more quickly done. 
A. 


Goop SEwING, good pressing and well- 


finished ends and corners are important 
considerations for the home dressmaker. 


Jumper or shirtwaist design (Contrelli) 
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Cook’ toupehkeaping 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
practical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 427 GH. Costume of fawn-colored henrietta. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 371. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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No 420 GH. Waist of mauve broadcloth. No 
421 GH. Skirt of same material. Patterns 10 
cents each. See Page 371. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 425 GH. Shirtwaist of crepe de chine. No 
426 GH. Skirt of broadcloth. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 371. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 


ei 


No 422 GH. Empire dress of soft silk. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 371. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 


No 428 GH. Plain corset cover. No 429 
GH. Sheath petticoat. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 371. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 
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No 424 GH. Dress of Scotchplaid. Pattern 
10 cents. See Page 371. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 431 CH. Dressing sack of embroidered 
flannel. No 432 GH. Plain skirt ef serge. 
Patterns 10 cents each. See P: 


‘age 371. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
(Refer to drawings on Pages 367-370] 


The new waist garnitures so popular 
at present, contribute an additional touch 
of the whole costume effect to the sepa- 
rate waist and skirt. No 420 GH is one 
of the most attractive designs of the sea- 
son. The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
from 22 to 30 inches waist measure. To 
copy for the average person it requires 3 
yards of material 20 inches wide, or 244 
yards 27 inches wide. 

Skirt No 421 GH completes a costume 
of mauve broadcloth. The pattern is cut 
in six sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. To copy for the average person 
it requires 5 yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 4 yards 44 inches wide, without 
the folds. 

Empire frock No 422 GH is exceed- 
ingly becoming to young girls. It is a 
smart design and can be developed in any 
of the soft silks or broadcloths to meet 
different requirements. The pattern is 
eut in three sizes, for girls from 14 to 
18 years of age. To copy for a girl 16 
years old it requires 334 yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide and 214 yards of tuck- 
ing 18 inches wide for the yoke, collar and 
sleeves. 

Particularly neat and attractive is the 
little frock of Seotch plaid illustrated in 
No 424 GH, and it will be found most 
economical for school wear. The pattern 
is cut in four sizes, from 6 to 12 years 
of age. To copy for a girl 8 years old it 
requires 4 yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 34% yards 44 inches wide. 

Tucked waists of crepe de chine are 
both useful for house waists and for wear 
with the tailored suit. No 425 GH is 
carried out in silk to match the color of 
the skirt with which it is to be worn. 
The pattern is cut in six sizes, from 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. To copy for 
the average person it requires 434 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 342 yards 
36 inches wide. 

Directoire skirt No 426 GH is plaited 
and built on lines that are much more 
becoming to the majority of people than 
the closely fitted type in sheath style. 
The pattern is eut in six sizes, from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. To copy for 


the average person it requires 714 yards 
of material 36 inches wide, or 64% yards 
44 inches wide. 

A stylish afternoon costume can be 
developed in fawn-colored henrietta after 
model No 427 GH. It can be made more 
dressy by the use of embroidered trimming 
bands. The pattern is eut in six sizes, 
from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. To 
copy for the average person it requires 
834 yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
51% yards 44 inches wide. 

The plain corset cover shown in No 
428 GH has the advantage of not being 
bulky at the waist line. The pattern is 
cut in seven sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To copy for the average 
person it requires 154 yards of material 
27 inches wide, or 15g yards 36 inches 
wide. 

Tight-fitting petticoats are necessary 
with the new mode of skirts, and the 
design shown in No 429 GH is very sat- 
isfactory, fitting as it does snugly around 
the hips, with sufficient flare at the bot- 
tom for comfortable walking. The pat- 
tern is cut in six sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To copy for the 
average person it requires 614 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 4% yards 
50 inches wide. 

An exceedingly comfortable negligee 
of flannel is model No 431 GH. It is 
made very attractive by the use of hand 
embroidery on the collar, front and lower 
part of the sleeves. The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy for the average per- 
son it requires 35g yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 244 yards 44 inches wide. 

All the new skirts fit snugly over the 
hips, but those providing fullness at the 
lower part by the use of plaits and tucks 
such as the one illustrated in No 432 GH 
are the most desirable. This is a good 
design for such materials as serge or 
tweed. The pattern is ent in six sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. To 
copy for the average person it requires 
5% yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
4 yards 44 inches wide. 
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A Talk on Textiles 


Inside Information Concerning Fabrics Used for Furnishing and 
for Wear 


By Ada Crisp 


HOPPING is an art in which 
woman is supposed to reign 
supreme, and if in the pur- 
chase of gowns, millinery and 
the like, nothing more were 
required than a good eye for 
colors and a mind absolutely 

absorbed in the subject of dress, the 

average woman might regard herself as 
the ideal shopper. 

Unfortunately for her, there is some- 
thing more necessary to make her really 
a match for the dealer in dry goods or 
hats. The word dealer is used advisedly, 
because the employees, the salespeople 
behind the counters, are generally little 
more than dummy figures. They know 
the prices of the goods they sell and what 
colors or styles are in most demand, 
but there their knowledge usually ends, 
and little as they know, they care less. 

But back of these salespeople, and 
generally invisible to the shopper, are 
the dealers themselves and their trained 
experienced buyers, practical judges of 
fabrics, whose business it is to know the 
exact value and relative desirability of 
all the goods they buy. 

This is the kind of knowledge in which 
the shopper is usually deficient and lack- 
ing it, in spite of all natural shrewdness, 
she is liable to be sadly led astray in 
her purchasing. 

It is the purpose of this article to sup- 
ply a certain measure of such knowledge 
of fabries, not enough of course to make 
the reader an expert in the matter of 
textiles as they are found in the stores, 
but sufficient to allow her to see that 
appearances are frequently deceptive, and 
when in one store a price named for a 
certain fabrie is higher than that which 
is asked in another store for what seems 
to be the same article, the higher-priced 
fabric may, nevertheless, be the better 
bargain of the two. 

For instance: a Wilton carpet of what 
is called the “full standard ” weave has 
256 worsted warp threads running length- 
wise in the fabric, but there are Wilton 
carpets in the stores which have much less 
than this number of warp threads, and 


although they may look very well, the 
fabric is inferior to the “ full standard” 
weave, and can be sold at a lower figure. 
It is made for this purpose, the dealer 
or his buyer having instructed a manu- 
facturer to produce this cheaper fabric, 
or sought out one who makes it regu- 
larly. To know, therefore, whether a 
Wilton carpet offered at an unusually 
low figure is a real in or not, it 
is advisable to count the number of warp 
threads in a single inch of it. If the 
number is less than nine the carpet may 
be worth its price, but it is no bargain. 

Another way of cheapening the fabric 
is to decrease the number of wires used 
to each inch of the cloth. The warp 
yarns of Wilton, Brussels, velvet and 
tapestry carpets run around wires which 
are inserted in the loom for this pur- 
pose and then withdrawn. In the best 
grades, ten of these wires are used in 
every inch. In Brussels and tapestry 
carpets the number of wires can be told 
by counting the rows of loops. In Wil- 
ton and velvets the loops are cut to form 
a velvety surface, but each row of tufts 
corresponds to one wire and these should 
be ten to the inch. In the cheap grades 
there are not more than seven or eight 
to the inch. 

Then there is the matter of adultera- 
tion of fabrics; but, in order to under- 
stand this clearly, it is first essential te 
learn something about the principal mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of textiles. 

In the order of importanee, cotton takes 
the first place, for while wool, its prin- 
cipal rival, if it may be so called, is used 
to an immense extent in certain coun- 
tries, cotton is employed in all countries 
and climates. 

Good housekeepers frequently meet the 
term mercerized, or mercerized cotton; 
and while ready to recognize the appli- 
cation of the word in the beautiful fab- 
ries intended for so many purposes, such 
as dress goods, trimmings, window dra- 
peries, furniture coverings and kindred 
other textiles, how rare it is that even 
the most inquiring feminine mind has 
been able to discover why the term is 
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freely used, and from what source it 
originates! The salesman usually states 
it is mercerized, but in rare instances 
only is she prepared to deseribe the process 
and tell why mercerized is the word con- 
stantly employed to convey the idea that 
such goods possess much of the sheen 
and frequently the suppleness of silk. 
In the first place, it derives its name 
from John Mercer, an Englishman, who 
invented it in a crude form nearly sixty 
years ago, but forty more years passed be- 
fore certain other inventors succeeded in 
perfecting the old process, which gives to 
the cotton yarn the permanent as well 
as the brilliant luster which makes it equal 


to silk in wearing quality as well as in. 


appearance. 

An exhaustive description of the mer- 
cerizing process would be too technical 
in character for these pages. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the cotton yarn, by 
being immersed in a bath of caustic soda, 
and subjected to tension, has the fibers 
composing it so changed in form and 
position that they reflect the light as silk 
does, instead of absorbing it, which is 
the case in ordinary cotton yarn. 

There is another kind of yarn, or 
thread, known as artificial’ silk, but it is 
in several respects inferior to mercerized 
cotton. Like the genuine product of the 
silkworm, artificial silk is made from eel- 
lulose, the substance which forms the fun- 
damental structure of plants. The silk- 
worm finds this material in the mulberry 
leaf and in its own peculiar way trans- 
forms it into silk. The French inventor, 
Count Henri de Chardonnet, took cellu- 
lose in the form of earded cotton, and by 
certain chemical and mechanical proc- 
esses obtained a fine thread which has the 
appearance of natural silk. It is quite 
lustrous and takes a dye easily, but it 
cannot endure contact with water, and can 
be used only when mixed with real silk 
yarn, and in braid or ribbons which do 
not require washing. 

It is said that by very recent improve- 
ments in the method of manufacturing 
artificial silk it ean be made so that it 
will not be injured by water. If this 
be true it can be used for dress goods, 
or most other purposes for which real silk 
is adapted; but the writer, after diligent 
search for it, has been unable to find any 
of this particular kind of artificial silk 
in the stores. 

Mereerized cotton, on the other hand, 
may be called a perfected material, as it 
needs no further improvement to fit it 
for use in any fabric for which the 


natural silk or something having the same 
qualities would be utilized. 

Another material the home maker often 
encounters is jute, which is the cheapest 
fiber employed in textile manufacture. 
It is not durable enough for use in any 
kind of wearing apparel for either men 
or women, its fatal defect for such pur- 
poses being a -tendeney to crack, or 
break, and especially in the folds. This 
weakness is due to the effect of the dye- 
ing and finishing processes on the fiber. 
In its undyed state, jute is one of the 
strongest of fibers, being employed to 
an immense extent in burlaps, or bag- 
ging, because it ean stand the hardest 
usage. Unlike wool, it cannot be dyed 
through and through, but takes the color 
only on the surface. This is the reason 
a jute rug or carpet soon loses its color, 
the dye being rubbed off by wear. Jute 
answers better for some kinds of up- 
holstery goods, table covers, curtains, por- 
tieres and similar uses, because such things 
are not handled very much or subjected 
to any great amount of wear and tear. 
Jute velour is a popular material for 
low-priced portieres, or curtains, and 
when skillfully dyed and finished the 
coloring and luster may be quite brilliant. 

Jute yarn is utilized very largely in the 
backs of machine-made carpets and rugs, 
which are sold at what “the trade” eall 
“popular” prices. It is so employed 
because it is cheaper than wool, linen or 
cotton, and when stiffened with glue, as 
it always is in such use, it gives a cer- 
tain firmness or body to a fabrie that 
might otherwise seem flimsy. It is never 
employed in high-grade earpets or rugs. 

If “things are seldom what they seem,” 
it is most frequently in materials for 
wearing apparel; masquerading is done 
in fabries known under the opprobrious 
epithet of “shoddy.” Time has not 
been standing still with the manufactur- 
ers of shoddies, and the consumer is hardly 
aware into the making of how many 
attractive and desirable fabrics shoddy is 
interwoven. One of the leading pro- 
ducers of shoddies, whose factory is 
located in New England, speaks of his 
produets as the raw material, while in the 
mind of the household provider shoddy 
means a certain kind of cloth not to be 
mentioned in polite society, mistakenly 
believed to be always made of old rags, 
and contemptuously east aside. 

Shoddy does not deserve all the abuse 
that has been heaped upon it. It recently 
fell to the writer’s lot to inspect an inex- 
pensive assortment of textiles suitable for 
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men’s and women’s wear and a great 
variety of other purposes. These tex- 
tiles, in color and texture, were entirely 
worthy of respect, yet produced at a fig- 
ure that places the materials within the 
humblest wage earner’s means and enables 
him, or her, to go forth garbed in tasteful 
and creditable array. To be sure, in this 
ease these gay, neutral or soft-tinted fab- 
ries were made of new odds and ends, 
clippings and wool stuffs which would 
otherwise be waste from clothing houses 
and other manufacturing establishments; 
but worsteds, serges, flannels and broad- 
cloth easket cloth were of such a character 
as to prove illuminative to the writer’s 
prejudiced mind. 


But even when shoddies are made of 


any old rags, they are far from filthy, 
and on the contrary quite as clean as any 
wool can be, for no matter how dusty 
or infected the original rags may have 
been, the shoddy made from them has 
gone through chemical and mechanical 
processes which surely destroy all germs 
and every possible impurity. The really 
serious fault of such shoddy is that being 
made of wool that has been woven before, 
and having been subjected to the terrific 
ordeal involved in passing through the 
tearing machine, the cleansing and car- 
bonizing processes, it comes out finally 
pure and harmless enough, but lacking 
in the vitality or strength of wool taken 
direct from the sheep’s back. After all, 
these textiles are not intended for any 
but those of restricted means. 

Another fabrie which is also the prod- 
uct of American inventive genius is made 
from paper spun into yarn, and then 
woven in a loom, as a filling or woof, 
the warp being cotton yarn. This mate- 
rial was first used in the making of 
foundations for women’s hats, later for 
dress fabries, curtains and furniture ecov- 
erings, but its principal use now is for 
carpetings and rugs. It resembles the 
finest quality of Japanese matting, but is 
much more durable, and the designs and 
colorings produced in it are of remark- 
able beauty. 

A matting for floors is now manufac- 
tured in this country from a species of 
grass which grows wild in several of 
the Western states. The matting is woven 
in the natural color of the grass, or 
dyed in various colors, and the effects 
produced are extremely handsome; much 
superior, indeed, to any of those to be 
seen in the straw matting imported from 
China. The fabric is more durable than 
any Japanese matting. 


The writer would make clear to her 
readers one highly important fact, which 
is the risk involved by the shopper im 
taking price as her main criterion, not 
knowing of the many ways in which fab- 
ries may be made to seem to have a far 
higher value than they really possess. 


My Library Light 
By A. B. 


My own experience in trying to solve 
the problem of lighting the library may 
be of interest. In the first place, I gave 
up beauty for light. My chandelier was 
a two-armed affair with a pendant at 
the bottom for ornament. This was held 
by a fancy nut, which was removed. To 
the stud I attached, by an ordinary nut, a 
C-shaped piece of brass, the lower end of 
which was threaded to hold a lamp socket. 
To this was attached a holophane globe, 
and in the socket was placed a sixty-watt 
tungsten lamp, which, at approximately 
the same cost for current, gave triple 
the light, and not only more light, but a 
remarkably white light approaching day- 
light. Current was obtained by using a 
plug in place of one of the old lamps, 
coming to the new socket by means of 
flexible cord. The C of brass was a stand- 
ard piece of electrical goods, used for wir- 
ing open gas jets, one end being threaded 
for a lamp socket, the other end drilled 
and adapted to be held down under the 
burner on a gas fixture. The cost of 
materials was three dollars. 

The lamp and shade I used was toe 
glaring, and I substituted a forty-watt 
lamp, with as good results. I have not been 
able to get, as yet, a frosted lamp, which 
should be used. A better combination is 
what is known as a type B holophane 
globe with the inside sand-blasted, using a 
frosted bulb in the tungsten. This out- 
fit will not only give plenty of light for 
the room, but will strongly illuminate the 
table. If the room be large a sixty-watt 
lamp is necessary. 

As to cost, a tungsten lamp will pay 
for itself in its life. At present they 
are hard to get, and the cost, from $1.50 
to $2.10, is high. Their drawback out- 
side of the cost, is that they must be 
burned in an upright position, and 
handled carefully. I will acknowledge 
that this sort of a light is scarcely artis- 
tic, but it is cheap, and certainly gives 
light, and may prove of service to some 
of us who must needs sacrifice art and 
beauty for economy and light. 
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PROMOTED BY LEAGUE -OF*RIGHT* LIVING 


(The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


The Effect of the Emotions Upon the Body 


By Frederick Peterson, M D 


Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University; Ex-President of the New York State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy; Ex-President of the New York Neurological Society 


[Abridged from the original article in Psychotherapy] 
Copyright, 1908, by the Centre Publishing Company 


HROUGH acting upon 
the mind, upon the emo- 
tions, we may not only 
influence the mind, but 
also the body. To physi- 
cians this has been an 
accepted tenet or an un- 

conscious practice in all ages. great 

part of their therapy has been founded 


-upon it. This has been the basis of all 


miracle cures, faith eures, exorcisms, and 
the like. Not only is disease frequently 
thus cured, but it may be thus produced. 

Everyone is familiar with the practical 
joke which some friends saw fit to play 
upon an associate. Each was separately 
to ask him, when they should meet him 
one morning, what ailed him, suggesting 
that he looked badly. The result was 
that the victim who was in good health at 
the time was so possessed with the de- 
pressing idea of illness that he went home 
and to bed and sent for his family phy- 
sician. He recovered quickly when his 
alarmed companions confessed their 
wrongdoing. 

The cheerful family doctor who makes 
light of an illness which he knows to be 
temporary and not serious inspires hope 
and courage, fortifies the patient and 
hastens the cure. Even when a disorder 
is serious he is helpful in overcoming it 
if he is able to infuse some beneficial 
emotion into his patient. His faith-heal- 
ing is more powerful than his pills. 

* 


Suggestion which owes its efficiency to 
affectivity may not only eure a disorder 


but also cause one, as has already been 
intimated. There is, for instance, the 
experiment of Professor Krafft-Ebling, 
who, placing a postage stamp on the skin 
of a young woman, told her it was a fly- 
blister and would produce a blister in a 
few hours. He carefully bandaged the 
spot and sealed it so it could not be tam- 
pered with. In a few hours the blister 
actually appeared. 

Instruments for testing the emotions 

The gross effects of the emotion on the 
various parts of the body are visible to 
the naked eye, but psychologists have 
been able to discover innumerable other 
effects that are more or less intangible and 
would escape ordinary notice, by employ- 
ing suitable apparatus or by making cer- 
tain scientific tests. For instance, with 
a fluoroscope, an increase in the vermic- 
ular movements of the intestines under 
emotional stresses may be observed. The 
deep reflexes, reflexes which are elicited 
by striking the tendons of certain muscles 
with a small hammer, are made more 
active by any emotional stress. This may 
be easily tried by anyone with the knee 
jerk, which responds well to this test. 

The pneumograph is an _ instrument 
which is applied to the chest and registers 
the minutest variation in breathing which 
may take place under emotional stimula- 
tion of different kinds. 

The ereograph is a similar instrument, 
but used for determining the delicate 
changes of contractile strength and small 
movements of muscles in like experiments. 

The plethysmograph is an apparatus 
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into which the whole of a forearm may 
be introduced, for instance, immersed in 
water, so that the slightest possible move- 
ments or change in volume of the hand 
and arm may be registered. 

The sphygmograph is an instrument 
applied to an artery, at the wrist usually, 
and records the pulse waves, giving their 
variations in frequency and impulse-char- 
acter. 

All of these devices are connected by 
some mechanism with a needle that 
records the different movements in the 
form of a wave upon moving strips of 
paper. 

By means of these, psychologists have 
obtained very definite and interesting re- 
sults in their studies of the irradiation of 
emotional energy throughout the body. 

ntly, remarkable success has at- 
tended the employment of a mirror gal- 
vanometer in studying the emotions and 
their effects upon the body.* * * The gal- 
vanometer was so sensitive that the nerve 
stream of a frog’s sciatic nerve sufficed to 
deviate the mirror to such extent that all 
the divisions on the scale vanished from 
the visual field. Tubular unpolarizable 
electrodes of clay were brought into 
contact with the skin by means of hygro- 
scopic cotton pads ten to fifteen centi- 
meters long, saturated with saline solu- 
tion. The electrodes were applied at 
different times to various parts of the 
body, such as the hands and fingers, feet 
and toes, face, nose, ears and back. The 
results obtained were as follows: 

Light tickling of the face, ears or soles 
of the feet with a camel’s-hair brush or 
feather produced, after a latent period 
of one to three seconds, a deviation of the 
galvanometer to the extent of the whole 
fifty centimeters of the scale. The same 
results were obtained by irritating the 
skin with a faradie brush, by applying 
hot and cold water and by pricking with 
a needle. The other senses—hearing, 
smell, taste and sight—responded in the 
same way on the galvanometer scale 
when similarly irritated. The experi- 
menter then discovered that the irritations 
themselves were not necessary, but that 
their presentation to the imagination 
also sufficed to induce the same deviations 
of the mirror of the galvanometer. Fur- 
thermore, he found that the recollection 
of some fear, fright or joy; in general, 
any kind of strong emotion, produced the 
same result. 

It is only recently that the so-called 
“psychometer” has been rediscovered 
and made an instrument of precision in 
psychological research. About three years 


ago an electrical engineer in Zurich ac- 
cidentally made the rediscovery, and 
through Dr Miiller’s work it came to the 
attention, among others, of Dr Jung and 
myself, who reported the results of our 
~~] investigation in Brain for August, 
907. 

We made use of the Deprez-D’Arsonval 
mirror galvanometer. A lamp placed be- 
fore it is made to reflect from the mirror 
upon a centimeter scale or upon a large 
sereen marked off in feet as one pleases. 
Connecting the galvanometer with one 
or two cells and with metal plates 
upon which the hands or feet may rest, 
the finger of light plays upon the scale 
as the emotions are aroused. We have 
been able to exclude any effect of cireu- 
lation of blood, of muscular movement, 
and the like, and to determine that the 
emotional effect upon the instrument is 
due to the close union between the nerv- 
ous system and the sweat secretory sys- 
tem. Strong emotions are well known to 
moisten the hands, feet and forehead. 
But what is shown here is that all emo- 
tions, no matter how slight, induce some 
moistening of the skin, even when it is 
so little that nothing but this delicate 
instrument appreciates it. The reason 
for the deflection of the mirror is that 
this moisture diminishes the natural re- 
sistance of the skin to the current of 
electricity passing through the body. The 
light deviates therefore in proportion to 
the intensity of the emotion aroused. 
These emotions are stimulated by ques- 
tions, stories, statements, music or by 
word associations. 

One is overwhelmed with astonishment 
at its manifestations, as this ray of light 
glides to and fro in response to the emo- 
tional changes going on within an organ- 
ism. 
There are minor oscillations which 
practice and observation exclude, due to 
the usual familiar factors which modify 
resistance, such as hot and cold, and 
moist and dry skin, varying surface of 
contact, and varying pressure, but these 
are, as stated, minor movements, and do 
not interfere, when understood, with the 
extraordinary deflections in connection 
with the emotiens. These emotions must 
be actual and real. The emotion of ex- 
pectant attention or anticipation (as im 
the threat of a needle prick or appre- 
hension of a noise) has a noteworthy in- 
fluence on the psychometer. There is 
usually a latent period of one or two 
seconds before the deviation begins, after 
the irritation has occurred, but the latent 
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period is reduced by the intensity of the 
emotion aroused. 


Words which excite the psychometer 


It is almost like sorcery to observe the 
behavior of the instrument with a series 
of words, some purposely chosen to be 
emotionally different and others to strike 
some emotional complex deep in the soul 
of the individual experimented upon. 
The patient is required to respond to any 
word uttered with the first word that 
comes into his consciousness. Indifferent 
words produce no effect upon the finger 
of light in the psychometer, but words 
associated with an emotional complex 
send the light along the scale for a dis- 
tance in proportion to the intensity and 
actuality of the emotion aroused. 

Using these series of words is like 
fishing. Each word is bait on a hook 
thrown into the sea of the unconscious, 
and the species of fish that likes the bait 
is immediately caught and brought to the 
surface. The method of study of asso- 
ciations in the mind of man, so effectually 
carried out by Jung before the discovery 
of this new instrument of precision, is 
now doubly efficient in that the emotional 
value of each word may now be seen and 
accurately recorded. 

* * 


Since I have touched upon the word- 
association method, discovered by Jung, 
of peering into the recesses of the mind, 
I feel that I should enlarge upon this, as 
while not exactly an example of how the 
emotions affect the body itself, it is an 
example of how the emotions act upon the 
psycho-physical mechanism. The method 
is briefly as follows: The investigator 
says a word, and the test-person responds 
immediately with the first word that comes 
into his mind. This makes the word as- 
sociation. The reaction time between the 
two words is measured as the experiment 
proceeds, either by means of an electrical 
chronograph or with a stop-watch mark- 
ing fifths of a second. The latter is sim- 
ple and just as efficient. 

If a series of words in common daily 
use be employed, some of these will be 
related to some emotional experience in 
the test person, because all of our expe- 
riences are connected with some words in 
our vocabularies. Any word that strikes 
an emotional complex tends to prolong 
the reaction time. This is explained on 
the theory that any emotional complex (or 
association of ideas) in the mind is apt 
to have numerous words associated with 


it. There is such an inrush of words to 
the stimulus word that the mind pauses 
for a choice. Hence the delayed reaction 
time. After the series of words is gone 
over once, it is repeated without measur- 
ing the reaction times, in order to test 
the individual’s power of reproduction. 
Such failure or error is therefore also an 
indication of an emotional nidus. The 
reason for the mistake is the same as for 
the prolongation of reaction time; there 
are so many words associated with the 
complex that the test person either for- 
gets the word given at first or substitutes 
another. The word-association test there- 
fore supplies us with two clues to an 
emotional complex, the retarded reaction 
time and the erroneous reproduction. But 
there is still another aid in the same test; 
namely, that often when a significant 
word strikes an emotional complex, the 
emotion aroused continues long enough to 
affect the next following association or 
associations, however insignificant these 
words may be. This is called persevera- 
tion. The reaction time in these succeed- 
ing word associations is also prolonged. 

Hence, by employing this word-associa- 
tion method in full as described and at 
the same time using the galvanometer, we 
have a most excellent means for discov- 
ering clues to emotions in any person 
tested. Such emotions are further devel- 
oped by a psychic analysis based upon the 
clues, and in this way we are enabled to 
learn the mental trend of normal individ- 
uals, to discover the nature of the emo- 
tional complexes that lie at the foundation 
of some mental and nervous disturbances 
among the sick, and even to pry into the 
secrets of the suspected criminal. 

As examples of this new procedure I 
might cite the following: A patient was 
given a series of unimportant words and 
the reaction time measured. These are the 
words: 


Stimulus Reaction Reaction 
word word time 
Head Hair 1.4 sec 
Green Meadow 1.6 sec 

ater eee 5. sec 
Stick Knife 1.6 sec 
Long Table 1.2 sec 
Ship 3.4 sec 
Ask Answer 1.6 sec 
Wool Knit 1.6 sec 
Spiteful Friendly 1.4 sec 
Lake Water 4. sec 
Sick Well 1.8 sec 
Ink Black 1.2 sec 
Swim Can §S 3.8 sec 


The four associations printed in large 
type had abnormally long reaction times. 
All of the words are ordinary and insig- 
nificant to the cursory view. But the long 
reaction times showed us that these par- 
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ticular words were clues to some emotional 
complex, and on psychic analysis we 
found, through the clues afforded by water, 
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lake, ship, swim, that the patient had re-; 
cently been depressed and had determined 
to commit suicide by drowning. 


Experiences of a Clergyman 


By Rev Charles A. Place 


Minister of the First Parish Church, Waltham, Mass 


Copyright, 1009, by the Centre Publishing Company 


INCE December, 1907, I have ear- 

ried on work similar to that at 

Emmanuel Church, Boston. This I 
undertook by Dr Woreester’s advice, and 
the advice also of Dr Richard C. Cabot, 
of Boston, who has given me much valu- 
able help. I have conducted Wednesday 
evening meetings with a well-filled chapel 
practically every night. These meetings 
are devotional and educational, and have 
a value which cannot be measured. 

I also receive people for treatment at 
my house, but without any fee, though 
contributions for the expenses of the 
work are taken at the meetings, and in 
some cases given by the patients. This 
personal work is entirely private and 
confidential, approaching at times the 
sacredness of the confessional. I have 
the co-operation of an excellent physi- 
cian, who helps to determine whether the 
need of the person who consults me is 
for a physician of the body or of the 
soul. 

*ee# 

I can see great value in the co-opera- 
tion of physician and minister in organic 
disorders, especially where the minister 
can help to banish fear, worry, or de- 
pression that is baffling the efforts of the 
physician. But I have never undertaken 
to overcome any bodily disorder unless 
it was clear that the trouble must be 
reached through the mind. Here is such 
a case. A woman with marked physical 
symptoms came to me with the consent 
of her physician because she was nervous. 
Medicine or physical aids had been used 
almost daily for twenty years. She was 
easily tired, found it difficult to keep on 
with any definite work, and was at times 
very nervous and depressed. I found 
need of self-control and of faith in life. 
I used explanation and encouragement, 
showing her how to gain control and to 


take a larger hold upon life. Physical 
improvement became marked within twe 
weeks, and the depression had disap- 
peared. Though her bodily troubles re- 
turned twice, they were overcome in each 
ease, and two months from the first con- 
sultation the woman was cured, and had 
gained in self-management for her daily 
life. My strongest appeal was to her 
as a being with power to master her life. 
My real work was not for the disorder 
of the body, but for stronger character 
and moral control, and this seems fully 
justified. 
*ee 

Self-control to me is the key to the 
whole situation. All the symptoms of 
functional nervous troubles—weakness of 
will, weakness of attention, inability, des- 
pondency, fear, and so on—point to lack 
of self-control. To find the faults in 
character, to educate the will and to 
develop the co-ordinating faculty is a task 
which strikes at the very root of the whole 
subject. This is the task I am setting 
myself, 

By far the most effective method in 
this whole work ef the clergyman is 
prayer. People may need to be instructed 
concerning its value and its use to make 
it thoroughly effective, but nothing else 
ean approach it either to help in the re- 
moval of the symptoms here in question 
or of their cause in defects of character. 
Unquestionably there is a limit to the 
power of this personal moral and spir- 
itual appeal, but we cannot draw the line 
yet. Many a human soul afflicted with 
some nervous disorder, feeling utterly 
helpless in the grip of a demon in the 
mind, can be given strength to cast out 
the demon, and then led on to mastery 
of self and to the power that giveth 
eternal life. 
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Her Saving 


Mr Eprror—I have just reed Rev Mr 
Martin’s letter relative to living on six 
hundred a year. He tells how well he 
has done, what he has saved, how he has 
taken a trip to Europe alone, ete. It 
seems to me through all he has forgotten 
the wife, and that she has been the real 
saver. As I am a wife of experience, 1 
know that she has done the cooking, the 
washing, the scrubbing, the sewing, rais- 
ing of children, ete; while he, if he is like 
some ministers I know, has come to his 
meals, which are prepared for him reg- 
ularly, has made his pastoral calls, has 
prepared his sermons and then. gone out 
to tell what I have done. 

Would it not have been more commen- 
dable had he sent the poor, little hard- 
worked wife to Europe, remembering 
that her work has saved the pennies and 
not his? Kansas City. 


Who Can Win? 


Mr Eprror—For the invalid or shut-in 
there is no nicer game than solitaire, and 
the reason people lose interest in the game 
is that they know, possibly, only one. 
The “idle year” is a fascinating game, 
and, privately, I do not believe it is pos- 
sible to win. I should like to learn the 
experiences of others. The best ecards 
for this game are what are called the toy 
eards, which are very small. After one 
has become accustomed to shuffling these 
little ecards, they are the nicest for play- 
ing all solitaire games, as they do not 
spread over so much space. 

To play the “idle yeer,” a full pack 
is well shuffled and held face up. The 
eards are then dealt one at a time and laid 
in a horizontal row from left to right. 
If the second card is either of the same 
suit or the same denomination as the first 
it is to be built upon the first; if it cor- 
responds in neither suit nor denomina- 
tion it must be placed to the right of the 


on of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
our “ Family.’’] 


first; each card is laid to the right if it 
will not build upon the one directly pre- 
ceding it. But the fourth card may be 
built upon the first (not the second). 
And so to the end—build only on either 
the last laid down or by skipping two. 

Of course, as soon as any one pile is 
changed by being built upon, it may pos- 
sibly become available for any of the 
proper piles in front of it, even to the 
beginning. When it so happens that a 
card can be played on either its immediate 
neighbor next on the left or the neighbor 
farther down the street (by skipping 
two), the immediate next door must be 
given the choice. Always play to the left; 
as spaces are made vacant keep moving 
along the cards from the right to make 
a compact row. The game is won when 
— card plays into one pile. 

The game is called the “idle year” 
as it takes that long to win. “ Ajam.” 


The College Girl 


Mr Eprror—Sinee I belong to that class 
of girls which has ealled forth so much 
praise and criticism in two recent num- 
bers of Goop HovuseKerepine, I wish to 
speak a word in defense of the college 
girl, from her own point of view. 

College is primarily an _ institution 
where girls are taught to think for them- 
selves, to form their own opinions of life, 
definite, but not rigid. The real college 
girl is interested in life. She has studied 
history, literature, sociology and econom- 
ies, and formed opinions therefrom. She 
goes out into the world thirsting for a 
richer experience. She has ideas, but she 
also has questions, and she enjoys meet- 
ing people who have had the experience 
for which she is seeking. She is healthy 
and vigorous in mind and body, and she 
greets the world with the firm grip and 
smile of good fellowship, never the weak, 
society handshake nor the forced smile. 

She approaches a man as an equal. She 
is ready to discuss with him, in a sensible 
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manner, the latest political news, the 
industrial or social situation or the new 
novels and dramas. 

How is she received by the average 
man? Usually in one of two ways: 
either he immediately characterizes her 
as one of those masculine women freaks 
who try to express their views on subjects 
which they do not and should not know 
anything about, or he will turn the cur- 
rent of conversation to flattery, and at- 
tempt to “jolly” her, whereupon she 
stamps him as a fool. So they separate, 
each considering the other some abnormal 
specimen of humanity. 

And for this the college girl is called 
intolerant, and is said to lack charm; all 
because she is simply herself, all because 
she does not assume the air of a coquette 
when she meets a man, and “ make eyes” 
and mouths and titter and giggle. 

The college girl believes that men and 
women are too much inclined to play to 
each other’s tastes and fancies, and too 
little inclined to appear to each other as 
sound, sensible individuals. She hates 
flattery and remarks about her personal 
appearance; she hates the extreme hats, 
the elaborate hair arrangement, and the 
tapering waist. She wants people to be 
sincere, simple and natural, and her man- 
ner and dress are a reaction against that 
which she truly believes to be unnatural 
and inconsistent with high ideals. She 
does not wish to be freakish or queer, but 
just natural. Reba Stutson. 


For the Grandmother 


Deak G H—Would you mind having 
a little miscellaneous chat with one of 
your faithful subseribers on a subject 
which has plowed furrows in her sub- 
consciousness for, lo, these many years? 
Some of the household may, and no 
doubt have had thoughts similar to mine, 
thoughts manifold and insistent. 

Why not discuss the question of dress 
for the dear old grandmothers? What 
can they wear which may prove seemly, 
convenient and in a measure artistic? 
One, pensively complaining, says, “ What 
shall I wear on my head?” 

Nothing for me in the up-to-date 
fashion journals. What costume may 
I select? A directoire gown? The gods 
forbid! Fashion ought to give us some- 
thing which would help make us a part 
of the world in which we live, not leav- 
ing us to figure out queer styles for 
ourselves; styles which, after we do our 

from our sense of the eternal fit- 
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ness of things, even then make our souls 
rebel and cause us to feel that we are 
back numbers, on a back shelf, in a back 
room, with “out of date” written all 
over us, without and within. 

Poor old ladies! “Out in the cold” 
they are now, so far as fashion is con- 
cerned. It may be that they are enjoy- 


ing life’s mild Indian summer, with its 


aftermath of dreams of long ago making 
the faded face beautiful, and suggest- 
ively sweet. 

What a destruction of sentiment there 
would be if such a face were framed, such 
a form garbed, according to fashion’s 
latest suggestions! 

It is said that every snip of the scis- 
sors is prescribed and regulated by ever- 
active influences, and it is hoped that 
some of these influences may tend to the 
shaping of garments appropriate for dig- 
nified old age. 

There is a story told of the vain and 
unamiable Queen Elizabeth, who, when 
she grew old, would not look in a mir- 
ror from dread of beholding her defacing 
wrinkles. She employed ladies as tire- 
women in whom she had implicit confi- 
dence, and these, in revenge for the many 
slights which she had put upon them, 
in finishing her toilet, painted her nose 
red, and her cheeks white. However, it 
is not in grandmothers Elizabethan that 
we are interested, but in the beloved 
souls of today who form a part of our 
household. Women of from fifty to sev- 
enty years, do not sit in a “dream grot- 
to,” as once they were supposed to do; 
they take their part in the work for 
the world, and often with more spirit and 
wisdom than those of less mature years. 
Why, then, should they not be properly 
costumed—why not have their corner in 
the fashion journals of today? In the 
words of the Japanese schoolboy, “I 
ask for to know.” M. C. H. 


EMMANUEL LiTERATURE is furnished by 
our Happiness and Health department— 
our Happiness and Health pamphlet, con- 
taining articles by Rev Drs Worcester 
and McComb of Emmanuel Church, 10 
cents, postpaid; Religion and Medicine, 
by Rev Drs Worcester and MeComb and 
Dr Isador Coriat, $1.63, postpaid; The 
Art of Natural Sleep, by Rev Lyman P. 
Powell, $1, postpaid; A Letter of Hope, 
with introduction by Rev Dr Worcester, 
55 cents, postpaid. Address Happiness 
and Health, care of this magazine, 
Springfield, Mass. Send money order or 
check for the larger amounts; never cash. 
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>» T WAS courage that, in 
truth, planted my first 
garden, since at the time 
of its beginning I knew 
little about plants and 
their requirements. I had 
observed many gardens, 
but in a cursory way, regarding more the 
mingled effect of their colors than their 
individual flowers, or the manner in which 
the plants were set in the soil. Not one 
that I had seen stood out prominently in 
my memory as being particularly beauti- 
ful or suitable to serve as a model that 
a beginner might follow. Indeed, into 
such a degree of ignorance concerning the 
growing things of the earth had I sunken, 
that old-fashioned Italian, Japanese and 
naturalistic gardens were as one to my 
sight and understanding. 

Then came the day of breaking sun- 
shine. We moved from the city into a 
nearby town where space and light were 
abundant, and where the ground sur- 
rounding the house spoke loudly for atten- 
tion. This ground, which was no more 
than twenty-five by seventy-five feet in 
extent, had formerly been kept in a 
shabby sort of lawn, a lawn in which 
dandelions, dock and yarrow had played 
a winning game with the grass. In those 
days, however, I respected weeds as much 
as any other green things out-of-doors, so 
the shocking state of my lawn gave me 
no discomfort. It was not until I had a 
visitor, a young woman identified with 
herbs and simples, and who on this ac- 
count had often brought a vacuous smile 
to my lips, that I was roughly awakened. 

“You would not keep your drawing 
room in such a shiftless state,” she re- 
marked; “ why do you allow your grounds 
to remain so disorderly?” 

Now, I rather piqued myself on my 
good housekeeping, and it upset my self- 
respect to hear such a blunt comparison. 
When she further said that it was as 
important to keep weeds out of the lawn 
as it was to keep flies out of the pantry, 
I asked her meekly how she would set 
about improving the place. 

“You must not only attend to your 
lawn, but make a garden,” she answered. 
“The one is only a mark of decency, 
while the other is apt to become your 
greatest pleasure.” 


My First Garden 


By Alice Lounsberry 


Thus was the die cast. From that 
moment I held a garden in my imagina- 
tion. 

One of the books that I borrowed 
described the front yards of our Puritan 
grandmothers, radiant with quaint and 
fragrant flowers that they had brought 
from England. It related, moreover, 
something of the care these pioneer 
women gave to their loved plants of the 
homeland. This was of course before the 
day when small, front lawns began to 
displace the box-edged paths and borders 
of flowers leading directly to the entrance 
door. The more I read of those old days 
the more I desired to have at least the 
approach to my house set with flowe s, 
and indeed to have it appear as if it 
were imbedded in them. 

My first garden, therefore, I designed 
to follow along both sides of the entrance 
path, and to run across the front of the 
house and down its southern side. It 
would be a garden in the form of border 
beds, which then seemed to me the sim- 
plest expression of a beginner’s art. 

It next came slowly to my understand- 
ing that there was in the plant world the 
distinction of annual, perennial and bien- 
nial plants, and I wondered which amon 
them would do best for me to choose. i 
shortly decided to omit all biennials in 
my first garden, for they are plants that 
require two years of growth before bloom- 
ing, and afterwards die completely. 
Perennials, I learned, would be of advan- 
tage, because, although it takes them well 
into their second season to bloom abun- 
dantly, if grown from seed, that then, with 
care, they live on and increase for a long 
period of years. Hardy perennials formed 
many of the old-time gardens, and even 
survived after their caretakers were dead 
and the homes deserted. 

Annuals, I found, require to be sown 
afresh every season, and they then 
live and bloom and die with the on- 
coming of frost. As a rule they are 
inexpensive and reliable plants to have 
in a garden. 

At length, through a mild process of 
elimination and acceptance, it was deter- 
mined that my garden should be of both 
perennials and annuals, brilliantly gay 
and thrifty. 

But the first move in making a garden 
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is to prepare the soil; and therefore, be- 
fore even a seed or a plant was bought, 
I set about having the border beds made 
ready to give them the necessary food and 
support. This was attended to in late 
March. The beds edging the path were 
made but two feet wide, while the ones 
across the front of the house and down 
its side were a little over four feet in 
width. Since they had never been used 
for the planting of flowers, it was neces- 
sary to cut out the sod, lay it aside and 
dig the earth out to the depth of about 
two feet. Then the sod was placed upside 
down in the bottom of the beds and cov- 
ered with a layer of well-rotted manure. 
After that they were filled with soil freed 
from stone, and had as a top dressing 
a layer of rich mold from the woods. 

I chose for my first garden ten kinds 
of annuals and ten species of perennials. 
The names of the former were cosmos, 
ten-weeks stocks, poppies, asters, corn- 
flowers, candytuft, ageratums, mignonette, 
sweet alyssum and nasturtiums—flowers 
known to almost every child, easy to 
grow and attractive for bouquets in the 
house. Among them were flowers of blue, 
white, red and yellow; tall plants, me- 
dium-sized ones, and others that grew so 
low as to hug the ground closely. Some 
there were that would bloom early; some 
that would come on later; and again a 
few that would show their flowers at the 
time of early frosts. 

The ten kinds of perennials that grew 
in my first garden were German irises, 
columbines, sweet-williams, larkspurs, 
oriental poppies, phlox, blanket flowers, 
valerian, hollyhocks and hardy ehrysan- 
themums. I felt too impatient to raise all 
-of these slow-growing plants from seed, 
and, for this reason, bought a number 
of them from a nurseryman who had 
started them the year before. Therefore, 
when set in my garden, they were ready 
to show their blossoms during the first 
season. 

Such high-growing plants as cosmos, 
hollyhoeks and blanket flowers I kept well 
at the back of the borders about the 
. house, and placed in front of them. those 
of intermediate hight—hardy chrysanthe- 
mums, larkspurs, phlox, columbines, 
irises, poppies, valerian and stocks. For 
tapering the borders down to meet the 
lawn I used the plants less tall—asters, 
mignonette and sweet-williams; and then 
sowed as a border plant about the whole 
the daintily flowered sweet alyssum. 

The border beds along the path leading 
_to the house I filled with ageratums, corn- 
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flowers and candytuft, thinking at some 
future time to outline them with box. 
Since the scales had fallen from my eyes 
I had developed an especial fondness for 
blue flowers, and it seemed as if the white 
of the candytuft would prevent the dif- 
ferent blues of the ageratums and the 
eornflowers from conflicting, as well as 
considerably enliven their looks. 

planting my border garden, I 
avoided straight lines as much as pos- 
sible, preferring that the plants should 
be set in irregular groups interspersed 
among others of friendly appearances. 
The nasturtiums, which were of a dwarf 
variety, I sowed wherever a bare space 
of earth occurred, sinee they show gayly 
an abundance of yellow which brightens 
everything. Another point that I bore 
in mind was not to plant all the flowers 
that bloom at the same time closely to- 
gether, but rather to separate them so 
that the garden might have something in 
bloom throughout the season, or until the 
hardy chrysanthemums, in fullest bloom, 
were caught by the frost. 

The mistakes of my first garden were 
nevertheless many; for who shall learn ex- 
cept by the experience of sowing, thinning 
and tending seedlings the things that it 
is wisest to do at the most appropriate 
time; or who is able to select the best 
places for perennials until for a season, 
at least, he has watched their individual 
ways and vagaries? Many of my plants 
have now been moved to places in the 
border more suited to their needs, their 
colors and their general appearance. 
Many others have been added to their 
number. Still, none of my original 
friends in the plant world have been dis- 
carded, since they so early taught me to 
include in my life the absorbing interest 
of flower growing. 

Does anyone question how at length 
my garden actually grew and unfolded? 
It did the thing expected of it, and in the 
scheduled time; for the laws of nature 
are indomitable and unchanging. To 
work in the garden became the recreation 
and the health-giving exercise of my 
days. To watch it was an artistic joy, 
not only to myself, but to my neighbors. 

The success of my garden was widely 
bruited. I was appealed to for flowers 
for the church, for festivals and to send 
to the sick. Some days I paused aghast, 
wondering if it could meet the various 
demands.. But never did it disappoint 
me. My first garden was indeed the 
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EpiTor’s Nots—This article is the first of a series of talks upon modern merchandising, designed 
for the housekeeper who would get the most value = the money ex 


The field isa vast and —~ y interesting one, 
inquiry and discussion. 


and comparatively new, and the Editor welcomes the 


The Advertising of Foods 


Why the Manufacturer Who Advertises Should Be Encouraged 


By Walter R. Hine 


ERHAPS the most vitally 
interesting subject to the 
average human being is that 
.. of food and drink. Never- 
P theless, the average man is 
but slightly conscious of the 
process by which he arrives 
at the decision “ what to eat.” The foods 
of ehildhood days determine our general 
preference and our eating habits to a large 
extent. Whether we prefer a preponder- 
anee of meat or vegetables in our diet 
depends largely on our mothers’ tastes and 
selection of foods. What meats we eat, 
what cereals we buy, what particular con- 
diments, sauces, preserves, Jellies, biscuits, 
ete, we consume, depends, in most cases, 
on impressions made upon our subcon- 
scious selves by bits of information picked 
up here and there through the years by 
our conscious selves. This is why we are 
not conscious why we choose what we do 
choose, and why many makers of foods do 
not appreciate the tremendous necessity of 
providing the public with reliable informa- 
tion about their food products. 

The attitude of the public toward adver- 
tising has changed radically during the 
past decade. While, perhaps, there is still 
to be found the sophisticated individual 
whose first care on purchasing a magazine 
is to tear off the advertising pages and 
east them from him, the great majority 
eoincide with the expressed view of the 
Hon William E. Gladstone: “I examine 
the advertising pages of your American 
magazines first, because they tell me of 
your progress and development and keep 
me in touch with your inventions and 
manufactures.” 

Advertising has had to live down the 
odium of a past created by the quacks 
and charlatans who were its early dev- 


otees, but today the demands of a 
decent public sentiment and the wisdom 
of reputable and far-sighted publishers 
have combined to free the advertising 
pages of our leading periodicals of all that 
is undesirable and to fill them instead with 
real information about the desirable 
things for health, comfort and pleasure. 
One of the most wonderful things in our 
modern civilization is this very fact that 
a manufacturer of a food product may 
locate his plant in that particular spot 
most suitable for his purpose, where the 
raw materials are most abundant and 
their cost the least, and where conditions 
for their manufacture into wholesome 
foods are the most favorable, and then, 
through the medium of our abundant 
periodicals, he may tell all the people of 
this great country, or of the world, what 
he has accomplished and why the use of 
the food he has perfected is beneficial and 
advantageous to them, thus accomplishing 
with facility that which otherwise might 
be impossible ever to accomplish. The 
only condition under which it might be 
assumed that the public might not, with 
justice to itself, be interested in food 
advertising would be that condition where 
all food products were on sale everywhere 
and nothing new and useful was ever 
again to be produced. Such ‘a condition 
manifestly will never exist. Therefore, 
may we not assume that each of our 
readers is open to receive any information 
about food products that the producer 
is enterprising enough to give? 
Information, not persuasion 

The more we know about the character 
of foods, their adaptability to our own 
particular needs, as governed by our mode 
of life, our individual temperament and 
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our personal tastes, the better shall we be 
able to preserve and augment our bodily 
health and power, and the more enjoy- 
ment we can obtain from living. 

It is not an overdrawn picture to com- 
pare the man or woman who willfully ig- 
nores the information contained in food 
advertising to Robinson Crusoe on his 
island, surrounded by many useful and 
life-sustaining foods, but forced to deter- 
mine the value of each by laborious and 
often unpleasant experiments. 

The manufacturer is handicapped to a 
certain degree, however, by the assump- 
tion on the part of the public that the 
advertisement is intended not as infor- 
mation, but as a persuasive argument, the 
sole purpose of which is to get the pub- 
lie’s money. Their assumption is not 
wholly justified at the present time. 

The manufacturer who is wise enough 
to build a business of large proportions 
is wise enough to know that the very 
existence of his business depends upon 
the excellence of his product. He knows 
that the public as a whole is just as intel- 
ligent as any one individual, however 
smart he may be, and to obtain the pat- 
ronage of the public and keep it, he 
must keep faith with the public. While 
an individual tradesman may practice 
deception by word of mouth in individ- 
ual eases with apparent immunity from 
its natural results, the manufacturer can- 
not afford to jeopardize his large business 
by putting into cold type, subject to 
deliberate analysis and refutation by the 
public and his competitors, statements 
about his products that are not true and 
obviously borne out by the goods them- 
selves. 

Publicity insures quality 

For this reason the very fact that a 
food product is largely advertised is a 
guarantee of its excellence and the respon- 
sibility of its origin. Yes, there is a 
vast difference between the business that 
courts the limelight of publicity and the 
other, content to nestle in the shadow of 
obscurity, its sole aim the cheapening of 
its products because cheapness is the only 
wedge by which it can force the market. 

The advertising manufacturer comes 
before the public because he has perfected 
an article of food to the point where 
he believes it is as near perfection as it 
is possible to make it. “ Perfection” to 
the manufacturer does not mean simply 
perfection in appearance or in palata- 
bility; it means perfection as to nutritive 
value and digestibility as well. The man- 
ufacturer cannot afford to spend the vast 
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keep a food before the public unless the 
consumer, once interested to the point of 
buying the first package, finds it desir- 
able to continue to buy. The human 
organism is so constituted that it will 
speedily rebel against a food, however 
palatable, that is not digestible or does 
not furnish nutrition, as has frequently 
been demonstrated by laboratory experi- 
ments; hence, from the standpoint of the 
large business, looking even more to the 
future than to the present, the guarantee 
of a permanent demand must be based 
upon actual food value. 

Compared with this condition imposed 
by circumstances upon the advertiser is 
the other condition under which the 
maker of non-advertised goods works. 
His only effort is to unload his product 
upon the dealer. The dealer by personal 
effort must do the work for himself that 
advertising would otherwise do. For this 
the dealer demands and gets an extra 
profit; but what about the consumer? 
If the consumer simply asks for “a” 
ean of tomatoes, “a” sack of flour, “a” 
bottle cf olive oil, the dealer is at liberty 
to fill that order with any package on his 
shelves—naturally the package on which 
there is the most profit—the unadvertised 
— whose cost and quality may be 
ess. 

Clean factories advertise 

The matter of cleanliness in factories 
is one so recently before the public that a 
comparison of the reasons for a clean 
factory as controlled by advertising is 
interesting. The nonadvertiser has little 
incentive to spend money for the mechan- 
ical appliances, expensive buildings and 
sanitary inspection necessary for cleanli- 
ness. The consumers of his product 
know nothing of him, they never see his 
plant, they judge his product only by its 
appearance and taste. The moment he 
becomes an advertiser, his whereabouts 
are known, the curious publie seeks him 
out and the very idea of publicity stimu- 
lates him to comply with the public de- 
mands for cleanliness. 

The manufacturer who knows that his 
name is on every package and that his 
reputation is back of it has a different 
viewpoint from which to judge every act. 
In the ease of one large concern with 
which the writer is acquainted, the market 
gardeners select the finest of their fruits 
and offer them first to the factory; the 
public buys the culls at the greengro- 
cer’s in the city. The refuse from the 
tomatoes in this establishment is sold to 
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those who make “ just as good” catsup 
for the dealer who pushes the “big 
profit,” unadvertised brand. 

The same conditions are true every- 
where. The man who buys glass-lined 
tanks instead of wooden tubs, expensive, 
sanitary tables, floors and walls instead 
of dirt-catching, cheap board construc- 
tions, who supplies sanitary working gar- 
ments for his operatives, sanitary wash 
rooms, and gives the necessary time for 
the employees to obtain personal cleanli- 
ness, is the man who is in a position to 
advertise his products, to have the public 
inspect his manufacturing establishment, 
and such a man deserves the confidence 
and patronage of the public, and his 
foods will command a higher price be- 
eause of the excellent materials put into 
them, and the extra care, which costs 
money. 


The modern sanitary package 
Another particular in which the adver- 
tising of food products has benefited the 

ublic is found in the package. Advertis- 
ing created the modern sanitary food 
package because, without a distinctive 
package and one sure to preserve the 
contents indefinitely against deterioration 
and contamination, the manufacturers 
would not be able to advertise effectively. 
The development of this feature has gone 
so far that in many cases human hands 
never touch the article from the time the 
raw materials (grain, fruit, ete) enter 
the manufactory until the package is 
opened by the consumer. The distinctive 
package also enables the consumer to 
purchase in quantities suitable for his 
convenience, as in the case of a well- 
known sugar or the products of a great 
baking establishment. 

So far we have looked upon this picture 
from the standpoint of the consumer and 
we have been led to the conclusion that 
the operation of the natural laws of se- 
leetion tend to give the public a guarantee 
of excellence under established and adver- 
tised brands; that it is better for the pub- 
lie to buy goods which are trade-marked, 
which have a known origin, being made 
by reputable business houses, than to buy 
nondescript, unheard-of products put for- 
ward by the dealer because the profit to 
him is larger. 

Demand creates supply 


It pays the consumer to insist on hav- 
ing the thing he asks for, and he may rest 
assured that the dealer, once he is con- 
vineed that the consumer is in earnest, will 
be very anxious to supply the very arti- 


ele toward which he may exhibit indif- 
ference until he is thus convinced. 

As an example of this, the writer once 
interviewed the head of a very large 
merchandising concern in the Middle 
West. The object of this interview was 
to interest this man in having his great 
force of traveling men attempt to inter- 
est the trade in an unadvertised article. 
As an inducement, a premium amounting 
to nearly twenty per cent was offered to 
this particular house if it would agree 
to do this work. The large extra pre- 
mium was refused with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s consideration, and we were 
informed that the house had many spe- 
cialities of its own on which it made a great 
deal more money than could be made 
on advertised goods; that its traveling 
men were instructed to push this line 
when they had any extra time, but we 
were told to “go and advertise your 
product, make the public ask for it, and 
we will be the first to supply it, even if 
the profit is only five per cent.” 

Let us look at the picture from another 
standpoint, that of the manufacturer. 
After he has striven with the numberless 
a involved in the production of a 

igh-grade good article, has made his 
factory as clean and sanitary as it is 
possible to have it (far cleaner and more 
sanitary possibly than the average 
kitchen), after he has trained employees 
to do their work scientifically and syste- 
matically, after he has employed high- 
priced specialists to determine the nutri- 
tive value and digestibility of his product 
and has satisfied himself that it offers a 
high degree of food value for the price 
asked, he is still confronted with the 
question of how to market it, how to 
make the public know what he has done, 
how to convince the skeptical consumer 
that he is sincere, that he has done what 
he really has done. 

Today it is not sufficient merely to place 
a product on sale in all the stores, which 
of itself is a gigantic and, as a matter 
of fact, impossible undertaking unless 
the public first makes the demand upon the 
dealer, and expect the goods to sell them- 
selves. Obviously the only path left for 
the manufacturer is through advertising. 

The question for the advertiser to de- 


cide is, how best to convince the public 


of the value of his products. My personal 
view on this subject, when compared with 
what actually appears in the pages of the 
food advertising, may seem radical, but I 
believe in them, nevertheless, and I be- 
lieve that the public does also. I believe 
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that the surest, most expeditious method 
of creating confidence in a food product, 
and a desire for it, is the method which 
brings the public as closely as possible 
in touch with the actual qualities of the 
article, the history of its production, its 
value as a food and its desirability from 
the standpoint of palatability as well. 
Give the public the facts 

Whether the advertiser uses a prepon- 
derance of illustration or type talk, or 
whether he uses a judicious mixture of the 
two, the sole object ought to be the pre- 
sentation of a candid statement of fact 
regarding the production of the food, the 
guarantee the public has as to its purity 
and wholesomeness, and an explanation 
as to how the food can be used to advan- 
tage in the daily routine of the life of the 
people. 

The American public is a receptive one. 
It is not wedded to the traditions of the 
past as the people of many of the Old- 
World countries are. It is a live, active, 
growing, yearning mass of humanity. 
It wants to be told facts; it wants to be 
given suggestions as to how the daily 
dimes can be made to furnish the most 
ayreeable gastronomic sensations, the lar- 
gest amount of brain and muscle power. 
The manufacturer who supplies in his ad- 
vertisements such information and sugges- 
tions as the public can make daily use 
of will have his reward in the daily addi- 
tion to his army of consumers of a greater 
and greater number of people. Through 
knowing how and why to use his prod- 
uct, they have come to an_ intelligent 
conclusion that they will use it, and they 
do use it. 

Thousands of people have been induced 
to try a new food product through enor- 
mous advertising expenditures—flamboy- 
ant displays that reiterate the name of 
the product simply shout—but it stands 
to reason, and I believe every sensible 
person will agree, that it would be far 
easier to convince any reasonable being 
that he ought to use a certain food 
product by telling him what the product 
is, what can be done with it and how it 
can be done. Some advertisers have pur- 


sued this policy, but the great majority of 
them have not. The result is that while 
the names of many foods are known to the 
public, the only reason for using the 
produets lies in the fact that the people 
may have tried them at some time and 
found them palatable. There is no 
deeper sentiment back of their use than 
this, and the next new scheme will supplant 
them, whereas the food used because the 
consumer has a real reason for so doing, 
will retain its prestige. 

The man who uses olive oil as a medicine 
has a deep-seated reason for so doing, a 
reason sufficient to compel him to pur- 
chase and consume olive oil many times 
when it is even distasteful to him. The 
chanees are that his physician has recom- 
mended some particular brand of olive oil 
which he believes to be pure and pala- 
table. The man who uses olive oil in his 
salad uses it solely because he likes it, 
he uses it when he likes it, and if he buys 
the olive oil himself, and if he is a dis- 
criminating purchaser, he buys some par- 
ticular brand, either because he has found 
out by experiment and paying his money 
in advance that it is palatable, or because 
the maker has told him that it is pala- 
table, that it is pure, where it is made, 
why the particular process of manufac- 
ture employed gives good olive oil, and 
why, perhaps, his brandis worth the price 
asked. 

The greatness of the food advertiser’s 
possibilities lies in the fact that of the 
eighty-one million people in this country, 
all of them eat, they eat all the time, 
from the cradle to the grave. Not all 
men wear hats, some wear caps; not all 
men wear shoes, some of them wear boots. 
The manufacturer of an article of cloth- 
ing has to choose between the male and 
the female portion of our population for 
his clientage, but the manufacturer of a 
food has them all, all the time. 

It seems to me if I were the manufac- 
turer of a good, honest, wholesome food 
product, I would never be satisfied until 
I had the name and virtues of my product 
cut in the paving stones, painted on the 
clouds, and I had employed every other 
means of publicity between the two. 
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An Architect’s Garden 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


Y GARDEN is a very 
small garden; just a 
flower fringe between 
the terrace wall and the 
front lawn, the kind of 
garden any woman can 
take eare of in the odd 

moments before and after breakfast. It is 

wonderful what sweet thoughts you start 
the day with when you have a garden to 
tend. My garden is thirty-seven feet long 
and four and one-half feet wide. It faces 
the eastern sun. In the spring there were 
rows of tulips, a row of golden color in 
back of a row of white, and in front of 
these an edge of one-colored purple pan- 
sies. Mostly everyone has mixed pansies, 
but mixed pansies would spoil the purity 
of the tulip colors. If we used pansies to 
fill the whole garden, we should copy the 
pansy beds as we saw them in Cambridge, 
England, during May week—deep masses 
of various colors ranged row on row. Our 
idea of one color was suggested by some 
pansies in Hyde Park, London. We were 
walking along by the park, and it seemed 
to us that there was a veritable carpet of 
large lavender violets along the edge, 
but when we examined them more closely 
we found them to be one-colored lavender 

“ Johnny jumpers.” 

I planted phlox in the garden. The 
philox is one of those old-fashioned peren- 
nials that come in so many new shades that 
it ean almost be ealled new fashioned. 
My idea was to plant a row of a rose-red 
shade by the Boston ivy-covered wall, and 
in front of that a row of white. I like 
a garden to have color schemes and artis- 
tie massings. Many a gardener spoils his 
most beautiful blossoms by not consider- 
ing en masse effects. My garden was to 
be a flower line that should interpret the 
poetry of the house. It was to have a 
quaintness like that of the crescents in 
the white shutters and yet have a certain 
reserve like the one-paneled wooden door. 
When I bought the phlox roots the gar- 
dener told me that the flowers would come 
out early—say by the end of June—and 
if I kept plucking them they would bloom 
until late in fall—as late as cosmos! I 
planted a dozen roots of rose red, each 
three feet apart, and alternately in front 
of these a row of white. 

There were some wrong premises in my 


phlox ecaleulations. The phlox did not 
bloom until the middle of August, and 
then the white was much taller than the 
red. Fortunately it was only about a 
week after I planted the roots that I 
began to foresee that first-year phlox, 
three feet apart, would not grow to a 
mass of bloom, but to a thin and straggly 
patch of unrealized expectations. 

To be really happy, a garden must be 
a full garden, so fuil of flowers that no 
weeds can grow. Nothing is more sad 
in gardendom that a thin patch of unre- 
alized expectations. So I planted cosmos 
seed in back of the phlox, ragged sailors 
between and annual poppies in front. 
Then when, a few weeks later, the pansies 
began to look thin, I hastily planted 
dwarf nasturtium seeds to form the edge 
of the garden. I thought ragged sailors 
would be deep blue like the German corn- 
flower and that poppies were scarlet like 
those of the Italian fields. But the ragged 
sailors came out in many shades of blue 
and the poppies were a daily revelation 
of delicate shades. They were dainty 
fairy flowers. It seems as though no two 
were ever alike, but none were scarlet. 

I have fifty crocuses in the lawn and 
sixty daffodils in the flower bed. These 
will bloom before the tulips. I have 
planted a few irises—just a few blue ones 
to grow in front of the ragged sailors. 
This idea came to me one day last sum- 
mer as we took a canoe trip on the canal 
up to our camp. The iris was in bloom 
by the water’s edge, with a background of 
wild carrots and yarrow. The effect was 
a surprise in garden lessons. Next year 
the phlox will be thicker. 

I am going to have here and there just 
a few light-blue larkspur and a few 
Canterbury bells and foxgloves. I wish 
Canterbury bells and foxgloves were not 
biennials. It is so hard to learn gar- 
dener’s patience. Just as the crocuses 
will be earlier than the tulips, so the pink 
and lavender chrysanthemums that I have 
chosen will be later than the cosmos and 
help to continue my garden year. 

I am only a beginner at gardening and 
very ignorant in gardener’s lore, but the 
love of a garden is in my heart and the 
flowers speak to me. Surely I may grow 
wiser year by year. 
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March: Housecleaning Preliminaries 


JN MANY sections of the country, fires 
i are still needed, so it is not wise to 

attempt real housecleaning until the 
last ash canis removed from the cellar. But 
closets, furniture and small things in 
general may be given a thorough over- 
hauling. Destroy everything which is not 
of actual use. “ Things” are responsible 
for the breakdown of many a tired 
housekeeper. When cleaning the store 
closets, especially, it is a good time to 
take account of: stock, and plan for the 
spring sewing. Attic and pantries should 
then: be cleaned. 
Cleaniuy varnished furniture 

‘The woodwork of chairs or tables 


which has become badly stained ecan_ be 
thoroughly cleaned, and unless marred 


will look as good as new. If the var- 
nish is seratehed or broken, the first 
thing to do is to go over the whole of 
the woodwork with oil; paraffin oil is 
good. This is to prevent the unprotected 
wood being discolored by water. If 
the varnish is not broken the oil treat- 
ment is not ‘absolutely necessary, but as 
it softens the dirt it is a wise prelim- 
inary in any event. Let it remain on 
the wood untouched two hours, then wash 
the woodwork thoroughly in a strong 
suds of soap and water. Wipe as dry 
as possible with a clean cloth. When 
dry, polish with any good furniture pol- 
ish. Rub. thoroughly with a woolen cloth 
saturated with the polish, and finish by a 
brisk rubbing with a clear chamois or 
piece of kid glove. 
Cleaning waxed furniture 

The dull waxed finish used so much 
now on furniture requires an altogether 
different treatment. Such a finish ean be 
kept :in good condition indefinitely by 
merely an oceasional polish with a eloth 
saturated with wax. This should be fol- 
‘lowed by a brisk rubbing with a clean 
‘chamois or kid glove. :Be eareful to use 


as little wax as possible. But if the 
woodwork: has been neglected and needs 
vigorous treatment it should be. cleaned 
first and then polished. 

For this, use a cloth -wet with tur- 
pentine, and go over the woodwork, rub- 
bing -briskly, especially where there are 
any -stains. When cleaned, soften the 
prepared: wax by placing the ean in hot 
water for.a few moments, and: rub’ the 


‘softened -wax on the surface with a 


woolen cloth. Let stand for an hour or 
two and polish, first with a'brush and 
finally with a clean woolen cloth. A 
crayon eraser, similar to those used in 
the schools, makes an ideal’ burnisher' for 
such a purpose. The polishing takes 
strength, for it must be continued until 
every trace of wax has disappeared,’ but, 
once finished,' the wood remains beautiful 
a much longer time and with less care 
than does the varnished wood. ‘Treat- 
ment like this is required only: once a 
year at most, and in many ‘homes even 
this will not: be needed. 
How to clean brass 

The popularity of brass makes it essen- 
tial that every housekeeper should know 
how to keep it in the desired condition, 
whether this be dull, tarnished or. burn- 
ished till it shines. There are a number 
of good polishes on the market, so that 
it is no longer necessary or economical 
to make a polish at home. Most of them 
depend on naphtha or an acid with a 
gritty powder to remove the tarnish, but 
there are some which are made only of 
powdered rottenstone and oil. The acid or 
naphtha kind do the work much more 
quickly than the rottenstone amd oil. mix- 
ture, but the results are not so lasting 
unless-special care is taken, for if a trace 
of the acid is left it will.surely act. on 
the metal. and. eause it to: tarnish again 
almost immediately. To prevent this, 
wash the polished pieces in soap and 
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water, dry and give them a thorough pol- 
ishing with a dry chamois. If the articles 
are too big to allow of this, polish them 
thoroughly with rottenstone and oil. 
Andirons so treated will remain burnished 
a long time. 

One caution is necessary: much of the 
modern brass is finished with a lacquer. 
If this is the case, do not attempt to 
polish the brass. It must be relaequered 
in order to be satisfactory. This is ex- 
pensive, but it must be done by an expert. 

Brass polished only with the rotten- 
stone and oil has a deep, rich yellow tone, 
while the acid polishes give a whiter, more 
brilliant color. 

If a piece of brass is very badly tar- 
nished, a thorough preliminary washing 
is necessary. First, mix common salt and 
vinegar or oxalic acid solution in a 
saucer; rub the tarnished surface with this 
until all the tarnish is removed. Then 
wash thoroughly in plenty of hot, soapy 
water. If the article is to be used in 
cooking, as a brass teakettle, care must be 
taken that it is washed thoroughly, and 
no trace of the acid left, or there will be 
danger of poisoning from its use. 

One other method is useful, especially 
for the piece of blackened brass picked up 
at the curio shop. Wash theroughly in 
strong soda water, then rub with a cut 
lemon, or a brush dipped in oxalic acid 
solution. Wash again in soap and water 
and wipe dry. Finally, polish with any of 
the market polishes, using a woolen cloth. 
The soda is used to remove the grease, for 
there must not be a trace of the latter 
when the polish is used. 

Dampness causes brass to tarnish 
quickly, but if it ean be kept in a dry and 
cool place it will remain untarnished for 
some time. 

Bronzes must be cleaned by rubbing 
with sweet oil. Rub dry with a soft 
eloth and polish with chamois. 

Some of the cleansers 

Before beginning the spring houseclean- 
ing, it is well to make or purchase a few 
of the simple chemical reagents which are 
of help in cleaning. Fuller’s earth is an 
inexpensive, fine, brown powder, and can 
be purchased at any druggist’s. It is 
useful for the grease spot on rug or ear- 
pet, and can be used on any fabric. 
Moisten with water (or turpentine if a 
grease spot) and spread a thin layer of 
the paste on the spot. When it has 
thoroughly dried, brush it off and the 
spot will usually come with it. 

Steel wool also should be kept on the 
cleaning shelf. For removing the obsti- 
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nate stain on the kitchen floor, steel wool 
will do the work of planing. It is not 
expensive, may be purchased at most 
paint supply shops, and looks like a mass 
of gray wool. It is capable of enough 
friction, however, to wear off the most 
obstinate spot. 

A solution of oxalie acid may be made 
from the erystals obtained from the drug- 
gist. Use four ounces of the erystals to 
one-half pint of water. Keep in a large 
bottle and add more erystals and water as 
needed, provided that enough of the erys- 
tals are used to keep a surplus always in 
the bottle. This merely means that the 
water has dissolved all of the erystals that 
it can. This is called a saturated solution. 
Any solution of oxalie acid should be 
labeled POISON. 

Ammonia is cheaper and better if pur- 
chased from the druggist and immediately 
diluted: one part of ammonia to four 
parts of water. There is no saving unless 
this dilution be made immediately, because 
the pure ammonia is volatile and quickly 
escapes as a gas. Always add water to 
ammonia, and work quickly, or the fumes 
will be disagreeable, but they are not 
dangerous. 


The Housewife’s Bookshelf 


Tue PRrRINcIPLEs OF Cookery, by Anna 
Burrows. The text is simple yet clear. 
It is in no sense a eook book, but a study 
of it will enable the experienced house- 
keeper to understand methods which she 
has used, sometimes without thought. 
There is a chapter on menu making, 
together with one on table service and 
the duties of a waitress, both of which 
are suggestive. As a reference volume for 
the shelf of household books it is espe- 
cially to be reeommended. The book forms 
one of a valuable library of twelve vol- 
umes. Price for the single volumes, 
$1.50, postpaid, of our Book Department. 


THE FURNISHING OF A Mopest Home, 
by Fred Hamilton Daniels, is a little 
book that exactly fulfills the aim of the 
author: to present in simple form the 
general principles of successful furnish- 
ing and to limit itself to the possibilities 
of a small and modest home. It is in the 
nature of a text-book, but of a very read- 
able sort. It is a primer that will start the 
beginner in the right direction and that 
will stimulate her to further thought and 
study on the very necessary and artistic 
problem of furnishing her home. Price 
$1 from our Book Department. 
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To a California Cousin 


By Iva M. Robinson 


one time invited to take supper with a 
little friend. Supper over, the little 
Quaker maid took her young hostess 
aside and, with an air of intense euri- 


Linco indited by s Chicago women osity, asked her what her father said t! 
If my little lawn were a bank, and mine when they first sat down to table. t 
Were its keys, to have and hold; “Why,” said the astonished little girl, : 
If the grass blades all were greenbacks, opening wide her eyes, “don’t you say 8 
And the dandelions gold; grace at your house before you eat?” “ 
If my wee front yard were a State Street “Oh no,” was the reply, “we just . 
store, smell of our plates.”~ D. E. B. = 
And the contents all were mine; tt 
If each dewdrop were a diamond Frances, aged four, is not always as ; 
And the flowers were fabries fine— good as her amiable little friend Dor- an 
T’d choose me a gown of petal plush, othy, and Dorothy is frequently held up . 
Soft-hued as a pale rose bloom, as a model by Frances’s mamma. Always - 
And ’round my broad-brimmed, picture in her prayers Frances asks “ dear God” - 
hat to help her to be a good giri on the mor- pe 
T’d loop a lilae plume; row, but one night, after having been i. 
I'd star my breast with the diamonds, set sorely tried by hearing a reeital of Doro- 
, In a rim of sunbeam gold, thy’s virtues, she said, “ And, dear God, = 
i And with mignonette I’d seent my gown Please make Dorothy a naughty little P 
pin Though every frill and fold. girl!” P. A. oh 
fill my purse with the golden coins, 
# And down in my silken hose With emphasis, not to say firmness, al 
- Td hide the bills, and ere the sun we deelined the pink, smoked, but all a 
Again o’er the blue lake rose uneooked ham which went around the x 
a I'd have a berth on a ’Friseo train, table of a German steamer out of Ham- me 
>. And I’d telegraph a line burg. German traveling friends pro- . 
% Saying: “Hire the band and meet the tested: a 
- train, “You eat not the good ham? It is te 
¢ For I’m coming, Mary mine!” high delicacy.” 
“ We never have raw ham in America,” = 
é, But—perhaps it is well, after all, We ¢xplained, trying to hide our deep 
ne that I ean’t distaste. ge 
Carry out this poetie plan, What !” eried the little German bride 
3 For it’s far too fine for the humble OPPosite, “do then in your country the ap 
f wife porks all run round cooked?” M. B. H. mt 
3 Of a Hyde Park hardware man! - 
At frequent intervals during Chester’s ate 
four short years he had displayed deep : 
Ingenuous interest in a small, dark mole on his esi 
: arm, until one morning the question of sh 
He stood gravely before a detail of its origin was satisfactorily settled—at Fi 
; Mother and Child from the Sistine Ma- least to Chester. _ 
donna. He was aged two and a half. “But how did it get there?” he asked thi 
a Is’t a mother ?” for the hundredth time. kir 
“God put it there,” replied Mother. no 
stu it’s a piece of a hittle 
“Where’s de bathtub?” B. S. E. boy ‘Goa had lett over.” A. N. D. 
fe In a good old Quaker family where Why is a prudent man like a pin? = 
it was the eustom to have silent grace at His head prevents him from going too B, 


table, the small girl of the household was far. Stolen. 
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How does it strike you? 

The “G H” on the cover 
this month, I mean. We are 
“trying it on” for a novelty, 
to stimulate thought and sug- 
gestion. (Witness the brief 
announeement on the back 
of the frontispiece.) The two 
initials in combination have 
come to mean vastly more than 
the words “good housekeep- 
ing.” We were called to task 
a while ago for referring to 
ourselves as “G H,” but here 
is a letter from a very wide- 
awake woman of Newbury- 
port, Mass: 

“Do not notice the women 
with ‘little minds’ who re- 
prove you for speaking of the 
magazine as G. H. Life is 
short, editors are among the 
elass of busiest men, and we 
all know what you mean when 
you speak of G. H. It does 
not detract from its worth as 
a magazine or its dignity as 
our friend. So keep right on 
talking of G. H. with the con- 
fidence that you are not at all 
unwise in so doing.” 

Do not those two, big sug- 
gestive letters on the cover 
page eatech the eye, stimulate 
the imagination and impress 
more firmly on the mind the 
scope, the individuality and the 
strength of the magazine? 

From those sufficiently inter- 
ested to drop me a line, I 
should like immensely to hear. 
First impressions are worth 
more than a lot of analytical 
thinking in an instance of this 
kind; they are truer. If it is 
not more than a postal, and 
three words, let’s have ’em! 


Our Experiment Station, ad- 
joining the editorial rooms, 
and indeed the entire Myrick 
Building, have many visitors 
these days. They are cordially 


parties in the rotunda of the 
grand entrance at 10 a Mm 
sharp, and again at 3P M 
sharp, to conduct them through 
the building. 


£ 
Club for the Lonely 
Several groups of five per- 


sons each are now actively en- 


gaged in “round robin” or 
personal correspondence as 
members of our Club for the 
Lonely, established at the sug- 
gestion of Rev Dr Samuel 
MeComb of Emmanuel ehureh. 
The organization is experi- 
mental, and grows slowly, but 
the members seem to be en- 
joying ‘themselves; surely the 
letter plan, in which each mem- 
ber has correspondents in dif- 
ferent parts of the continent, 
eannot but broaden the indi- 
vidual horizon. 

Membership in the Club for 
the Lonely costs one dollar a 
year. This entitles the mem- 
ber to four eorrespondents, as- 
signed by the direetor of the 
club. The group may break 
up into pairs, or conduct the 
correspondence on the round- 
robin plan, as desired. The 
members are anonymous, at 
the outset, forwarding their 
letters through the director, but 
may diselose identities when 
they mutually choose. 

Objection to the name of the 
elub and to the addressing of 
letters thereto, or receiving 
communications therefrom, has 
been offered by several friends. 
The name will be retained for 
the present, but ecommunieca- 
tions may be addressed to the 
Happiness and Health depart- 
ment at this office. 

“Those sending their dollar 
may have to wait a few weeks 
before the director finds a con- 
genial cirele; much pains is 
taken to group the members 


carefully. Applicants must 
tell the director frankly their 
age, tastes and occupation, and 
whether married or single. 
This information is kept in 
strict eonfidenee, but is essen- 
tial to a happy grouping of 
members. 


“Those Brewster  Chil- 
dren’ are very lifelike,” writes 
Mrs Pickel of Wisconsin, “ but 
I wish she would spank them 


“It seems wiser,” writes a 
Massachusetts woman, “ not al- 
ways to write for the most 
economically inclined, or you 
will lose the higher tone of 
your magazine.” A New York 
woman wrote recently to ask 
why we did not consider the 
problems of families with an 
income of five or ten thousand 
dollars a year. 

In reply, let me say, first, 
that the practical information 
printed in our pages is drawn 
from the experience of the 
respective writers, who are 
persons in nearly all walks of 
life, from the woman whose 
spending money must be ag- 
quired in this way to the more 
opulent ones, who are inter- 
ested in home-making for its 
own sake and like to write. 
The range of information and 
advice is accordingly very 
wide, and to be read and ap- 
propriated as the individual 
judgment direets. 

“The Cost of Living,” in 
this issue, is devoted mainly to 
families with small ineomes, 
but the household of large 
means will find the closing 
testimony, from the wife of a 
professional man, rich in prac- 
tical, helpful suggestion. 


Editor 


The March Cover -weleome. The guide -meets 
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# Everyone knows the difficulty of ex- 
tinguishing burning gasoline, owing to the 
rapidity with which it “spreads,” and its 
volatile nature. Ordinary houseliold am- 
monia is an exeellent thing for putting 
out a gasoline flame. Some receptacle 
holding half a gallon (say, a fragile bottle 
that could be hurled from a safe dis- 
tance) should be kept within easy reach 
in every household where gasoline is 
used. It would also be a good thing to 
add to the list of necessities when fitting 
out the automobile. B. D. 


#@ Where your lattice work under piazzas 
touches the ground, or, as is usually the 
ease, goes a little below it, you have doubt- 
less noticed how quickly the wood will 
decay. I place a strip of wood flush with 
the top of the ground to prevent the wet 
earth from touching the wood of the lat- 
tice work, and the strip is hardly notice- 
able. C. F. 


# Perhaps a discovery I made while fill- 
ing the baby’s bottles for the day’s feed- 
ing may solve the problem of some per- 
plexed mother who wonders why her baby 
is satisfied at one time and not at another. 
I use the round bottles and have found 
that there is an appreciable difference in 
size among them; some of them are quite 
a bit larger in circumference. I noticed 
an ounce difference in capacity. I have 
measured each feeding since this discovery 
and have had no further trouble. B. F 


# A party on St Patrick’s day can be 
made amusing and distinctive without too 
much expense or trouble. For the score 
eards use St Patrick’s day picture post 
eards, suitably decorated with shamrock, 
pipes and harps. Have two of each de- 
sign and the two persons whose ecards 
match play together. For prizes use pots 
of shamrock, which are suited equally 
well to men and women. On the supper 
table have a broad green ribbon, running 
its length over the white cloth. The cen- 
terpiece is to be a jardiniere filled with 
sand in which are stuck a quantity of 
small green flags with Erin’s harp on 


them, such as are to be seen in all the 
stores at this season. Dishes of olives 
and of green candies carry out the idea. 
The salad is masked with green mayon- 
naise, dotted with eapers. With it are 
served parsley and plain bread and butter 
sandwiches tied with green ribbon. The 
eakes are iced with- green or with green 
and white. The ice cream is in two melon- 
shaped molds with an outer layer of 
green pistachio cream. Betty Godfrey. 


# Upholsterer’s linen makes strong, de- 
sirable suits for children. It comes in the 
tan shades, either plain or striped, and 
is not expensive. One advantage it has 
over other wash materials is that it 
improves in appearance the more fre- 
quently it is laundered. J. J. 


# Mrs D, residing in a small, provincial 
town, gave an entertainment to which the 
elite of the village were bidden. Among 
other delicacies, she served dates stuffed 
with blanched almonds. After the guests 
had departed Mrs D, assisted by her 
maid, began to remove the remnants. 
Imagine her surprise and chagrin upon 
finding a little pile of the blanched al- 
monds. lying on each plate! Her guests 
had carefully separated the almonds from 
the dates, thinking they were merely ex- 
tracting the stones. B. L. 


# A recent Discovery contained the sug- 
gestion that turkey red cotton was fine 
for dusting mahogany. I think I have 
improved on this a little by purchasing 
red bandanna handkerchiefs. They are 
ready hemmed, which is no small item 
to a busy housewife, and then, too, if one 
sends washing out, they are sure to be 
returned and not thrown away as rags. 
M. T 


# The following method of making an 
antiphlogistine plaster I have found to be 
a great improvement upon the old way: 
Fill a hot-water bag with very hot water 
and lay it on a flat surface; then place 
the linen on top of the bag and spread 
it with the antiphlogistine. Without re- 
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moving the plaster from the hot-water 
bag it may be taken to the patient, the 


heat of the bag keeping the plaster moist. : 


This method does away with any other 
heating of the antiphlogistine, and the 
warmth of the bag not only keeps the 
plaster hot, but it makes the antiphlogis- 
tine the right consistency to be easily 
spread. The whole process takes but a 
few moments and ean be carried out in 
the patient’s room. It will be found a 
simple and useful expedient in home 
nursing. It has been thoroughly tested 
by me and approved by our family physi- 
cian. A. W. 


# The Discoverer who tied strings to the 
turn buttom on the electric light in the 


bedroom, to avoid having to get out of 
bed to turn on the light, would not have 
had any trouble with slipping strings if 
she had used a flat piece of wood about 
six inches long. The wood is pierced in 
the center to fit over the turn button, and 
through each end for the strings, as in il- 
lustration. A rubber band or string around 
the stick and button will hold the appli- 
ance.in place, and a small brass *screweye 
in the wall will furnish a fulerum if the 
direction of the pull must be changed. 
Sometimes there is.a convenient curl in 
the lamp bracket, so that it is not neces- 
sary to use a screweye. E. C. 


# When crocheting, it is often annoy- 
ing to keep taking the thread from the 
spool. I find a good way to be free from 
this annoyance is to put a hatpin through 
the hole in the spool and jab the pin 
into the upholstered arm of the chair or 
any convenient upholstered surface. On 
this pin the spool turns freely and the 
a feeds the needle without pulling. 


® When I built my house I found small 
blocks of finishing lumber, about four 
inches square, stained or painted the 
color of the interior finish of each room, 
to bea great convenience. When the ecur- 
tains, the rugs, the tinting for the walls 
and the other decorative details were to 
be decided on, the blocks made up in 
usefulness for many times the trouble of 
having the painter prepare them. On one 
oecasion when the eurtains did not har- 
monize with the woodwork it was due 
to the guess that had to be made in the 
absence of the blocks. They are better 


than color cards, because stain: on 
wood itself often looks different from 
the same stain on paper. R. P. 


# To have the candles that are one of 
the chief delights of a birthday party, 
and yet to avoid wax dropping on the 
eake or the tablecloth, set the candles in 
a shallow glass dish, fastening them with 
melted wax. Fill the dish with water 
and violets, or some sma!! flower. The 
effect is charming and need not be dis- 
turbed until the end of the feast. C. M. 


#1 bought a house near the seashore 
whieh needed shingling, many of the 
shingles having blown off. I noticed, the 
shingles did not seem worn out, but were 
loose on account of the nails being either 
loose or broken off. So I shingled the 
house with the best quality of shingles and 
ordinary shingle nails. The shingles are 
onee more dropping from my house, and 
now I have discovered the reason. The 
saline atmosphere has rusted off the heads 
of the nails, and too late I have learned 
that galvanized nails should always be 
— on buildings near the salt water. 


# On white shirtwaists I have my mon- 
ogram embroidered on the left sleeve just 
above the cuff and perhaps on the end of 
the tie. I like the monograms in colors 
of pale shades on the white, it gives such 
a distinetive touch. For fear of their 
fading, when first embroidering I leave 
them rather flat, so that if they do fade 
I can go over them again and perhaps 
again if I want to, without having them 
look too heavy. This is a good idea for 
many little bits of colored embroidery; 
it does not entail much extra work, for 
there is less work in the original. 
“ Ajam.” 


# When your little one’s underwaists grow 
short or too tight in the armhole, rip 
the shoulder seams and set in either eot- 
ton or elastic webbing. This not only will 
make the underwaist comfortable again, 
but will give additional length to the lit- 
tle petticoat that may be attached. 
Peggy. 


# A man who knows the “ inside facts” 
of mattresses and bedding avers that these 
furnishings are oftentimes made of what 
is known as “ flocks,” a ground-up article 
made from cast-off clothing, gatherings 
from dumps, old rags sold to junk dealers 
with the filth still remaining. And no 
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method of washing or cleansing will re- 
move this filth. The product of this mix- 
ture is a dirty, oily filling. Sometimes 
“flocks” are mixed with low grades of 
cotton and jute, refuse of cotton mills and 
the ground-up coverings from around 
bales of cotton, with the filth gathered 
dvring handling and transportation still 
clinging to it. All of these can and do 
earry contagion. I make it a point now, 
when purehasing mattresses, quilts and so 
on, to know just what I am getting, and 
buy the best. S. O. 


# An engagement was announced in 
really unique fashion in Washington, 
D. C. When twenty girl friends of the 
young fiancée sat down to a charmingly 
set luncheon table, there was a ery of 
surprise. Beside each plate stood a small 
trunk filled with rice-shaped bonbons. 
Qn a tiny ecard was printed “ Mr and Mrs 
Allan Kenesaw ;” this card hung from one 
handle of the trunk. and from the other 
dangled a medley of battered and torn 
dolls’ shoes. I. C. 


#TI asked a little mother if she were 
not afraid to let her wee one treasure 
a dolly with a celluloid head when the 
stuff was so combustible and dangerous. 
She smiled and informed me that she had 
realized that truth, but that nothing 
seemed so serviceable for a head. China 
was broken, papier maché battered and 
rag heads were homely and unlovable. 
At her husband’s suggestion she had 
searched till she found a head made of 
“zylonite,” which is a preparation of 
celluloid made without the guncotton. 
This “ zylonite” has all the outward ap- 
pearanees of celluloid, but is said to lack 
its inflammable qualities. W. D. 


# One of the most useful articles I ever 
possessed is a flannel-covered lap board. 
I got the idea from the lap board my 
dressmaker uses, but I could never get 
along with that because it was so slip- 
pery. So I made a board for myself. 
I obtained a piece of tar board such as 
bookbinders use and a piece of binders’ 
strawboard and cut them about three feet 
long by two wide. Out of one long side 
I eut a semi-cirele, so the board would 
fit around the body. Then I covered both 
with a dark flannel on one side and put 
them together, overstitching the edges. I 
use this in an armehair when I am 
sewing, writing letters or reading, for 
it serves as an excellent book or 

zine rest. It is stiff enough to be firm, 
yet much lighter than a wooden board, 
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and the cloth covering makes it much 
more pleasant to use. By a tape loop in 
one end [ hang it up out of the way. 
My only objection to this board is that 
my husband thinks it so handy I often 
. it in use when I want it myself. 


# When we served a luncheon to a large 
chureh conference, we procured from the 
dry goods stores three hundred of . the 
little boards which come as a foundation 
for bolts of cloth, covered these with 
white paper and passed one to each guest 
as a lap table to hold a plate and cup of 
coffee. The whole three hundred guests 
were quickly and easily served at one 
sitting. Rollstone. - 


@ I was awakened by the light in the 
morning, so I made what I eall my “ little 
darkee.” Take two thicknesses of dark 
material. (I used ribbon 21% by 7 inches.) 
Cover with soft white material—silk, mull 
or linen—finish the edges neatly and to 
the ends fasten a piece of narrow elas- 
tic, thirteen or fourteen inches long. 
Slip this over the head, with the pad 
across the eyes. This is fine used during 
the afternoon nap or the ten minutes’ rest; 
for, to me, in a room darkened by closed 
doors and drawn shades, the air is op- 
pressive. C. M. 


#@ While reading the Discoveries I hit 
upon the plan of using the advertisements 
as means of suggesting ideas familiar to 
me but perhaps new to others. This 
plan succeeded, as each picture suggested 
to my mind some experience or discovery 
with the article advertised. Besides, it 
served the purpose of having the adver- 
tisements read much more closely than I 
ordinarily do. L. M. 


# The lard in which doughnuts are fried 
becomes dark colored with particles of 
burned flour and after a while is thrown 
away or used for soap. I asked at a 
drug store for filter paper and found 
that they sold good, strong, gray sheets, 
fifteen inches square, for a penny a sheet. 
One of these folded twice fits into a 
quart funnel and when the lard is melted 
it passes through, leaving the dark sedi- 
ment on the paper. Plenty of time must 
be allowed for the draining. It takes 
about half a day for three pints to a 
quart. Attempts to hurry it by stirring 
are likely to tear the paper. Other liquids 
ean be cleared in the same way. G. C. 
Fold the square sheet of filter paper 
in half, then fold again into a square. 
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Open the resulting square so that three 
thicknesses will be on one side and only 
one thiekness on the other and fit it into 
the funnel. The Editors. 


# There are more reasons than one why 
housekeepers should avoid giving tele- 
phone orders for groceries, doing their 
marketing in person. Not only do they 
get better service, but I have often noticed 
that tradespeople who are “ expecting 
company ” keep their shops cleaner than 
do those whose patrons seldom honor them 
with personal calls. M. P 


# The father of my friend thought her 
very extravagant when, upon his refusal 
to give her the money, she drew enough 
from her bank account to purehase a 
vacuum cleaner. But she had a scheme. 
She now rents her machine by the day 
to friends and has not only paid for it, 
but is making money. T. 


# When we were building our house we 
had the last coat of plaster tinted a gray- 
green color by the addition of a mineral 
powder. The color is not afféeted- by the 
light, and nothing fades it. It was not 
at all expensive and has resulted in a most 
satisfactory finish, the plair gray-green 
being the most effective background pos- 
sible for pictures, and as the color is in 
the plaster itself a scratch or slight injury 
does not show. We expect to have our 
walls caleimined in the same tint when 
they need freshening. FE. H. 


# The centerpiece at a dinner was a mass 
of tulips, which were placed in a low, eut- 
glass dish and stood up in a very charm- 
ing way just as they do upon their own 
stalks in the bulb bed. Several guests 
spoke about the beauty of their arrange- 
ment, whereupon the hostess said that she 
had found it possible to preserve the in- 
dividuality of various flowers of the stiff- 
stalked type by taking a stem of aspara- 
gus fern, winding it around and around 
until it made a stiff mat and then stick- 
ing the flowers up in it. In a low dish 
the greenery simply appears as a back- 
ground and the flowers ean hold up their 
heads and nod in the breeze exactly as 
they do out-of-doors. H. 


# Having moved into new quarters, I 
was much annoyed by discovering on 
three consecutive mornings chips of 
_paper on neatly arranged pantry shelves. 
These were the evidence of the efforts of 
mice to break into the cereal box. I hap- 
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pened to be in a neighborhood where I 
could not obtain a trap. But one night 
I inadvertently left out a small recep- 
tacle in which were some drippings. In 
the morning, to my surprise, I discov- 
ered that the mice had left the cereal 
boxes alone and had devoted themselves 
to the drippings, as there were marks of 
tiny teeth all around the edge. “If they 
prefer drippings, drippings they can 
have,” said I. So for three more days, 
the drippings sat on the shelf and no 
attempt was made to touch the cereal 
boxes, though the marks of tiny teeth 
continued to increase. After this I was 
enabled to get a trap, and so far I have 
caught eight mice. E. C. H. 


# TI have made myself an oblong work 
basket which has proven very satisfac- 
tory. It is made 
of raffia and 
number four 
reed. After 
weaving a_ bot- 
tom about 6 by 
9 inches I turned 
the reed and 
wove upward as 
if for an ordinary basket for about 
an inch. Then I turned the reed and 
wove out horizontally for about one 
and one-half inches. Stopping here, I 
went back to the angle so formed and 
wove upward about one and one-half 
inches, thus making a eateh for spools, 
ete. Returning to the horizontal part 
where I left off, I wove upward about 
two and one-half inches, thus completing 
the basket. This arrangement does away 
with the jumble of spools at the bottom 
of a sewing basket. A. V. S. 


© The March wind is particularly hard 
on feathers and plumes. The writer, who 
crosses a ferry daily, hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient: Instead of sewing the 
plumes down tight, she fastens small rub- 
ber bands around the stem in two or three 
places, as necessary, and sews the bands 
to the hat. The rubbers yield a little in 
a high wind and yet keep the trimming 
in place without holding it so rigidly that 
the feathers snap off. S. W. 


@ Beautiful laces need the best of care. 
I have two suggestions whose worth has 
been proven again and again. Wash any 
much-soiled lace in naphtha (not ben- 
zine); if very obstinate soak it overnight 
in a covered dish set out-of-doors. Do 
not rub, but rinse and shake many times; 
when dry press the lace with a warm iron 
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on the wrong side. It will look like new. 
for the threads are not thickened up as 
in washing with water or milk. Again, 
when washing lace in skimmed milk, do 
not rinse out the milk, but iron while 
still damp. This gives a little stiffness, 
and is much better than starch. I have 
had much experience with choice lace, 
and this last method my grandmother 
used with her beautiful old thread lace. 
E. J. 


# In our little village, which is like many 
another in Maryland and Delaware, the 
houses are built right on the street lines. 
Our back yards are all we have, and these 
are seldom things of beauty. My next- 
door neighbor, her “ rear-door neighbor,” 
my “rear-door neighbor” and I decided 
to combine our efforts and gardens, and 
observe the result. We tore down the old, 
high-board fences, marked the corners by 
small stones that did not detract from the 
general effect and treated the whole as one 
garden. Now, after four years, we have 
quite a little park, that is beautiful, that 
we have much enjoyed and which has 
started a reform in back-yard treatment 
in our village. W. M. 


@ In this age of stencil and wood block 
work the child is not excluded from the 
pleasures of stenciling on account of ex- 
pense. Help the child to draw a simple 
design, one which will bear the test of 
repetition; purchase some dyes and sev- 
eral good-sized potatoes. Cut the vege- 
table in half and trace the design on this, 
cutting out the pattern as in a wood block. 
Experiment with the first potato block, 
using drawing paper and ink for the 
mediums. When a degree of perfection is 
aequired allow the child to mix the dyes 
and use two or more colors. The colors 
are applied to the block with a small 
ey The dyes wash well and cost little. 


@ Make a European address book and be 
ready for that trip abroad. Don’t wait 
till you buy your ticket; it should be made 


months beforehand. Give several pages 
to each city you think of visiting; then 
collect from your friends names of good 
houses where they have stopped. Given 
time, they ean find for you the street, 
whether you must take a bus or can walk 
there, and exactly what is the cost. This 
last is most necessary, for if you ean 
quote what someone else has paid, the 
landlady will take you for that sum and 
treat you better than if she thinks you 
are inexperienced. By staying at these 
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quieter boarding houses you will see more 
of the real life of the country than in 
hotels, which are much the same the world 
over. A trip to Europe under such con- 
ditions takes a very moderate sum. The 
total expenditure of two people, who 
sailed July 1 and returned September 15, 
who visited England, Scotland, Wales, 
Holland and Belgium, living comfortably 
all the time, amounted to $500, including 
first-class passages on one of the slow 
steamers. H. M. 


# The guests were scarcely seated at a 
charmingly decorated luncheon table when 
one of them picked up a rose. A similar 
one was at the place of each guest. In 
the center she noticed a tiny piece of 
paper, which was found to be in the 
shape of a heart with two names and 
the date written upon it. Of course one 
was in each rose, but the one who found 
hers first read it aloud. Then everyone 
offered their best wishes to the betrothed 
pair. L. M. 


# I fixed a Cloisonné vase so that the vase 
itself would hold water. This bit of pot- 
tery had cracked in the firing. But the 
same method could be used equally well 
for the cheaper kinds of pottery which 
let the water seep through. Heat paraf- 
fin and pour it into the vase, shaking 
and turning it about quickly until a coat- 
ing is formed over the entire inner sur- 
face. Then pour out the paraffin. If 
you wish only a very thin coating, heat 
the vase slightly before pouring in the 
melted paraffin. Paraffin that melts at a 
comparatively high temperature should be 
used. M. H. 


# This is a suggestion for those unfor- 
tunates who rent their house and are 
foreed to make the best of fixtures as 
they find them. We were much dis- 
couraged by ugly yellow tiles in the man- 
telpiece surrounding a grate of a room 
papered in a pleasing green. Someone 
suggested that we ecalcimine the offending 
tiles to harmonize with the paper. The 
experiment was a success. When we move 
the caleimine will be washed off and the 
tiles left in their pristine ugliness. The 
most exacting landlord eannot object to 
this. F. M. 


@ A fisherman’s basket makes the nicest 
kind of receptacle for small articles to be 
specially laundered—dainty lace things 
that cannot go into the general wash. The 
baskets are always well and beautifully 
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made and are therefore decorative; the 
little square opening in the lid adds to the 
artistic effect and becomes the natural 
place for dropping things in. “ Ajam.” 
# A young couple who have recently 
begun housekeeping have had a picture 
of the new home put on 
Under each picture is written, “ The 
latehstring is always out.” These cards 
have been sent to relatives and intimate 
friends as a graceful reminder that the 
young couple are now desirous of return- 
ing some of the hospitality that has been 
so freely extended to them in the past. 
A. A. 


© Many people object to drinking boiled 
water, owing to the “flat” taste. Read- 
ers may be glad to know of a way to 
obtain pure, tasteless water. It is the 
suggestion of a board of health officer. 
We boil a kettle of water early in the 
evening, and later pour it into an un- 
glazed jar, covering the jar with a double 
piece of cheesecloth, and let it stand all 
night, in an open window, where it can 
get the early morning sun. In this way 


the water reabsorbs the oxygen from the 
air which it has lost in boiling, and a 
pure, tasteless water is the result. 


T. C. 


#1 have found a very profitable home 
employment in the making of school and 
college banners. Alphabets in many 
styles may be obtained at a printing 
house from which the desired letters 
should be eut from cardboard, to pre- 
vent their tearing. Should difficulty 

be experienced in placing the letters 
evenly, make a duplicate paper pat- 
tern of the banner, cutting out from 

the middle a space the hight of the 
letters. Fit one of the remaining sec- 
tions on the felt banner and you have 

a straight line upon which to place 
your letters. M. L. 


# In a city in the Middle West there 
is a beautiful house, on a corner lot, 
the whole large lawn visible from 
both streets. Clothes poles, such an 
unsightly fixture, spoiled the entire 
stretch of unbroken lawn. Finally this 
inartistie effeet was avoided by sinking 
small tile drain pipes at convenient dis- 
tances, level with the surface of the lawn. 
Poles were ordered to fit accurately into 
these pipes as a socket. On wash days 
these poles were put in place and the 
clothes lines stretched between; when the 
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clothes were dry the poles were easily 
taken down. R. M 


#@ While attempting to give my two 
weeks’ old baby a drink in the usual way, 
from a teaspoon, it occurred to me to 
pour the water into a test tube and put 
on a nipple. This worked like a charm. 
Test tubes, being made of special glass, I 
heated the water in the tube by the flame 
of an alcohol lamp without fear of break- 
age. Medicines, if of a proper con- 
sistency, may also be given from the tube. 
The baby gets it all but a drop or two, 
and does not wet or soil his clothes. One’s 
physician or druggist will doubtless be 
able to furnish a test tube or two at 
nominal cost. Mrs M. 


@ Through an error some mustard was 
sent me in bulk. A close examination dis- 
closed small, shiny worms a shade darker 
than the mustard. I now keep in a eon- 
venient place a small pocket microscope, 
which we find useful in the kitehen at 
times. Dried prunes (of % grades) 
are often quite “alive.” E. 


# This little pocket is made of the pop- 
ular Irish crochet lace. The motifs are 
crocheted separately, and are basted on 
the center of a brown paper pattern cut 
the size and shape of the bag. They are 
then joined by the picot stitch and the 


pattern filled out to the edge with the same 
stitch. The back of the bag is made sep- 
arately, of the plain picot, and the two 
may be either sewed or crocheted together. 
It is then finished with a pointed Irish 
erochet edge. M. M. 


# There are other people besides myself 
to whom the fashionable lace frill or 
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ruching at the top of a dress collar is 
not becoming. Perhaps it will interest 
such persons to know that if they will 
take a piece of white satin ribbon, one 
inch in width and a little longer than the 
collar, a prettier and more becoming 
finish may be made. Rip off the frill and 
sew the ribbon on in its place. Double 
“the ribbon over to half the width, thus 
“inelosing the tops of the collar bones. 


@ A very simple game served to amuse a 
child during a long and weary conva- 
=leseence. I used to think of some simple 


‘sentence and draw a dash for every 
I separated the words by a line. 
Series 


letter. 
iscome 
is 

My small daughter then chose a letter at 
random and we wrote it just above the 
dash,. in each word where it belonged. 
Another letter was then chosen and put 
in its proper place as before. Next she 
tried to guess a word. If one or two 
words were guessed correctly all the new 
letters involved were put in their proper 
places, which often resulted in another 
word being revealed, All of these count 
for one guess. But if a wrong word is 
guessed all the letters are counted singly, 
as at first. The object, of course, is to 
see in how few guesses a sentence can 
be learned. J. B. 


@ One wishes colored electric light globes 
occasionally for some temporary decora- 
tion, or an imitation of frosted glass. 
For the latter thin a little shellae with 
aleohol—make it very thin—then dip into 
this the globe and hang it up to dry. 
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For the coloring process, procure a pack- 
age of egg dye of the color desired, dis- 
solve in naphtha and mix with the thinned 
shellac. These colors do not readily rub 
off, but they may be easily removed with 
naphtha. W. K. 


#1 found, after purchasing a go-cart 
that it was not supplied with a brake. 
I was much annoyed at this, as I never 
like to leave the baby on the street with- 
out a brake set. My little son came to 
my rescue by suggesting that I fasten the 
end of the strap, which has a snap 
buckle, to a spoke in the wheel. This 
“sets” the cart as securely as a patented 
brake. Almost all of the go carts have 
these straps attaeched;.and straps ean be 
purehased at any hardware counter at lit- 
tle cost. M. M. 


# A friend of mine keeps a very large 
pencil, decorated with red, white and blue 
on her library table, knowing that it will 
always be at hand, as it is too conspicu- 
ous to be mislaid or carried away. L. P. 


# Having had the misfortune to wear a 
hole in a white linen shirtwaist, right 
under the arm, I was in a quandary as to 
the best way of mending it. I could 
not use new linen, which would be whiter 
and stronger, for I had worn the waist 
some time; so, after vainly hunting among 
the seraps of white goods in the bag, I 
discovered a linen trayeloth which exactly 
“ filled the bill.” It was partly worn, like 
the waist, and of the same texture, and 
when neatly fitted in and earefully sewed, 
it matched so well that it gave the waist 
a new lease of life. E. K. B. 
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The Parent and the Librarian 


Both Should Keep an Eye On the Child’s Reading 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of Children’s Books and Reading 


4, 1TH establish- 
ment of children’s 
reading rooms in 
the publie libraries, 
and with the prob- 
lem of how best to 
govern the reading 

of young people, there has recently been 
emphasized the corresponding problem 
as to how far the parent should be con- 
sidered as an immediate library factor. 

The publie library is a democratic in- 
stitution; while there is a desire to place 
books of the highest quality upon the 
shelves, the librarian must perforce strike 
a medium as well, for one ean hardly ex- 
pect all children to possess the same 
mental caliber, or to be endowed with the 
same power of retention. The library 
has to consider the children of labor quite 
as much as those of the “ well-to-do,” and 
statisties will show that the reading done 
by the former class is of a higher quality 
‘than that done by the latter. Further- 
more, there is a distinction to be made 
between the Ainerican poor and the for- 
eign poor in our own country. The 
former regard public privileges in the 
light of their right as citizens. The 
latter are not quite so phlegmatic; they 
interpret the opportunity as a_ special 
privilege, and their enthusiasm carries 
them a greater distance. 

That the parents should consider the 
quality of reading done by their chil- 
dren is a foregone conclusion. That in 
our large cities where the library has 
become a system the parent does not show 
that interest is likewise a foregone con- 
elusion. The library authorities are now 
concerned as to how the interest of the 
.parent can most successfully be enlisted 
in the work which the children’s reading 
rooms are trying to accomplish. The 
woman who works from morning till 
night has little time in whieh to examine 


ehildren’s books. The woman whose bus- : 


iness is leisure has likewise liitle time, 
because the spirit of indifference has been 
developed in her through the facet that 
the state has taken unto itself the eduea- 


tion of her child, as well as the direction 
of his reading. But there is a mean be- 
tween these two. The children’s libra- 
rian guarantees that the shelves contain 
only those books which are suitable for 
girls and boys, from the pieture-book 
age to fourteen or fifteen. The multifa- 
rious reading lists that are issued all over 
the country are a fair indication of how 
desirous the librarians are to assist the 
parent in solving this problem of book 
selection. But even though the children’s 
rooms are accomplishing good results, 
there is still that lack of the parent’s im- 
mediate interest which would do much to 
increase the usefulness of the room as a 
cultural foree, 

Many librarians govern their room 
through the policy of trying to infuse 
into it a spirit of “homeiness.” They 
recognize that there are many children 
who are deprived of childhood associations 
beeause of the faet that from their ear- 
liest years they are surrounded by the 
strenuous atmosphere of a struggle for 
existence. But they adopt that policy 
quite as much for some of the “ well-to- 
do” children, who are subjected at home 
to an atmosphere of artificiality whieh 
is even more warping to their natures. 
After all, the librarian has to interpret 
the feelings of children from the stand- 
point of when she was their age; she will 
comprehend the desires of her young read- 
ers in the light of the associations which 
she herself has formed. Her duties, how- 
ever, are so multifarious, and the children 
who come to her desk so different in 
temperament, that she finds it hard to 
reckon fully with the individual, to give 
to each boy and girl that direct attention 
which ean only be based upon an in- 
timate knowledge of the individual capa- 
bilities and the individual dreams. 

This is where the parent’s assistance 
is indispensable, and unfortunately this 
is where the parent is lacking. In a 
general way, we would say that the in- 
difference of the average parent as to 
what children read is deplorable. There 
are some homes where from the earliest 
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years the child is surrounded by books, 
and there creeps into his system that 
love for a story which no amount of 
conscious training could give him. But 
the average home has now been led to 
expect that the library will relieve it of 
any responsibility of this kind. The par- 
ent thinks that it is the teacher’s duty 
to teach, and it is diffieult for the publie 
school in large cities to get the mother 
to the school building for consultation; 
and the instances are rare in the publie 
library when the child comes to the read- 
ing room with an adult, or seeks for a 
book upon the shelves recommended by 
the parent. 

Children are particularly sensitive in 
regard to the way the libraries handle 
them. The story is told of a boy who 
entered the room and looked for some- 
thing to read. In kindly fashion, the 
librarian approached him. “ Well, my 
dear,” she said, “can I find you a nice 
book?” Quickly the boy flashed round 
and said, “I ain’t your dear, and I'll 
find my own book.” In some respects 
this is a good indication of a child’s 
recognition that there is a difference be- 
tween the librarian and the parent. 

Since it is now generally recognized 
that the children’s reading room needs 
the parent as an essential factor, there 
confronts the librarian for answer the 
all-important question: How shall the 
co-operation of the parent be gained? 
In our publie schools, mothers’ meetings 
are held each month. In this way the 
teacher is brought into direct contact 
with the parent. The two meet at a 
semi-social function, where, relieved of 
some of the official stiffness, they may 
take up the requirements or delinquencies 
of individual pupils. While it is not 
the province of the librarian to do too 
much of this social work, she has found 
it necessary herself to attend some of 
these meetings, and to give the parents 
some idea of what books are best suited 
for children of different ages. 

Curiously, with the establishment of 
so many Carnegie libraries, it has been 
found that many parents have remained 
away ‘because of the fact that they have 
been awed by the inspiring amplitude 
of the building. In some of the tene- 
ment districts the mothers and fathers 
are actually afraid of the “ official ” look 
of the building, and the librarian is now 
trying to counteract this timidity. She 
goes to the mothers’ meetings in the 
school, because she knows that it is only 
at the school that she ean reach those 


parents who should be reached. She ad- 
vises them to give their children good 
picture books to look at, she suggests 
suitable stories for parents to tell their 
children, she begs them not to depend 
wholly upon the library for books, but 
when they can afford it, to buy books for 
their children, And as a result I have in 
mind instances which will cover two of 
the points emphasized. A year after the 
suggestion was made by a librarian for 
parents to read aloud to the children 
before going to bed, a German mother 
met the librarian and told her that she 
had tried the experiment and found it 
splendid. Soon after the suggestion had 
been offered that children should buy 
books a little girl -brought the librarian 
forty cents and asked her to get some 
book for her. 

The libraries are now beginning to 
issue book lists which shall serve as 
guides to parents in their shopping. Es- 
pecially notable in this direction is The 
Child’s Own Library, issued by the 
Brooklyn Public Library. In the. prefa- 
tory note, Miss Hunt, the compiler, 
writes: “The wise mother will begin 
with her child in his first year to culti- 
vate a taste for the best literature. The 
fine old hymns, the jingling nursery- 
rhymes, the beautiful picture books, will 
interest and charm the very youngest. 
Bible stories, fairy tales and fables, Stev- 
enson’s Child Verses, will be enjoyed at 
a surprisingly early age; while at four, 
a child whose mother has read aloud to 
him every day will take delight in many 
things which would grade for fifth-year 
pupils to read by themselves. If the old 
and beautiful custom of reading aloud 
to children before bedtime every night 
in the year eould be revived in every 
American family, its influence would be 
of inestimable good to the nation.” 

There is no need for us to say that we 
do not know exactly what position a 
parent should hold as a library factor; 
the position emphasizes itself. Yet, 
though the position is there to be filled, 
the parent still needs edueating as to 
how to fill it. The work being done by 
the library has not, however, been re- 
ceived by all parents indifferently. A 
laborer went to a librarian one night 
just before the closing hour and said to 
her: “ What for you do to my boy! He 
reads de books, he tells de oders all ’bout 
it, and he stays in de house nights. He 
have only one licking since he read li- 
berries for staying out late. I tank you.” 
These instances of appreciation are more 
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common in communities that are pro- 
vincial; and it must always be borne in 
mind that the conditions confronting a 
large city differ materially from those 
confronting a small one. 

The foreign parents need to be edu- 
cated to a better understanding of the 
benefits offered by a public library. 
Many of them believe that a child’s time 
is wasted when he sits down to read. 
Many of them do not even realize, in the 
face of their struggle for existence, that 
a child must be given time to study, and 
time to go to the library in order to look 
up certain facts. This is not the eduea- 
tion that well-to-do parents require; they 
need to be impressed with the condition 
that the ease of personal comfort should 
not extend into the realm of intellectual 
effort. There is some truth in what a 
librarian said regarding the reason for 
the difference between the solid reading 
done by the children of poor parents and 
the light reading done by the children of 
rich parents. This reason is, that the 
latter do not eare to give their boys and 
girls any reading material that will put 
them to personal discomfort. They wish 
their children to assimilate their read- 
ing easily, and they are loath to give 
them books which are sufficiently beyond 
their comprehension to stimulate them 
and make them work mentally. 

This accusation may seem somewhat 
hard, but it is nevertheless true. The li- 
brary system has grown so within the 
last few years, that it has perhaps taken 
unto itself too much of that responsi- 
bility which should belong to the parent. 
Now that the children’s reading rooms 
are organized, the parent as a library 
factor should be absolutely required. 
Not only should a mother and father 
stand guarantee when a child joins the 
library, but they should likewise be 
drawn themselves to the library room in 
order to examine the juvenile books upon 
the shelves. The reading card of a boy 
and girl should be so arranged that at a 
glance the parent’s attention can be 
drawn to the character of reading the 
child is doing month by month. The 
Women’s clubs should be in co-operation 
with the libraries, as to deciding what 
books are best for children to read. We 
have plenty of good books, stories that 
are not inane, non-fiction that is not so 
matter-of-fact that it is regarded by the 
child as a task rather than as a pleasure, 
fairy tales that are not so scientific as to 
be folk-lore, poems that are not so hack- 
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All these 
things are the heritage of every child; 
and yet few parents have sufficient knowl- 
edge of them to be aware of their true 


neyed as to be wearisome. 


value. Book lists are suggestive, and the 
librarians are conscientious in their ef- 
forts to make these lists complete; but 
they realize that it is the parent’s duty 
to do more than rely on a list, to weigh 
the eontents in one scale with the tem- 
peramental make-up of the child in the 
other. 

Library statistics are constantly striv- 
ing to show the increase in circulation. 
Cireulation means absolutely nothing, un- 
less the spirit behind this circulation is 
active. One city will boast that children 
are drawing from the library more non- 
fiction than in an adjoining town; but 
that town may have a different point of 
view—it may elaim that while this state- 
ment is true, on the other hand the chil- 
dren of its community are reading a 
better class of fiction, which means that 
the imaginative stimulus of those chil- 
dren is of a more healthy character. 
After all, the children’s reading room, 
while it may be considered an educational 
institution, is primarily a room in which 
the children mentally are supposed to be 
given a good time. While the library is 
rightfully involved with the school prob- 
lem, and while the school is rightfully in- 
volved with the library problem, s’‘ill 
compulsory education on the one hand 
is different from the voluntary love of 
reading for reading’s sake on the other; 
and a further distinction must be made, 
one which I have had oceasion to empha- 
size before, the undeniable fact that above 
the publie school child and the public 
library child is the home child, and in 
this distinetion is to be found another 
reason why the parent should be consid- 
ered as a library factor. 

No teacher ean reach that understand- 
ing of a child that a parent can. The 
New England conscience has made this 
thoroughly understood by the New Eng- 
land parent even to this day, and we 
find the smaller libraries throughout the 
New England states co-operating with 
the parent. But despite the fact that 
the opportunity lies at the very door of 
the parent, the librarian is in a position 
where she understands better how to 
stimulate, how to attract the attention of 
boys and girls; and it is herein that she 
is able, at mothers’ meetings or at Satur- 
day morning meetings held in the library 
building itself, to offer suggestions which 
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it were wise for the parent to heed. 
Some people believe that the librarian 
is exercising too much restrictive power, 
that in debarring certain books from the 
children’s rooms beeause they are weak 
and not absolutely bad, she is confusing 
the duties of a supervisor with the tyr- 
anny of a censor. But the librarian is 
in another direction trying to counter- 
aet certain defeets in childrei.’s reading. 
A girl came into a library not so very 
long ago, and asked for “ weeping sto- 
ries.” The librarian told her that she had 
seven exquisite books of the kind, but 
that if she read one she must read all the 
other six. The librarian said that rarely 
has a child been able to go through more 
than five, and that after that she never 
again asks for a “weeping story.” So 
that in the policy of the children’s room 
just as much effect may be obtained by 
sating a child’s taste as by restricting it. 

Another librarian, who was particularly 
fond of The Prince and the Pauper, real- 
ized that the seven copies in her cehil- 
dren’s room continued to remain upon the 
shelves. She went to a neighboring school 
where five hundred of her readers were 
pupils, and she asked to be allowed to 
tell the story to the elasses. This she 


did very skillfully, being careful, how- 
ever, to leave off at the most exciting part 


of the tale. She then went back to the 
library, and had all seven copies of the 
book put in a conspicuous place. That 
night, to her satisfaction, she found every 
book withdrawn. 

These are the suggestions, which, were 
they given to the parents at regularly 
stated meetings, would gradually draw 
them into co-operation with the publie 
library; for there is nothing more fasci- 
nating than to study the causes for chil- 
dren’s response to literature, to wateh 
the eagerness with which they nibble at 
the bait, and the librarian contends that 
the bait might just as well be something 
good as Stratemeyer or Alger. Let the 
parent spend one morning seated by the 
side of a librarian’s desk, let her wateh 
the eagerness with which children handle 
the books upon the shelves, let her hear 
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some of the questions which are asked by 
the girls and boys at the loan desk; and 
she will begin to realize the opportuni- 
ties which lie at her very door. A Cath- 
olie priest in one city has been aceus- 
tomed to come day after day to the chil- 
dren’s library in order to wateh human 
nature at work. The librarian says that 
often she will be-oceupied, and suddenly 
turn round to find that the priest has 
been there for more than an hour. “ How 
do you do it?” he said. “For the last 
twenty minutes I have been watehing a 
gang of terrors in my _ neighborhood, 
quietly held in cheek by the power of an 
interesting story.” 

Notwithstanding the opportunities here 
outlined, at the present time the parent 
as a library factor is not recognized. 
It is not the library’s fault; it is not the 
librarian’s fault; the lack is due entirely 
to the indifference of the average parent. 
But with the inereased interest in the 
subject of children’s reading, it is grad- 
ually becoming recognized that to make 
the children’s room effective for the in- 
dividual boy and girl, the mother and 
father of that boy and girl must be 
brought into closer relationship with the 
work being done. They cannot be forced 
to come to the room; the only compulsory 
requirement they have to fulfill is the 
signature which they place upon the 
child’s application for membership. If 
the co-operation is to be gained at all, it 
must be effeeted through a demand made 
upon the interest of the adult in the chil- 
dren’s room as a social institution, and 
in the children’s books as objects of at- 
traction. A personal appeal must be 
made, and if in this article I have made 
this appeal at all felt, my object will 
have been accomplished. For no amount 
of appropriation from the public money 
ean infuse into this work among children 
what the voluntary interest and e¢o-op- 
eration of the parent can infuse through 
a little time spent each day either in the 
telling of a fairy tale or the reading aloud 
of a story. Only in this manner will 
the parent become a library factor. 
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Little cottage in Chelsea, over five hundred years old. Once occupied by King 
Heary VIII as a shooting lodge. The woman who lives in it now (standing at gate) 
makes a livelihood by taking in “mangling.” (See Window Boxes of London) 
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‘In the pause, the long pause, that ensued, I pulled out my watch” 
Tea for Two, Page 421 Drawn by F. Vaux Wilson 
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